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PREFACE. 


THE opinions of-an enlightened foreigner, uncon- 
nected with the political parties that divide the na- 
tion, are always replete with valuable instruction to 
a people. “To see ourselves as others see us,” is as 
difficult, and at the same time as useful, for societies 
as for individuals; but to no country is such an as- 
pect of its condition so likely to be of service as 
Treland, for in no other part of the world have all 
circumstances, small and great, connected with the - 
moral, social, and political condition of the country, 
been so studiously and so grossly misrepresented. 
The Translator need only mention M. de Beaumont’s 
works on the United States to prove his competency 
as a political observer; and the extraordinary succesa. 
which the present work has already had on the Con- 
tinent, is evidence that his testimony respecting Ire- 
land will guide the opinions of a great part of Europe. 
There are some who affect te disregard the opinions 
which foreigners form of the domestic economy of our 
empire; “the snail,” says the Gentoo proverb, “sees 
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nothing beyond its shell, and believes it the finest 
palace in the universe;” but though such reckless- 
ness may be felt or affected by ardent partisans in 
Treland, it is not likely that a similar course will be 
pursued in England. The political supremacy of the 
British Empire rests so much on public opinion for 
its support, that nothing by which that opinion may 
be changed or modified can be neglected with im- 
punity. . 

M. de Beaumont designed his work exclusively for 
continental readers, and therefore,.on many points, 
entered into long and minute explanations respecting 
the details of British law and administration, which 
are unnecessary for English readers, and have there- 
fore been omitted. This is the only liberty which 
the translator has taken with the text, unless. the 
consequent modifications of the division of the mat- 
ter be deemed changes that ought to be acknowledged. 

It was originally designed to add notes and illus- 
trations to the body of the work on the same scale 
as those appended to the Introduction, but this de- 
sign has been relinquished to prevent the work from 
being identified with any of the parties to which the 

- diseussions have given rise, and to keep intact its 
most characteristic and important feature,—its being 
the record of opinions formed by an enlightened 
‘statesman, whose views are obviously beyond all sus- 
picion of being warped by prejudice or. passion. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Tue dominion of the English in Ireland, from their 
invasion of the country in 1169, to the close of the 
last century, has been nothing but a tyranny. 

During the three first centuries they covered 
Ireland with deeds of violence, the object of which 
was the completion of the conquest. 

The wars of conquest had not ended when those 
of religion began. England having, in the six- 
teenth century, renounced the Catholic for the 
Protestant faith, wished to convert Ireland to the 
new creed she had adopted, and finding the Irish 
rebels to her wishes undertook to constrain them ; 
hence the obstinate struggles, the sanguinary col- 
lisions, and the terrible catastrophes which lasted 
more than a century. “Hy 

When the wars which the Irish maintained for 

VOL. I. B 
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the defence of their religion and country termi- 

nated, English oppression. did not cease. Seeing 

that the Irish preserved their religious faith in spite 

of the violence employed.to make them abandon it, 

England attempted to attain the same end by other _ 
means. She had discovered the inutility of force, ° 
and she tried corruption. Hence a persecution 

less barbarous, but not less cruel, more immoral, 

perhaps, because it assumed the semblance and 

supported itself by law, which continued nearly a 

hundred years. ; 

* This persecution ceased, not because England 

brought it to a close, but because Ireland would 

endure it no longer. One day Ireland undertook 

to shake off the English yoke, and. commenced a 

struggle for independence, sometimes fatal, more 

frequently prosperous, which has lasted to our 

days. ; 

The history of the English dominion in Ireland 
may be regarded under four principal points of 
yiew. : 

The first embraces the long convulsions of the 
conquest, from the reign of Henry II. to that of 
Henry VIII. 

The second comprehends the religious drama of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; it begins 
with the Reformation, or. Henry VIII, and ends 
with thé Revolution, or William III. 
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The third comprises the pericd of legal persecu- 
tion, extending from the battle of the Boyne, in 
1690, to the early part of the reign of George III. 

The fourth, which may be considered as the new 
era of Ireland, because it is that from which the 
awakening of the country to liberty dates, has for 
its starting: point the independence of the American 
colonies, and for its most remarkable feature in 
cotemporary history, Catholic Emancipation, in 
1829, 

The author is about to cast a rapid glance over 
those four epochs. These pictures of the past are 
absolutely necessary for the right understanding of 

. the present. 





FIRST EPOCH. 


From 1169 to. 1535, 
CHAPTER I. 


In 1156, a bull of Pope Adrian IV. bestowed 
the kingdom of Ireland on Henry IL, King of 
England.* 


- ® Mag Geoghegan, vol. i. p. 460; Sir R. Musgrave’s Trish Re- 
bellion, p. 3; Thierry’s Norman Conquest, vol. iii. p. 12, 


B2 
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‘This bull proved, that even at: this epoch Henry 
II. had extended his views to Ireland, whose 
sovereignty he obtained from the power which 
then disposed. of empires. Adrian IV. was af 
Englishman by birth, and, doubtless, he felt. sym- 
pathies for his native land, of which Henry knew 
how to take advantage. ae 

We read in Hanmer’s Chronicle, “ Anno 1160; 
the king (Henry II.) cast in his minde to conquer 
Ireland ; he sawe that it was commodious for him, 
considered that they were but a rude and savage 
people.” * ; 

It was not until twelve years after that the 
Anglo-Normans invaded Ireland, and the Chronicles 
give us the following account of the occasion. 

“Dermot, king of Leinster, having carried off 
the wife of O’Rourke, king of Meath; the latter 
complained to O'Connor, titular monarch of alt 
Ireland, who instantly embraced the cause of the 
outraged monarch, and expelled the author of: the 
Wrong from his kingdom. Dermot, in his despair, 
went to seek aid from the English king. Henry 
IL, gladly embracing the opportunity of accomplish- 
ing a design which he had long projected, promised 
to do Dermot justice. : 

« Jn-a short time, Fitz-Stephen, and afterwards 

* Hanmer’s Chronicle, p. 215; Ancient Trish Histories, 


vol, ii, 
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Strongbow Earl of Pembroke, landed in Ireland 
with a numerons suite of Norman knights. 

“« Nevertheless, scarcely had Dermot introduced 
the strangers into his country, when, perceiving that 
he would not be restored: to the possession. of his 
states, he endeavoured to persuade Fitz-Stephen 
to return. But Fitz-Stephen replied, * What is it 
you ask? We have abandoned our degr friends 
and our beloved country; we have burned our. 
ships, we have no notion of flight; we have already 
periled our lives in fight, and,.come what may, we 
are destined to live or die with you.” * 

Dermot did not recover -his: crows, aud ‘the 
English remained in Ireland. 

They remained there, but not without. encoun- 
tering endless opposition ; for if their invasion was 
singularly easy, the completion of the conquest 
was a work of extraordinary difficulty. 

The first invasion took place in 1169, and, 
according to the most authentic accounts, we must 
go.down to the reign of James L, in 1603, to find 
the completion of: the conquest. Thus, during 
more than four eenturies, the English only exercised 
disputed dominion over Ireland. 

The spectacle afforded by the native Irish and 
the Angto-Normans, struggling to preserve their 


* Hanmer’s Chron., vol. ii. p. 230. 
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country, the others to subdue it, must be interest- 
ing to all, but especially to Frenchmen. 

These native Irish assailed, in their savage but 
haughty independence, all belonging to the same 
Celtic race, from which the Gauls, our ancestors, 
are descended. 

And those Normans who invaded them left 
France ip the preceding century. Their names 
are sufficient to reveal their origin—Raymond le 
Gros, Walter de Lacy, John de Courey, Richard 
de Netterville, and a thousand others of the same 
sound.* 

But the history of such distant times would ex- 
ceed the limits of this introduction. 

‘The author’s design, in the sketch he offers of 
this first epoch, (from 1169 to 1535,) is merely to 
give the reader some notions of the people invaded 
by the Normans; he is also anxious to point out 
the causes which rendered the invasion easy, and 
the conquest difficult. 

It is not rare to find it alleged by English writers, 
that at the epoch of the conquest, Treland contained 
a wretched, vile, and degraded population ; an alle- 
gation probably inspired by the desire of imputing 
the misfortunes and corruption of this people to 
causes anterior to the English conquest. It is, 


* Mac Geoghegan, vol. ii, pp. 3-6; ardiman’s Galway, pp. 
§—11. 
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however, certain that nothing in the cotemporary 
records justifies such an assertion. : 

“ Such,” says Campion, “ is the character of the 
Irish; they are religious, sincere, violent in love 
and anger, compassionate and full of energy in” 
misfortune, vain and superstitious to excess; good 
horsemen, passionately fond of war, charitable and 
hospitable beyond expression ... They have acute 
minds, are desirous of instruction, and learn easily 
what they wish to study; they age persevering in 
iabour,”* &e, , 

“When Robert Fitz-Stephen and the brave 
knights of Britain invaded Ireland,” says Hanmer, 
“ee they did not find cowards, but valiant men, brave 
both as horse and foot.”+ 

“The bodies and minds of the people,” says Sir 
John Davis, at a late period, “ are endowed with 
extraordinary abilities of nature.” + 

Now, how has it happened that this noble popu- 
lation has been surprised by a handful of adven- 
turers? And how, thus invaded, has it for centu- 
ries resisted conquest,—too feeble to repulse its 
enemy, sufficiently strong in its reverses never to 
submit—equally incapable of enduring or shaking 
off the yoke—enduring the stranger in its territory 

* Campion, p. 20, 


+ Hanmer’s Chron., vol. ii. p. 228, 
+ Sir John Davis's Discovery of Causes, &c., p. 2. 
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without ever losing the hope of his expulsion? 
How did it happen that these two populations, the 
one conquering and the other conquered,—the 
latter sometimes subdued, sometimes in rebellion, — 
‘the former always superior without being master— 
have lived together in a state of warfare for cen- 
turies,—either in a state of fierce warfare without 
one annihilating the other, or in a state of peace 
without mutual union. 

Three principal causes facilitated the Anglo- 
Norman invasion of Ireland; first, the social and 
political condition of Ireland in the twelfth cen- 
tury; second, the still recent fact of the Danish 
invasion; and third, the influence of the court of 
Rome. 


Secr. I.—Political Condition of Ireland in the 
twelfth century. 


In the twelfth century the political organisation 
of Ireland was such that its social forces, infinitely 
divided, could be held together by no common 
bond. The four provinces, Leinster, Ulster, 
Munster, and Connaught, had each a separate 
king.* In truth, these four kings recognised one 
of their number as monarch of all Ireland, but his 


* There was a fifth king in Meath.—7r. 
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supremacy was more nominal than real; besides, 
none of the four provinces having the privilege of 
conferring on its monarch the power of ruling over 
the rest, violent quarrels arose at the death of every 
sovereign, each of the four equal kings claiming 
the vacant monarchy.* The same elements of. 
discord and anarchy which incessantly divided the 
four provinces externally, were also to be found in 
their internal condition. . 
For, as beneath the same monarch were placed 
kings who were his equals, though subordinate to 
him, so beneath the king of each province was an 
infinity of secondary kings and princes, who were 
also as equal, as independent, and as divided as 
their immediate superiors+ This fractional divi- 
sion of the social forces did not stop there. After 
the petty principalities came a multitude of clans, 
tribes, and families, all separated from each other, 
not only independent among themselves, but held 
by the feeblest ties to the sovereignty within whose 
sphere they were comprised.t Besides the in- 
herent weakness arising from this indefinite sub- 
* Leland, vol. i, The two great families which disputed the 
supremacy, at the time of the contest, were the O’Connors and 
Hy Nials, or O’Neills, Dermot was a partisan of the latter, and 
hence Roderic O'Connor eagerly seized the first pretext for his 
expulsion.— 77. 


+ Leland, vol. i. p. 12. 
+ Gordon's:History of Ireland, vol. i, p. 3l. 


. ~BS 
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division of public powers, there was in such a poli- 
tical state another source of exhaustion and ruin; 
to wit, the perpetual struggles which arose from 
this great number of equivocal sovereignties, of 
rights destitute of sanction, of authorities, rivals 
in fact, though nominally subordinate one to the 
other, and which incessantly produced opposing 
pretensions which could only be decided by war.* 
The chiefs of clans presented, within the narrow 
limits of their authority, the same spectacle of dis- 
cord and anarchy as the petty princes above them, 
in less restricted bounds, and as the kings of the 
provinces in the wider circle of their power. 

It may be easily conceived, that a country where 
the social forces were thus mutilated, and had no 
point of contact, save for mutual destruction, was 
of all countries the most favourable for the invasion 
of a conqueror. However powerful those forces 
might have been, collected in a mass, each of them 
was annihilated in isolation, Such was the state 
of Ireland at the epoch of the Anglo-Norman _con- 
quest. 


* In the list of one hundred and seventy-eight monarchs of the 
Milesian line, enumerated by Irish historians, only forty-seven 
died natural deaths ;—seventy-one were slain in battle, and sixty 
murdcred.—Tr, 
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Secr. IL.—The still recent Invasion of the Danes. 
s 

Ireland, which has suffered so cruelly from con- 
quest, was the last of the European countries 
conquered. At the time when the savage nations 
of the north sought countries to invade, Ireland, 
separated from them by two seas and one large 
island, long escaped their notice; the Romans dis- 
dained it, the barbarians knew it not. Gaul and 
England had been each stained by three invasions, 
while the soil of Ireland remained intact. Still, . 
about thé middle of the ninth century, the Danes, 
a people issuing from the forests of Scandinavia, 
landed in Ireland; they occupied apart of it with- 
out much difficulty; but the opposition to them 
became vigorous and obstinate. After a series of 
sanguinary combats, and alternations of victory 
and defeat, these stern conquerors abandoned the 
hope of founding an empire in the heart of the 
country, and limited themselves to the occupation 
of some pvints on the south and east coast of 
Treland.* Dublin, formerly Dyvelin, Wexford, 
and Waterford, are Danish cities.+ Thus, the 


* Under Zurgesius, the Danes for a brief space established their 
authority over the whole of Ireland.— Tr. 

+ A little before the Anglo-Norman invasion, the Danes 
these cities declined the jurisdiction of the Irish prelates, and 
placed themselves under the see of Canterbury, 
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Irish, who had been sufficiently strong to check 
the Danes in their invasion, were too feeble to 
expel them completely; shd at the moment when 
the Anglo-Normans came into Ireland, the Danes 
remained masters of all the east coast of Ireland, 
lived in a sort of tacit peace with the Irish, who 
were contented to see their conquerors confined to 
a narrow space, with the understood condition that 
they would not pass its limits. 

However this may be, these struggles, main- 
tained for three centuries, had exhausted the 
country, and increased the weakness of the body 
politic, already so great.* 

The presence of the Danes cn the Irish soil at 
this epoch ditninished, for another reason, the 
strength of Ireland. The Anglo-Normans landed 
precisely in that portion of the country which was 
occupied by the Danes; consequently the Danes 
had to sustain the first shock of the Norman inva- 
sion. Now, it is impossible to imagine a more un- 
fortunate circumstance for a country menaced by 
invaders. On one side the Danes, defending against 
the Normans a precarious and contested posses- 
sion, could not display the zeal and devotion of a 
people summoned to the defence of their coun- 


* So weak were the Irish, that the king of the Isle of Man 
attempted the conquest of their country.—Tr. 
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try.* On the other side, the Irish, seeing the 
Anglo-Normans engaged with the Danes, their 
first assailants, fluctuated between the terror which 
the new conquerors inspired, and the satisfaction 
with which they beheld the destruction of an 
enemy established in their territory. 

All these circumstances united, sufficiently show 
how Ireland, both social and political, must have 
been weak in resisting the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion. 


Sect. 11L—Jnfluence of the Court of Rome. 


The third cause favourable to the invasion was, 
the influence, then all-powerful, of the court of 
Rome, which gave Ireland to the conquerors. 

Tt was the time of the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy of the popes, the rivals of kings, the 
tribunes of the people in the middle ages; it was 
the time in which, when the most powerful prince 
resisted the court of Rome, the successor of St, 
Peter deposed him from his throne, and found the 
people submit to his decrees. At this time Ireland 
was eminent for its piety and sanctity amongst 


* The Danes were at first disposed to receive the Normans as 
fellow-countrymen, but the conduct of Fitz-Stephen in Wexford 
drove them to resistance.—Tr. 
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the most Christian nations. Its priests were at 
the head of political as well as religious society.* 
In this country, where the social powers were 
feeble, uncertain, and ill defined, there was no 
fixed and invariable rule but that of religion,—no 
undisputed authority common to all but that of 
the priest.t I find, in 1160, ten years before the 
Conquest, the Archbishop of Armagh regulating, 
as supreme arbiter, the quarrels of several Irish 
kings, between whom he alone could restore har- 
mony.t Now, this clergy, supreme in Ireland, had 
for a quarter of a century been subject to the 
church of Rome.§ 

‘It was under such circumstances that Henry II. 
came to Irelarid. He offered himself as a prince, 
the friend of peace and justice, %ho came not to 
strip the Irish of their rights, but to ensure their 
tranquil enjopment of them; when he departs, he 
will leave their political power to the great, their 
domains to the proprietors, their spiritual autho- 
rity to the priests, their country, their laws, and 
their institutions, to all. He only wants one 
thing, the title of Lord of Ireland, and he will 


* Mac Geoghegan, vol. i. p. 464. 

+ Gordon, vol. i, p. 105. 

t Mac Geoghegan, vol. i. p. 462. re, 

§ The papal authority was for the first time formally recognised 
at the synod of Kells, a. p. 1152.—77r. 
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only avail himself of it to promote religion and 
morality ;* and he claims not this great mission as 
his own; he has received it from Pope Adrian IV. 
and Pope Alexander IIL; he seizes Treland, not 
to satisfy ambition, but to obey the papal bulls. 
Religious Ireland, which at this period recognised 
the authority of the Romish church, could not re- 
ceive harshly a monarch who presented himself to 
her with so solemn a mandate as that of the sove- 
reign pontiff. Thus, all the great dignitaries of 
the Catholic church in Ireland were seen to pro- 
claim the rights of the king of England.+ It may 
well be conceived how this moral assistance. of the 
clergy, the most powerful that could be directed 
against Ireland, must have protected an invasion 
already favoured by so many other causes. 

Thus the social and political condition of the 
Trish,—the presence of the Danes in the midst of 
them,-—their very religion,—all these causes com- 
bine to explain the facility with which the Anglo- 
Normans gained a footing in Ireland. 

* Lingard, vol. ii, p. 205. 

+ The sovereignty of Ireland was solemnly granted Henry I, 
at the council of Cashel, over which the papal logate, Christian 
bishop of Lismore, presided. The only Irish prelate absent Wag 
Gelasius, Archbishop of Armagh, but he subsequently came to 


Dublin, and publicly gave his full assent to the proceedings of his 
brethren.—Tr, 
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CHAPTER IL. 


We are now to inquire how, when the invasion 
was made without difficulty, the conquest could 
not be completed without perils continually re- 
newed for centuries. 

This fact is also explained by three principal 
reasons; the first equally derived from the political 
condition of the Irish; the second, from the rela- 
tions between the Anglo-Normans and England; 
the third, from the cOndition to which the natives 
were reduced by the conquerors. 


© 


Sect. I.— Political condition of the Irish an ob- 
stacle to the Conquest. 


I have just said that the indefinite division 
of the social forces in a country singularly faci- 
litate an invasion; 1 shall add, that nothing is 
more adverse than this fractional partition to the 
permanent establishment of the-victor in the con- 
quered country. That which is, in the first in- 
stance, a source of weakness for the invaded 
country, becomes, in the second, the principal 
cause of its strength. In the same proportion as 
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it is difficult for the people resisting the invasion 
to unite suddenly all its divided elements of action ; 
in the same proportion it is difficult for the con- 
queror to subdue, after invasion, this multitude of 
partial forces, spread here and there over a wide 
extent of territory, all of which bring to the 
struggle the same tribute of resistance, from the 
very fact of their being independent of each other. 

It may be reasonably said, that a country in 
which the central power is strong, is at once the 
most difficult to invade, and that which after in- 
vasion presents the fewest difficulties to the con- 
queror. All the forces of the nation being 
assembled on a single point “6tfer a powerful con- 
dition of success, which once having failed, leaves 
the country without defence. It is just the con- 
trary in a country where the national force is not 
concentrated ; it is easy to invade, and difficult to 
conquer. ‘This is distinctly seen in the first ages 
of our (French) history. The conquests of the 
men of the north, which so terribly succeeded each 
other, were only terminated when a power, feeble 
in its centre, but strong in its parts, was consti- 
tuted in the land. Since the establishment of 
feudality in Europe, there bmye been several inva- 
sions, but there have been no conquests, 

The Irish possessed very imperfect notions of 
the feudal system; but the division and dispersion 
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of the public power over the country, which is one 
of the characters of that system, belonged equally 
to their social state. This is the reason why the 
Danes so easily landed in Ireland, and yet could 
nevef establish themselves in the heart of the 
country. On the arrival of the Anglo-Normags, 
the same cause produced the same effects. 

I believe that this social condition of the Irish 
injured the Anglo-Normans in the conquest of the 
country more than it served them in the invasion. 
For reasons already explained, they easily con- 
quered a part of Ireland, but for several centuries 
they made vain efforts to complete their conquest. 
Down to Elizabet¥s reign, the conquered part 
never exceeded a third of all Ireland, and was 
often less. It was called the Pale, on account of 
the palisades or fortifications with which its bor- 
ders were sometimes surrounded. The Pale was 
composed of part of Leinster and the south of 
Munster: sometimes a victory gained over the 
Irish tribes, sometimes a clever treaty concluded 
with one of their princes, extended the bounds of 
the Pale, which, on the other hand, were narrowed 
after evéry reverse of the Anglo-Normans. The 
conquerors often endeavoured to aggrandize the 
Pale by invasions in~Ulster and Connaught, but 
they were regularly repulsed during four centuries. 
Even in that part of the island which we call the 
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Pale, their power did not cease to be -contested 
during these four centuries, and history displays to 
us an uninterrupted series of Irish rebellions, 
bursting out sometimes at one point and sometimes 
at another, leaving to the conquerors not a single 
moment of repose or security.* 

The Anglo-Normans were thus stopped short in 
their progress; the great interest of the Irish was 
to expel them from the space they occupied. But 
we shall soon see that the same cause which, after 
having aided the invasion of the Normans, checked 
their conquests, must have assisted them to. pre- 
serve what they, had acquired, 

In fact, scarcely had thy reached Treland, 
when the Anglo-Normans established themselves 
as feudal lords in all the places of which they 
were masters.+ The native Irish and the Anglo- 
Norman colony were then nearly balanced 
both in strength and weakness. When the 
Anglo-Normans wished to extend their conquestsy 
they found scattered here and there among the 
native Irish an infinity of obstacles arising from 
their pglitical condition ; when, after having re- 
pulsed and discouraged their enemies, the Irish 
undertook to expel them from the countries form- 
ing the Pale, the weakness attached te the frac- 
tional character of their forces re-appeaned; and 


* Geoghegan, vol. ii. p. 71—@32, + Ibid, vol. ii. p. 26, 
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having become in their turn invaders of their con- 
querors, they failed before the Anglo-Normans, 
who, besides the advantage of resisting aggression, 
feeble, because they were divided, opposed -to the 
Irish the same dispersion of social strength which 
is so powerful to resist an invasion. Each -of the 
parties was strong when it defended its own terri- 
tories, and weak when it attacked those of its 
adversary. g 


Scr. IL—Second obstacle to the completion of the 
Conquest: the relation of the Anglo-Norman 
conquerors to England, and of England to 
them, 


The conquering population contained two very 
distinct elements; one party was composed. of 
Norman lords, occupying a secondary situation im 
England, and who, arms in hand, came to seek in 
Ireland estates and higher rank; this was the. 
feudal portion of the conquerors; it oceupied the 
rural districts. In the train of the army came a 
crowd of adventurers of the lowest class, hglonging 
to the British, Saxon, and Danish races, Of which 
the latter had conquered the former, but all had 
been subdued by the Normans. These came to 
trade in Ireland, and settled in the cities. The 
first seized the ground, to live by the toils of the 
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natives reduced to vassalage; the second hoped to 
enrich themselves in the cities by industrial pur- 
suits. Now, there was one fact which, though 
favourable to the country of the colonists, was eter- 
nally adverse to their establishment in Ireland—I 
mean the vicinity of England. 

For colonists, whether they possess land or 
ships, it is a great element of success that they 
should be sufficiently distant from their native soil 
as to adopt the conquered land for their new 
country ; that they should not have the wish nor 
the meanes of leaving it to return.to their birth. 
place:; that it should ‘be as difficult to leave .it-es 
to reach it; and that, on setting their foot on the 
invaded soil, they should feel it necessary to be- 
come its masters for the future, or to lose their 
lives in the struggle. Unluckily, such was not 
the situation of the Anglo-Normans who came 
from England to Ireland. These emigrants never 
quitted home without a design of returning. .- Ire. 
land was never their adopted country : they have 
always taken it in some sort on trial, and on the 
condition of separating from it if they were dissatis- 
fied ; to them the experiment, if unlucky, was not 
fatal; they escaped to return to England, where 
they always had their main interest. Nearly all 
the Norman lords who obtained land in Treland © 
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did not cease to be proprietors in England,* and 
with most of the merchants in the cities their Irish 
trade was only a branch of their commercial esta- 
blishment in some English city. ‘To the Norman 
lord, Ireland was a farm ; to the British merchant 
merely an office ; if both failed, they returned home 
without much loss, From this state of things it 
resulted, that a great number of the new inhabi- 
tants of Ireland had, at their arrival, an interest 
more or less great to quit it; and even when they 
remained, it was always with a resolution not to 
stay permanently; it was not an honest, definitive 
residence; when they gave themselves to Ireland, 
they did not cease to belong to England; hence 
the perpetual arrivals and departures from one 
country to another, which gave Ireland, not the 
appearance of an English colony, but of a place of 
pilgrimage ; hence the absence of the proprietors 
of Irish lands, so often lamented, and against 
which the interests of the country and the English 
government struggled in vain ;+ hence came the 
passing population of colonists, succeeding agch 
other with frightful rapidity, all bearing in their 


* Mac Geoghegan, vol. ii. p. 70. 

+ Absenteeism was made the subject of complaint in the reign 
of Edward I., was taxed by Richard II., and threatened to be 
punished with forfeiture by Henry VIIL—7?. 
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breasts the same dislike for the new country, the 
same sympathies for the country they abandoned, 

It is a portentous starting point for a new 
colony, when those who take possession of the land 

, are not bound to it by strong ties, and, as, I may 
say, rooted to the soil. The absolute necessity of 
living on the conquered land gives the conqueror 
greater energy to subdue it, and gives birth to 
more prudence, more justice, and more humanity, 
in his relations to the vanquished. 

If the Anglo-Normans never completely sub- 
dued the Irish, if they were unjust and cruel in 
their, government, is it-not especially because they 
did not look upon themselves as linked, without 
hope of return, to the destiny of the conquered 
country, and that, seeing England always near as 
a friendly land, a refuge in case of shipwreck, they 
were never excited nor restrained in their actions 
by feeling that success was necessary, and failure 
without remedy ? : 

The starting point of the Anglo-Norman popu- 
lation established in Ireland has had a marked in- 
fluetice on the destiny of the country. 

When the Normans had conquered England, all 
the great vassals, having to struggle against the 
authority of the crown, adopted two principal 
means of increasing their strength ; they formed a 
strict union amongst themselves, and they mingled 
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with the vanquished populations, in whom they 
found external support. 

The Norman conquerors of Ireland had not a 
like interest to adopt the same course, because 
their king resided in England. Scarcely were 
they masters of a part of Ireland, when they 
divided amongst themselves, and commenced those 
deplorable struggles in which the interests of the 
country were absolutely sacrificed, and into which 
each of them mgrely carried views of personal 
aggrandisement. The strong castles which they 
constructed, both as residences and fortresses, be- 
came the theatre of private quarrels, in which the 
Normans exhausted. against each other the forces 
which they should have reserved for the common 
enemy. Some possessed immense domains and 
great power; they lived almost like kings in the 
midst of their vassals ;" their fiefs were erected into 

* palatinates; they created knights at their plea- 
sure; and no authority had access to their do- 
mains, not even the officers of the king.* These 
great barons subdivided each of their possessions 
into an infinite number of sub-tenancies, making 
grants of land on the condition of military service, 


* The Geraldines, in the reign of Henry IIL, seized and im- 
prisoned a lord deputy for opposing their exactions ; and it was 
not without difficulty that they were persuaded to set him at 
liberty.—Tr. : 
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just as‘the king had done to them.* Placed at a 
distance from the only supreme power which could 
control them, the great vassals, jealous of each 
other, because they were nearly equal, aspired 
mutually to destroy each other, and during three 
centuries Ireland was covered with blood, shed 
in support of these sad rivalries. The history of 
the conquest is entirely filled with the quarrels of 
the Butlers and the Fitzgeralds, who during four 
hundred years divided the colony.+ Thus Ireland 
had scarcely escaped the first violence of the con- 
quest when she fell into all the evils of feudal 
anarchy ;{ and feudal anarchy was more disastrous 
in Ireland than anywhere else, because the 
Norman vassals, far from their sovereign lord, gave 


+ Hence the criminal calendars in the disturbed Irish county 
exhibit the names which in England would be deemed most aris- 
tocratic—Fitzgerald, Burke, Lacy, Grace, Butler, &¢.—Tr. 

‘+ The Butlers supported the house of Lancaster, the Fitzgeraldls 
that of York ; but they cared more about their own rivalry than 
the disputed succession. In one of their contests, the old Earl of 
Desmond, desperately wounded, was made prisoner, and borne on 
a litter from the field. When tauntingly asked by the conquerors, 
“ Where now is the great Earl of Desmond ?” he spiritedly replied, 
“ Where he ought to be,—on the necks of the Butlers.”—Tr. 

t The exaction of “ coyne and livery,’ or. food and pay for 
their retainers, was one of the most ruinous oppressions to which 
the cultivators of the soil were subject. Baron Finglas, chief 
justice of Ireland under Heury VIII., declared, “ it would destroy 
hell, if used in the same."—7'r. 


VOL. I. ~ | 
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themselves up without restraint or reserve to all 
sorts of disorders and excesses.* It was a feu- 
dality without a king. Thus abandoned to the 
counsels of their own selfishness, the conquerors 
lost sight of the common interest ; each consoled 
himself for seeing the power of all weakened, pro- 
vided his own was augmented; and he who had 
extended his own domain cared little if the circle 
of English possession in Ireland was restricted. 
There was not a cause of increase for individuals 
which was not a cause of ruin for the mass. Strange 
situation ! the vassals of the king of England were 
too distant to be restrained by his authority, and 
yet they were sufficiently near to demand assist- 
ance when it was required. Hence a sad conse- 
quence resulted; their tyranny, unrestricted by 
superior power, could be exercised with impunity 
over all the inhabitants of Ireland. They had a 
very feeble interest in rendering the population 
happy, whose aid against the king they did not ab- 
solutely: require; and they could oppress that 
population without reserve, sure of royal aid to 
suppress any insurrection. 

It may be easily seen how many obstacles to the 


* In a curious remonstrance of Fedhlim O’Connor to King 
Henry ITE., we find, among other claims for the cruelties and rob- 
beries of De Burgho, a charge of three thousand marks for the 
burning of churches and the massacre of the clergy.—7?r. 
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subjugation of Ireland arose from the situation of 
the conquerors relative to the native Irish. Other 
difficulties not less grave arose from their relation 
to England. 

From the very first day of the invasion a violent 
collision was manifested between two interests 
widely distinct—the interest of the conquering 
Norman lords, and that of the king of England. 

In order to attain their object, the complete sub- 
jugation of the invaded country, the Normans 
ought to occupy the land, reduce the natives to 
vassalage, arid when once masters of the popula- 
tion, govern it with equity, mingle with it by slow 
degrees, and, in one word, preserve by peace and 
justice what had been obtained by all the violence 
and iniquity of war. It is only at this price that 
conquest, always founded on usurpation, can render 
itself legitimate in the course of tinte. 

On the other hand, the English monarchs feared 
that if their Norman vassals formed too close a 
union with the Irish population, and were fused 
with them, a new people might arise from the 


“mixture, sufficiently strong to assert its indepen. 


dence, and too close not to be formidable; they 

thought, on the contrary, that if the conquerors 

never ceased to be English, if they never united 

with the natives, but remained as intermediates 

between them “and England,—if, in a word, they 
a 
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remained simple colonists under the protection of 
the mother-country, then conquered Ireland would 
cause no alarm to England, but would become a 
valuable possession. 

The entire evil has originally risen from this 
opposition of interests; the result was, that Ireland 
had a mixed government, half feudal and half 
colonial; the king was too distant to have the 
feydality well regulated;—the vassals were too 
powerful to have the royal colony obedient. This 
conflict between the English kings and _ their 
vassals continued during four centuries with 
various fortunes: in consequence of these vicissi- 
tudes, Ireland was sometimes led by the Anglo- 
Norman feudality, which, in the midst of all its 
evil passions, often yielded to the interest of all 
conquerors—that is, to mingle with the con- 
querors,—sometimes by the royal power, which 
feared that its supremacy could not be retained, 
except by preventing the union of the victorious 
and the vanquished, 

Scarcely did Henry II. learn the prosperous 
issue of the invasion of Fitz-Stephen, and subse.” 
quently of Strongbow, than in his quality of king 
he claimed the advantages ; and wishing to ensure 
Lis rights, he recalled his victorious vassals to 
England, forbade them to pursue, the conquest, 
and, in order to complete it himself, went in person 
to Trelam. " 


© 
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We may well be surprised that Henry IL, so 
Jealous of maiitaining his royal superiority over 
his conquering subjects in Ireland, should first 
have founded for their profit that feudal power 
which at a later period became the rival of his 
own. All the power of the barons, in fact, arose 
from the large grants of land which he made, or 
permitted them to make; but Henry acted thus 
because he could not act otherwise.* 

A conquest was not effected in the middle ages 
as in the present. In our days, the prince who 
subdues a country garrisons it with a paid and 
permariént army ; and whether he aids his subjects 
to become colonists, or leaves the possession of the 
soil to the natives, he remains, by means of his 
soldiers, master of the conquered country. : 

Nothing like this could occur at a time when a 
king possessed neither a permanent army nor 
soldiers properly so called. His military forces 
did not belong ‘him personally, but were -fur- 
nished by his vassals, who, in return for grants of 
land, paid a military service restricted within 


* Henry II. had formed wise plans for extending and securing 
his conquests, when he was recalled to England by the alarming 
intelligence ofthe rebellion of his ungrateful sons, and the arrival 
of two papal legates to inquire into the cireumstances of Becke’s 
murder, He never afterwards had leisure to return to Ireland. 
—Tr. 
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narrow limits. The feudal army could not be re- 
quired by the king, save in determined cases. 
Compelled ta support a defensive, it was not bound 
to an offensive, war. When a conquest was under- 
taken, all who accompanied the king submitted 
without doubt to feudal rule, but no one was 
bound to follow him; and when his vasgals, in 
such a case, joined him, it was under the condi- 
tion, expressed or understood, that the conquered 
country should be divided between all, according 
to the rank of each. Henry II. could not have 
conquered Ireland without his vassals; without 
them he could not preserve his conquests, and he 
could not pay their past services, nor ensure their 
future devotion, without bestowing lands; he 
granted them in all Ireland, with the exception of 
some royal reserves,* and on this condition he had 
an army.t 

The difficulty was, to give ‘é. a power which 
he could not refuse, and at ti®’same time pre- 
serve his own. Here we must repeat a fact which 
constantly presents itself in the history of Ireland, 
and which, however viewed, is always a misfortune 
or an embarrassment,—I mean the geographical 
position of Ireland with respect to England. 


* Mac Geoghegan, vol. ii. p. 139, gives an interesting account of 
the levying a feudal army by Edward TIT. 
+ Plowden, vol. i. p. 37. 
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When we examined the condition of the Anglo- 
Normans in Ireland, whether as land-owners or 
merchants, we found nothing more adverse to 
them than the extreme vicinity of England. If we 
now conaider it in another point, that of the royal 
interest, we shall find that Ireland, instead of 
being too near, was too distant. In truth, from 
the mere absence of the king, the vassals found 
themselves independent, and beyond the .reach of 
royal authority; and it. was commonly said that 
the king’s subjects in Ireland were more Irish 
than the Irigh themselves, (Ipsig Hybernis 
Hyberniores.)* We have seen above what a sad 
use they made of this independence, and how they 
pursued their selfish designs in despite of the royal 
power. They had only one common interest in 
which they could agree with the king; that was, 
when the existence of the English colony was so 
menaced, that the vassals ran the risk of losing 
their estates, and the king his lordship. But when 
the Anglo-Norman possession was secured, the 
quarrel was renewed between the Normans, who, no 
longer having need of the king, evaded his power, 


* Some of the Norman barons actually abandoned English 
Jaw, manners, and name, to assume the character of Irish petty 
Princes. Thus two of the De Burghos, having usurped the lands 
of their nephew, took the titles of Mae William Oughter and Mac 
William Eighter (the farther and nether Mac William.) —Tr. 
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and the king, who, seeing the conquest secure, did 
not fear to weaken the conquerors, 

Doubtless the king would have triumphed in 
the struggle, if he had been able, if not to reside 
permanently in Ireland, at least often visit it, to 
show his power. But we must remark, that from 
the time of the conquest to Elizabeth, that is td 
say, during the whole period embraced by our first 
epoch, the kings of England had not a single mo- 
ment of political leisure, domestic or foreign. The 
domestic feuds of the Plantagenets, the wars with 
Scotland, France, and the barons, and, finally, the 
murderous contests of the houses of York and 
Lancaster, spent the blood and wasted the strength 
of England. None of the monarchs who succeeded 
each other during this terrible drama could, for 
the sake of his power in Ireland, leave England, 
where his life was not less menaced than his 
crown.* 

Placed in the absolute impossibility of governing 
the Anglo-Irish colony themselves, the kings of 
England were forced to delegate their power to a 
deputy; but it was a further misfortune that they 
could never procure good delegates. Their repre- 
sentative, called sometimes viceroy, sometimes 
lord deputy, lord justice, or lord lieutenant, was, 


* Richard’s absence in Ireland afforded Henry IV. an oppor- 
anity of usurping the crown.—Tr. 
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in general, either too weak or too strong. If they 
selected one of the great vassals in Ireland, they 
did vot find in him a willing instrument for the re- 
pression of the Norman lords. A great feudatory 
himself, he made common cause with his fellows, 
and turned against the king the arms with which 
he had been supplied to combat feudality.* If, to 
escape such a peril, the king chose a less consider- 
able personage for his lieutenant, such as a simple 
knight, whose worth was merely personal, then this 
deputy, possessing only the royal confidence and 
his- own merit, had no influence over ‘the great 
vassals: with whose government he was charged.+ 
‘Henry IL, John, (when a prince,) and Richard 
IL, are the only kings of England, who, during the 
four centuries succeeding the invasion, showed 
themselves in Ireland; and they only appeared 
there, being always called home by some interest 
superior to the peace of Ireland. “In 1895,” 
says an Irish historian, with great candour, “ Ire- 
land would have been assuredly conquered by 


* This was particularly the case with the Geraldines, whose 
family connexions were very extensive. 

+ To this cause must be ascribed the failure of Sir Thomas 
Rokeby to tranquillise Ireland. (a.v. 1053.) He was one of the 
most enlightened governors Ireland ever possessed, but he wanted 
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Richard IL, had he not been called home to resist 
the Duke of Lancaster.” * 

It is now-evident that numberless obstacles, 
arising both from the relations of the Anglo- 
Normans to England, and from those of the 
English kings to the feudality established in Ire- 
land, impeded the conquest of that country. 


Secr. IIL—Third obstacle to the Conquest ; the 
condition ‘imposed on the natives by the con- 
querors. 

The great interest of the Anglo-Normans was, 
as I have already said, to unite as rapidly as pos- 
sible with the natives, and to form with them'a 
single community, completed by sentiments, ideas, 
and interests. Victory physically unites the con- 
querors and the conquered, but a moral alliance 
between them can alone give permanence to the 
conquest. 

Now the first means that presents itself to con- 
querors for sowing among the vanquished the 
seeds of union and mutual sympathy, is to give 
the latter a share in the social and political advan- 
tages of the established government, and at once 
place them under the rule of 2 common equity. 


= Mac Geoghegan, vol. ii. p. 16). 
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But, whether through pride, selfishness, or weak. 
ness, the Anglo-Normans, during four centuries, 
adopted a contrary course of proceeding towards 
the native Trish. 

No sooner were the Anglo-Ngrmans established 
in Ireland, than they at once came into possession 
of the privileges and liberties peculiar to feudal 
society, w@n the kings of England had pro- 
bably no inclination to dispute, even if they 
possessed the power. ‘They had recognised 
rights, guarantees formally stipulated, and institu- 
tions as free in principles as those of England. 
Trial by jury was established in Ireland; laws 
were made in Irish parliaments, composed of 
Lords and-Commons; and shortly’ after Magna 
Charta was proclaimed in England, its empire was 
recognised in Ireland. But when the Anglo- 
Normans received such liberties, they kept them 
to themselves, and did not extend their benefits to 
the Irish population subject to their sway. 

The vanquished population, amongst whom the 
national spirit was deeply rooted, naturally felt no 
disposition to take the new law of the conqueror; 
itclung to its ancient traditions and old customs, 
and perhaps it would have taxed the utmost efforts 
of the conquerors to obtain the adoption of their 
laws. But instead of labouring to give such laws, 
the Anglo-Normans, or rather the kings of Eng- 
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and, whom they were forced to obey, were abso- 
lutely opposed to the introduction of English 
law.* 

We have seen already the interest which the 
English king hadga preventing the union of the 
Anglo-Normans with the native Irish, which he 
feared to see become too strong, and the division 
of whom was weakness. ae 

The Norman barons, on their side, who commit- 
ted the greatest disorders, and severely oppressed 
the native population, were interested in preventing 
the sufferers from appealing to English law for pro- 
tection against their outrages.t 

* Mr. Beaumont is not quite justified in ascribing the opposi- 
tion to the introduction of English law either to the Irish people 
or the English monarchs; both frequently evinced much anxiety 
for such a consummation, but they were baffled by the local 
ascendency. In the reign of Edward L., the Irish princes contiguous 
tothe English settlements offered to the king, through his deputy, 
a subsidy of eight thousand marks, on condition of being admitted 
to the rights of British subjects. Edward earnestly recommended 
their petition to the Anglo-Norman parliament, but it was rejected 
hy that body with every mark of indignation.—Tr. 

+ Five Irish septs or families, called the five bloods, were ad- 
mitted to the benefit of British law by Henry IT. In the roll of 
pleas, 28 Edward IIL, is the following curious proof that the ex- 

clusion of the rest of the natives amounted to a total denial of 


justice. 

“Sinon Neal complains of William Newlogh, that he, with 
force and arms, &c., broke the said Simon’s close, &c., whence he 
says that he is damaged to the amount of twenty shillings, and 
thereof, &e. 
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Thus, after the first chaos of invasion, the An- 
glo-Norman population and the native Irish, instead 
of displaying a tendency to unite, ceased not to 
form two separate communities, having each its 
distinet government and its ownelaws.* 

This separation established by law in political 
society was introduced into the cities by municipal 
regulations. 

Immediately after the conquest, Anglo-Norman 
populations were established in the Irish towns: 
these settlers came for the purposes of commerceand 
industry, and-they-failed not to procure for ‘them- 
selves the monopoly of both. These towns sticces: 
sively obtained charters which granted them certain 


~ And the aforesaid William comes now and says that the afore- 
stid Simon is 4 Irishman, and not of the fice bloods, and asks 
judgment if he be held to answer him.” 

Fortunately Simon was able to proye himself one of the five 
bloods, viz. the O’Neills of Ulster, and he therefore obtained com- 
pensatio! Tr. 

* Hardiman says, “ No fact is better authenticated than that, 





for many centuries, the native lrish continued to enact laws in 
their own districts to prevent any intercourse whatever with the 
English settlers, whose rapacity and want of principle, say the na- 
tive historians, were so notorious, that they becampe proverbial. 

With one of English race no friendship make ; 

Shouldst thon, destruction thee will overtake 3 . 

He'll lie in wait to rain thee when he can 3 

Such is the friendship of an English man.” 

History of Galway, p. 68, 
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privileges, and constituted them municipal corpo- 
rations. 

‘As the exclusive interest of a town composed of 
merchants is a commercial interest, it may be easily 
understood that te municipal corporations of Ire- 
land were commercial corporations. Now, these 
corporations followed the inclination natural to all 
privileged bodies, which is an exclusive ten- 
dency. 

The Anglo-Norman towns had doubtless an 
interest in trading with the natives, but they had 
from the beginning a double interest to exclude 
the Irish from their walls; first, because this ex- 
clusion was ordained by statute, and they could not 
with impunity break the law; secondly, because 
to admit a new citizen within their precincts was 
generally to admit a new commercial fival. So 
that though they were compelled to form commer- 
cial relations with the natives, they took care that 
they should not share in their commercial privi- 
leges. ; 
Still such is the irresistible sympathy which 
leads the best separated populations to unite, that 
in spite of all these obstacles, the Irish and the 
conquerors made several efforts to approximate ; 
and as the English law did not permit the Irishman 
to become an Anglo-Norman, the Anglo-Norman 
became an Irishman: the vanquished being unable 
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to receive the laws of the victor, the conqueror 
took those of the conquered. 

* Tt was attempted to check this tendency by 
the Srarure oF KILKENNY, (a. D. 1866, Edward 
IIL.) an act memorable in the dark annals of Irish 
legislation. ‘This law provided that marriage, fos- 
terage,t or gossipred{ with the Irish, or submission 
to the Irish law, should be considered and punished 
as high treason. It declared that if any man of 
English descent should use an Irish name, speak 
the Irish language, or observe Irish customs, he 
should forfeit his estate, until security was given 
for his conformity to English manners! It was 


* In the translation of’ this passage, a slight liberty is taken with 
the text ; Mr. de Beaumont took his account of the Statute of Kil- 
kenny from Sir J. Davis, who only quotes the parts which bear on 
a particular point ; it has been deemed better to turn to the act 
itself—Tr. 

+ The custom of placing the children of the chief to be nursed 
by the wife of a favourite tenant is not yet bunished from remote 
districts in lreland. The fraternal link was not more binding than 
that hetween the foster-children, and the nurse was scarcely less 
respected than the mother. In spite of the law, the custom was 
adopted hy the English and their descendants to a very late period : 
the Lrish customs and excise are full of records connected with pro- 
vision made for persons connected by fosterage.—Tr. 

t In the Irish church, before its union with Rome, the relation 
of sponsor to god-child was deemed more sacred than it ever has 
been in the Latin or English church, and traces Be the feeling are 
atill discernible—Tr. 
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also declared penal to present a mere Irishman 
(that is, one not of the five bloods,* or who had not 
purchased a charter of denization) to any benefice, 
or receive him into any monastery. And finally, it 
was strictly forbidden to entertain any native bard, 
minstrel, or story-teller ; or to admit an Irish horse 
to graze on the pasture of a liege subject, 

These proscriptions were not idle menaces; in 
the reign of Edward IV., Fitzgerald Earl of Des- 
mond, one of the greatest of the Anglo-Norman 
barons, was condemned to death, and executed, for 
having married a wife of Irish blood.¢ 

Thus the link destined to unite the conquerors 
and the vanquished was broken so soon as it was 
formed. ? 

The policy of England opposed equally to the 
Irish becoming English, and to the English min- 
gling with the Irish, compelled the vanquished to 
become enemies. ‘They remained such, and after 
a thousand submissions, simulated or sincere, they 


* See note, page 36. 

+ Desmond was put to death, without the formality of a trial, 
by the Lord Deputy, Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, who procured 
an act of attainder against both him and Kildare, for “alliance 
fostering and alterage with the king’s enemies.” His real crime 
was ridiculing the king’s marriage with Lady Elizabeth Grey. He 
had been previously a royal favourite on account of his services 
against the Butler! who were partisans of the house of Lancaster, 
—Tr. 
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incessantly renewed their struggles, which, though 
inadequate to establishing their freedom, rendered 
the triumph of the conquerors singularly precarious 
and insecure, 

Two facts prove, better than the most:Jaboured 
reasoning, the sad effects of the plan adopted by 
the English for the government of Ireland. 

In 1406, three hundred years after the invasion, 
the Irish made war at the gates of Dublin, and 
ravaged with impunity the suburbs of that city: in 
the middle of the reign of Henry VIIL, when that 
prince was at the height of his power, the extent 
of the Pale was limited to a radius of about twenty 
miles." 





SECOND EPOCH. 
From 1585 to 1690. 


RELIGIOUS WARS. 


Wuar four hundred years could not effect, we shall 

see accomplished in a century—the complete con- 

quest of Ireland. Henry VIII. commenced the 

work, Elizabeth and Cromwell finished it. ‘Three 

despots of such a stamp were not likely to wish 
* Mae Geoghegan, vol. ii. pp. 167 and 300. 
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the same thing without effecting it, and each of 
them desired ardently, though for different reasons, 
the conquest of Ireland. It is not the achieve- . 
ment itself that deserves our attention, 30 much as 
the causes which produced it, and the consequences 
which followed. Until then, Ireland had only been 
to England an object of secondary consideration ; 
how did it suddenly become the principal object of 
English policy? Elizabeth expended on its con- 
quest all the treastires of England: Cromwell dis- 
played in its reduction all the resources of his 
valour and intense will; and when the great reli- 
ligious and political drama, which, during the 
seventeenth century, so fearfully agitated England 
and the entire world, came to a close, Ireland was 
the theatre of the combat; the problem of Eng- 
lish liberty or sérvitude was solved on the bankg of 
the Boyne. 

Treland was conquered—all the Irish insurrec- 
tions stifled; henceforth there is but a single law 
in Ireland, that of England ; there is no more a 
Pale, no more Irish provinces distinct from the 
colony; all becomes English Ireland, and every 
inhabitant is equally subject to the English sove- 
reign. How does it happen that this contest, in- 
stead of preparing a union between the conquerors 
and conquered, establishes between them a new 
and larger separation, renders hereafter a compact 
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union impossible, and plants in the breasts of both 
parties germs of mutual hatred, which have only 
been further developed by the course of years and 
ages ! 

The solution of these questions is found in asin- 
gle fact, which is, as it were, the soul of this entire 
period, und the key of all Irish miseries; I mean 
the opposition which was then established between 
the religious creed of the Sondnetors and the 
vanquished, 

Sect. 1.— How, when England became Pro- 
testant, it must have desired that Ireland should. 
become so likewise. 


The philosophic and religious movement which, 
in the sixteenth century, terminated in the Refor- 
mation, and produced such an immense effect in 
England and Scotland, did not reach Ireland: 
whilst England and Scotland became protestant, 
Ireland remained catholic. 

From the first moment of its appearance on the 
stage of the world, the doctrine of Luther had di- 
vided nations, and this separation was not acci- 
dental. 

Although the theory of the innovators was very 
far from freedom, it had been forced, if not to give 
it birth, at least to invoke its name, and that was 
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sufficient to ensure the Reformation a natural sym- 
pathy among populations in possession of free in- 
stitutions, whilst the countries subject to despotism 
naturally rejected a worship sprung from free ex- 
amination, and attached themselves more closely 
than ever to the ancient faith, which was based on 
authority. 

_This, united with several other causes not con- 
nected with my subject, explains why France and 
Spain continue®™ linked to the court of Rome, 
whilst England and Scotland separated from it. 
The religious dispute of the sixteenth century was 
not merely a dispute of ideas and creeds, struggling © 
with each other in the arena of intelligence and 
faith ; it was a political war of nations; it was a 
solemn contest between the principle of authority 
represented by the immovable power of the’ gourt 
of Rome, and the liberty of which the Reformation 
was the symbol. 

1 have already said that England took the side of 
the Reformation; hence the chief cause of the mis- 
fortunes of Ireland during the period which occu- 
pies our attention. England having become pro- 
testant, must have wished that Ireland should be- 
come so likewise, and this was to wish an impossi- 
bility. 

England must have wished it; and, in fact, the 
spirit of proselytism which then animated the 
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christian world, was not less ardent with her than 
the other countries of Europe. Her reformers 
were as enthusiastic and intolerant ag the Catho- 
lics whom they had conquered; and religious fa- 
naticism by itself would have impelled the English 
to attempt the conversion of Ireland; but they 
had, in addition, an imperious political reason: if 
they did not impose the reformed faith on Ireland, 
they had reason to fear that Ireland would Te- 
establish the Catholic church. Whilst they stig- 
matised the Romish creed with the names super- 
stition and idolatry, the Catholics repulsed. the re- 
formed doctrine as heretical and impious. In this 
season of ardent faith, one church could only be 
preserved by the destruction of the other. In 
truth, Ireland in the sixteenth century was not for- 
midable to England except on account of foreign- 
ers. Scarcely had the great quarrel between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism burst forth in Europe, 
when Ireland became the aim of all the Catholic. 
countries, eager to overthrow Protestantism in Eng- 
land. It was the hope of the court of Rome, and 
the centre to which the intrigues of the Papacy, 
Spain, and France, tended. From the very begin- 
ning of the Reformation, the sovereign pontiff in- 
dicated nis reliance on Ireland, by circulating an 
old prophecy, intimating that the throne of St. 
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Peter would not be shaken so long as Ireland re- 
mained Catholic.* 

Thus, though England had been Jed, by intolerant 
passions, to combat the Catholic religion in Ire- 
land, it would have been compelled to the effort by 
care for its own defence, and interest in its own 
liberties. : 

But I have said, that in wishing to render Ire~ 
land Protestant, England desired an impossibility, 
and this is easily demonstrated.t 


Sect. I].—Of the Causes that prevented Ire- 
land from becoming Protestant. 


After the long night of the middle ages, light 
had suddenly sprung up amongst all the nations of 
Europe, and society had made rapid progress every- 


* Plowden, vol. i. 

+ The claim of England to supremacy over Ireland for four 
eenturies rested on a papal grant, and that grant was conditional. 
This fact had been so repeatedly recognised by parliaments, eccle- 
siastical synods, and all other public authorities, that it was uni- 
versally regarded as a first principle. By adopting the Reformed 
religion, England clearly voided the grant ; and if Ireland re- 
mained Catholic, every Irishman acknowledged the pope’s right of 
resumption. England had, therefore, no alternative but to aban- 
don the country, or to change the conditions of allegiance ; which 
could not be done to all appearance at the time without subvert- 
ing the ancient faith.—Tr. 


es ’ 
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where, except in Ireland, where the civil strife of 
the conquest having been perpetuated, everything 
remained stationary. , 

In the midst of a political chaos and a moral 
anarehy, faith in the Catholic and Romish church 
had alone remained in the creed of the Irish people. 
This faith reigned in absolute sovereignty over 
their minds, without any other idea to divide its 
empire.* Whilst the successive efforts of a philoso- 
phical spirit prepared Europe for religious reform, 
Ireland, in a remote corner of the world, distant 
from every intellectual movement, was still safe 
from doubt; she had learned nothing of Wycliffe or 
Huss; she had not heard the mutterings that pre- 
ceded the eruption of the yoleano; she had seen ~ 
none of the brilliant flashes which heralded the 
great conflagration of the sixteenth century. 

Of all European countries, Ireland was conse- 
quently the most attached to its ancient creed, and 
the least capable of comprehending the new reli- 
gion which the English wished to establish. 

It must be added, that had these dispositions 
been different, the Reformation presented itself 


* It must also be added, that the native Irish clergy won the 
affections of their flocks by frequently interfering to check the 
oppressions of the oligarchy ; the Irish, therefore, valued their re- 
ligious system as the only institution which afforded them any 
protection from the tyranny of the aristocracy.—Tr. 
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under such circumstances that it could not be, ac- 
cepted. 

Who, in fact, brought to Ireland a creed which 
the country neither desired nor comprehended? 
It was brought by a people with whom the country 
had been at war for four hundred years, by a people 
whom it hated asa mortal foe, and from whose 
yoke it still hoped toescape. It might be said with 
confidence, that if the Irish were inclined to reform 
, their faith, this attempt of England would have 
prevented them ; under existing circumstances, it 
would only be an additional motive to combat an 
adversary, who not ouly wished to conquer the 
country, but to impose upon it a religion. 

Besides, when the monarchs of England invited 
the Irish to shake off the yoke of Rome, they found 
themselves in a dilemna, which must. have invited 
the Irish to resistance, if they had not been im- 
pelled by more serious motives. It was from the 
pope that the English monarch had originally re- 
ceived his rights; how then could he contest the 

. power from which he held his sovereignty? how 
throw doubt on the spiritual authority of the pope, 
whose temporal power had not been contested when 
it was exerted to bestow a kingdom ? : 

The enterprise of England was clearly impossi- 
ble. Thus the despotism of the Tudors, which 
established the Anglican church in England, only 
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revolted Ireland. Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
seized all the monasteries, greedily confiscated all 
ecclesiastical wealth, commanded the use of the 
Anglican ritual in all the Catholic churches,* sub- 


* It was a ridiculous but a very mischievons Bunder of the 
English rulers, that they did not cause the Prayer-book to be 
translated into Irish ; for to the mass of the people English was as 
much an unknown tongue as Latin. This violation of the very 
first principle of the Reformation, which required that prayers 
should be offered in a Iai understood by the people, excited 
hostility and ridicule. It was, of course, fair game for a satirist 
like Ward, and his attack on it is far the most pungent part of 
his Hudibrastic History of the Reformation. 

They cried the mass down, ‘cause (they said) 
The priest in unknown language pray’d, 
And yet themselves their prayer-book sent 
To such as knew not what it meant. 

And it was read, and psalms were sung, 

And sermons preach'd in English tongue, 
Among wild Irish; where not one 

Knew what they said; but cried O Hone! 
O Hone! they cried, and shook their heads, 
With grief to change their mass and beads, 
For what they knew to bea pray’r, 

No more, poor souls, than Banks his mare. 

The best passage in the book is a whimsical description of an 
English clergyman reading prayers to an Irish congregation ; the 
people make responses in the wrong places, and occasionally raise 
an Irish how] which frightened the poor stranger. 

He came at last out of his fits, 
And gather'd up his scatter'd wits ; 
Assum’d new courage, and grew brisk, 
And took his journey to his desk : 
VOL. I. - DBD 
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jected to severe penalties those who absented them- 
selves from church, and made the oath of supre- 
macy necessary for sharing in all acts of social and 
political life. They had acted the same way in 
England, but the two countries were in a different 


Where, being seated in his chair, 

Gives laud and praise, and falls to pray'r ; 
When, to! another bill-lil-lil-im, 

Which he mistook for kill, ky kill him, 
So stunn’d him that he could not pray 
One word, but strove to get away 3 

‘Then in a cold sweat down he fell, 

Alive or dead he could not tell. 


The congregation believing the parson dead, raise a lament over 
him in a truly Irish style. 


Oh! hub-bub-boo ! (for all did weep 
To see the parson dead asleep) ; 
What made thee die ? Oh, dear Aroon, 
What made thee go away so soon, 
And leave thy tythes behind ? Hubboo, 
Hadst thou not tythe of calf and cow, 
Of lambs and ewes, and new-shorn fleece, 
Of honey, wax, and bees, and geese ? 
O Hone! tythe-duck, and sow, and pigs, 
Tythe-chickens, hens, and Easter-eggs. 

He is finally brought home by the sexton and his wife. 
Being thus in safety home convey’d, 
He gets his supper, and to bed: 
For always, whether well or ill, 
His stomach was infallible ; 
Their church itself was never 80 
Infallible as parson’s maw. Tr, 
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position. After the Sanguinary wars of the Roses, 
the English wished, at all hazards, to give their 
monarchs power, which indeed they were capable 
of taking by force. Religious supremacy could 
net be refused to Henry VIII. without diminishing 
his royal authority, of which it formed a part, and 
to this the English people had no inelination. It 
was quite the contrary with the Irish, who, far 
from seeking to strengthen the power of the English 
monarch, were eager to escape from it, and eagerly 
seized an additional reason for detesting it, Thus, 
while Henry VIII. and Elizabeth established the 
reformed faith in England, according to their will 
and pleasure, all their efforts to fix it in Ireland 
terminated in three or four insurrections against 
England, to which, without doubt, the national 
sentiment was no stranger, but which, nevertheless, 
were principally derived from the new source of 
hatred springing from religion.* 

Ireland was, in truth, subdued by Elizabeth.+ 
This princess, in less than ten years, spent three 
millions and a half of money, an immense sum for 


° The Trish Juvenal, written in the beginning of the last century, 
but for some unknown reason never published, says, 
“ You'll scarce believe it, "tis so wondrous odd, 
They hate each other for the love of God.”—Tr, 
+ The semi-official history of the conquest was called Hibernia 
Pacata.—Tr, 


- 
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the sixteenth century; and lost an incalculable 
number of her bravest soldiers in effecting .. this 
conquest. But the result of the submission of 
Treland was the cessation of the war, not the adoption 
of the Anglican worship. Perhaps it might have 
been foreseen that the Irish, whilst submitting to 
civil and political laws, would retain their religious 
creed and worship ; for it is the: natural.disposition 
of man, when he undergoes physical violence, to 
take refuge in his soul, and proclaim himself free 
there, while his body is loaded with chains. 

The first efforts of despotism had been vain; 
the Irish retained only the recollection of . the 
tyranny ; they remembered that, to conquer them 
and change their worship, Elizabeth had waged a 
cruel war, followed by frightful famine and destmc- 
tive plague.* 

The Stuarts ascended the throne ‘of England ; 

* More than one half of the population perished by the sword, 
famine, or pestilence. ‘ The country,” says Hollinshed, a cotem- 
porary writer, “ which was before rich, fertile, populous, abounding 
in pastuyages, harvest-lands, and cattle, is now deserted and barren 5 
no fruit or corn grows in its fields, no cattle is found in its pastu- 
rages; there are no birds in the air, no fish in the streams; in a 
word, the vengeance of Heaven is so heavy on the land, that it may 
be traversed from one end to the other almost without meeting man, 
woman, or child,”—-Hol. 460. It was on this occasion that the 
principal woods of Ircland were destroyed, and several bogs formed 
by the decay of the falling timber and the stoppage of the Tmountein 
atreams.—Tr. 
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the English became more protestant, ‘because they 
suspected::that -their rulers were net so. The 
Trish, on the contrary, believing the Stuarts Cathay 
lics, were encouraged to remain such, ‘This is the 
reason why, after Charles I., the Irish, who hated the 
English, generally loved the king of England. The 
fear of fines, the dread of confiscation, the terror of 
imprisonment, often produced: external conformity 
to the English worship in the towns; all those who 
executed any public, even a municipal office, were 
obliged under heavy penalties tocomply with the Eng- 
lish ritual ;* finally, there was always a current of 
new comers from England, who were Protestants 
when they arrived, and remained what they were. 
Nevertheless, in consequence of political events, the 
English government which imposed this worship 
lost its power in Ireland ; the English settlers, as 
well as the Irish natives, abandoned the Anglican 
church, and spontaneously returned to the Catholic 
religion. This happened after the death of Eliza- 
beth, to-whom James I.. succeeded, a- monarch 
believed in Ireland favourable to catholicism.+ It 

* The Elizabethan Act of Uniformity (2 Eliz.) obliged all public 
functionaries, from the highest to the lowest, to take the oath of su- 
premacy. . 

+ James I. was obliged to issue a proclamation to disabuse his 
Trish subjects of the notion that he was disposed to grant liberty of 
conscience. The proclamation is too long for insertion, but is in its 


way aperfect curiosity.—Tr. 
- 
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was the same under Charles I. in 1642, when the 
population believed it possible to take wp arms 
against the English parliament, and at the same 
time remain faithful to the king. Even during the 
periods of tranquillity and submission, observance 
of the Anglican-worship was with difficulty obtained 
frou the English inhabitants of the towns them 
selves. During Elizabeth’s reign, the greatest per- 
secution of the Catholics was the prohibition of 
their own ritual; no serious efforts were made to 
enforce the adoption of that of England. James I. 
was more enterprising without being more fortu- 
nate. During his reign it once happened that the 
town of Galway could not find a mayor willing to 
take the oath of supremacy; * and Chichester, 
viceroy of Ireland,+ giving an account:of the-vain 
efforts he had made to bring over some leading per- 
sonages to the Anglican church, whose conversion 
was eagerly desired, depicted very accurately the 
state of the country when he declared that the 
atmosphere and even “the soil of Ireland were 
tainted with popery.” 

* Hardiman’s Galway, pp. 212, 213, 

+ See his letters in the collection of State-papers, Chichéstér’s 
honesty may be doubted; he was anxious to make a fortune by 
trafficking in Irish confiscations, and the reconciliation of the Lrish 
owners to the English church would have impeded his designs. He 


finally acquired immense estates in Ulster, and bequeathed to his 
posterity a princely fortune and a detested name—Tr. 
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Such was the state of affairs in Ireland, that the 
reformed religion could not be supported by a regu~ 
lar and durable persecution. Circumstances ne- 
cessarily and suddenly led to.a general war. In 
- England it was a struggle of parties so nearly 
balanced, that one was ultimately the master of the 
other; in Ireland it was an entire Catholic popula- 
tion driven to revolt when its religion was assailed. 


Sect. II].—How England rendered Ireland Pro- - 
testant— Protestant Colonisation —~ Elizabeth 
and James I. - 


It was impossible to convert Ireland to Protestan- 
tism, and yet it was necessary that Ireland should 
become Protestant. 

This necessity was every day more imperious for 
England; for, besides its hatred against a religious 
and political principle hostile to its own, it feared 
Catholic Ireland, and the more, as its own liberties 
were disputed, and as the absolute governments of 
the continent formed many intrigues in Ireland to 
strike with the same blow the Protestant religion 
and the liberties of England. 

The first means derived from persecution and 
war having failed, another was tried: wholesale 
‘confiscation; the expulsion of the Catholics from 
the Irish soil, and their immediate replacement 


. 
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by Protestant colonists. This violent and odious 
means had nothing repugnant to the manners of 
the times; for confiscation and death had been at 
the bottom of all the political and religious quar- 
rels from the time of Henry VIIL; it could only 
be said, that when tried on so vast a scale it was of 
difficult execution; for how could an entire popu- 
lation be driven from its natal soil? What was to 
be done with the people torn from their dwellings ? 
How could all be massacred? If not massacred, 
how were they to live when plundered? And far- 
ther, how could an entire people be found ready to 
take their place? It is not so easy as people think 
to practise injustice. Still the obstacles did not 
daunt the projectors, ; 

The first attempt of this kind was made in the 
reign of Elizabeth. The genius of this queen 
discovered the object to be attained, and her 
tyranny easily adopted the means. Desmond’s re- 
volt was the opportunity.* Near six thousand acres 
in the province of Munster having been confis- 


* Desmond was driven into rebellion hy the subtle malignity of 
the Earl of Osmond and others, envious of his Power and estates. 
He offered to surrender to Admiral Winter, on condition of being 
conveyed to England to plead his cause before the queen, but this 
was sternly refused. To take his trial in Treland, was voluntarily 
to submit to ruin, for the political trials of that day, at least in Ire-' 
land, are edifying comments on the maxim, “ It is quarrel and cause 
enough to bring a sheep that is fat to the shambles.” —Tr, 
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cated, proclamation was made in England, offering 
these lands to all who would take them on certain 
conditions, of which the first was, that not a single 
farmer or labourer of Irish birth should be em- 
ployed on these lands.* About two hundred thou- 
sand acres were thus distributed to the new settlers 
of English descent. The old inhabitants of the 
soil, dispossessed of their domains, only found 
shelter in the depths of the forests, or on the un- 
cultivated sides of the mountains. 

The work begun by Elizabeth was continued . by 
her successors. : 

In the reign of James L, the real or ae 
plot of the Karls of Tyrone and Tyrconnell, and 
Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, having been detected, the 
six northern counties which belonged to them, (as 
suzerains,t) Donegal, Tyrone, Derry, Fermanagh, 


* Leland, voLii. p. 301. 

+ The IrisH*@¥fefs possessed the suxerainité but not the property 
of the soil: consequently the guilt of O’Donnell, though even so 
clearly proved, could not affect the right of their feudatories, who 
were not even accused of treason. The English law of forfeiture, 
in itself sufficiontly unjust, never declared that the interests of in- 
nocent tenants should be sacrificed for the rebellion of the landlords; 
it only placed the king in the place of the person whose property 
had been forfeited, and left all the relatior ot the tenantry un- 
altered, Yet were all the actual holders’, Fads in these devoted 
districts dispossessed without even the shit of a pretence; and 
this‘abominable wickedness is even at the present day eulogised by 
many as the consummation of political wisdom.—Tr. 

. dé 
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Cavan, and Armagh, were confiscated to the crown; 
rather more than half a million of acres were thus 
placed at James’s disposal. As, after Elizabeth's 
first confiscation, several of the English on whom 
lands had been bestowed had not entered on the 
possession, James permitted the Scots on this occa- 
sion to share with the English in the division of the 
confiscated estates, under the pretence that they 
were nearer Ireland, but in reality through par- 
tiality for his countrymen. 

The regulation of this new colony was not pre- 
cisely similar to that which had served as a base 
for the first. 

In Elizabeth’s colony, the occupant of the soil 
should be an Englishman—in that of James 1, it 
was necessary he should be a Protestant of the 
Anglican church.* ; 

Experience had consequently shown a defect in 
the first colony, which an effort was fade to avoid 
in the second. 

“The original English adventurers,” says Le- 
land, “on their first settlement in Ireland, were 
captivated by the fair appearance of the plain and 
open districts. Here they erected their castles 


* This rule was not enforced against the Scottish Presbyterians. 
who were just as unwilling to take the oath of supremacy as the 
Irish Catholics—Tr. 
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and habitations, and foreed the old natives into the 
woods and mountains, their natural fortresses: 
thither they drove their preys—there they kept 
themselves unknown, living by the milk of their 
kine, without husbandry or tillage—there they 
increased to infinite numbers by promiscuous gene- 
ration, and there they held their assemblies, and 
formed their conspiracies without discovery.” (Lel. 
vol, ii. p. 431.) 

To escape this peril, quite a different plan was 
adopted for the second plantation; the confiscated 
lands were given to the new settlers, on condition 
of their residing in the woody and mountainous 
part of the country, whilst the dispossessed natives 
were left free in the plains, where they wowd be 
more easily watched. A still more important inno- 
vation was made— the Irish whose lands were con- 
fiscated, and the new English settlers who had 
been intermingled in Elizabeth’s plan, were settled 
in distinct and separate districts.* It is from this 
colonisation that the city of Londonderry, founded 
by the corporation of London, arose; from it also 
dates the Scotch and Presbyterian settlement in 
Ireland ; and this starting point of puritanism in 
Ireland is too important not to be demonstrated.t 


* Leland, vol. ii. p.431. 
+ Most of the Elizabethan settlers were attached to puritaniam, 
as were also the Protestant clergymen sent over during her reign: 
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James I. had made great advances in his iniqui- 
tous work, and he was so proud of his success that 
he had nothing more at heart than its continuance. 
The difficulty in his view was not to dislodge the 
natives and replace them by new settlers, for his 

. wisdom had solved all the difficulties of execution; 
the obstacle was, that there were no more lands to 
confiscate ; and though nothing was easier than to 
expel the Irish from their houses and estates, it was 
necessary to assign a motive for such conduct. The 
subtle spirit of James was not long at fault. ‘This 
monarch, who, according to Sully, was ‘the wisest 
fool in Europe,” this pedantic spirit waged war 
against Ireland like a pettifogging attorney. 

After ages of civil war and anarchy, there neces- 
sarily existed great uncertainty and confusion in 
the titles to estates in Ireland 3 no doubt many 
usurpations had been committed, but the chief 
defect in the titlés was irregularity. Taking advan- 
tage of this irregularity, a trick well worthy his 
limited understanding, James resolved to deprive of 


hence the Irish church has been always more deeply tinged with 
Calvinistic principles than the church of England. The Eliza- 
bethan adventurers, particularly those who accompanied Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Richard Boyle, {afterwards Earl of Cork,)were chiefly 
the younger branches of noble and respectable families in Devon- 
shire and the western counties of England ; they were long remark- 
able for their steady adherence to Whig principles, and many of 
them so continue to the present day.—Tr. 
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their lands all whose titles were not strictly regu- 
lar, and seize them for the crown. In consequence, 
acrowd of lawyers, interested in the plunder by the 
hope of sharing the booty,* pounced upon Ireland 
like a flock of harpies, shook the dust from old 
parchments; and by their chicanery, their ingenuity 
in discovering flaws and errors of form, and their 
diligence in hunting out defects, real or imaginary, 
succeeded so well, that there was not a proprietor 
who enjoyed the shadow of security; the king 
obtained a vast number of estates, and was able to 
stock them with Protestant colonists in place of the 
Catholic proprietors so cleverly ruined. 


Secr. I].—Protestant Colonisution— Charles I. 


James had discovered a tyrannical expedient, of 
which his successor, Charles [., did not fail to take 
advantage. 

There was in Ireland one province which had 
hitherto escaped every attempt at colonisation, that: 
of Connaught. The viceroy, Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, resolved to dispossess all 


* At the head of “ The commission for the discovery of defec- 
tive titles” was placed Sir William Parsons, an unprincipled adven- 
turer, on whom craft and crime haye conferred an unenviable noto- 
nety. Through his exertions and those of his brother “ discoverers,” 
half a million of acres was forfeited to the crown —Tr, 
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the inhabitants of this vast country, and confiscate 
it to the king, who might afterwards dispose of it 
at his pleasure. To accomplish this enterprise, he 
took with him judges and soldiers, the first to fal- 
sify the law,* the second to violate it-+ Both 
agents admirably answered his expectations. The 
lawyers suddenly discovered that all the grants 
made by preceding kings to the actual proprietors 
or their ancestors were null and void, and that 
Connaught had no lawful proprietors but the king. 
It was not sufficient to discover the defect of titles, 
it was further necessary that the proprietors should 
recognise it, and withdraw ; if they did not go of 
their own accord, they should be constrained to 
abandon their estates by force, and this was the 
business of the soldiers. Preceded by an imposing 
army, Strafford traversed the country, spreading 
terror everywhere, and receiving everywhere the 
most servile submission. Still, when he reached 
the county of Galway, Strafford was stopped in his 
progress by the resistance of the inhabitants: in 
this county, though bent under severe despotism, 

* Strafford’s own letters contain the mast minute accounts of this 
mystery of iniquity.—He tells his correspondent that “he obtained 
a grant of four shillings in the pound, out of the first year’s rent of 
every estate vested in the crown by these inquisitions, to the judges 
who presided at the trial.”--Tr. 


+ Strafford says, “ He took with him to each town where an in- 
quisition was held five hundred horsemen ag good lookers on."—Tr. 
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there were still certain legal forms inherent in the 
government and the manners of the conquerors. A 
jury was empannelled in Galway to decide between 
the crown and the occupants of the land. Strafford 
spared no pains to obtain a verdict for the king.* 
Still the jurors found for the defendants.+ This 
fact alone would be sufficient to prove that there are 
guarantees and protection in a jury, which will tri- 
amph over the chicanery of fraud and the menaces of 
force. When Strafford heard the verdict he flew 
into a passion—on his own authority he fined 
Darcy the sheriff 1,000/. for empannelling an im- 
proper jury—he arrested the jurors themselves, 
and brought them before the Court of Star-chamber 
in Dublin, where each of them was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 4,0002, and to acknowledge himself 
guilty of perjury on his knees. All had the cou- 
rage to refuse this humiliating proposition. Some 
time after, Strafford wrote to Wandesford, another 
servant of Charles, and Strafford’s successor in 
the government of Treland— 

“Thope that I shall not be refused the life of 
Sheriff Darcy ; my arrows are cruel that wound so 


* Strafford himself says, that “ he inquired out fi¢ men to serve 
on juries," —~Tr. 

+ They took courage, because they hoped that they would be sup- 
ported by the influence of the Earl of Clanricarde. Tr, 
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mortally, but it is necessary that the king should 
keep his rights.” 

Darcy was not executed, but he died of se sere 
treatment in prison. A new jury was summoned, 
which, under the salutary influence of terror, found 
that in all time the county of Galway, like the rest 
of Connaught, belonged to the king; and this sen- 
tence placed all the proprietors at the mercy: of the 
king.* Trial by jury, though one of the most 
vital institutions, does not save a country from the 
insolence of despotism, when despotism is esta- 
blished; still a jury defends the citizens better than 
any other tribunal. If it yields to corruption, it 
surprises the people, who believed it independent ; 
if it resists, and fails. in its resistance, it does not 
save those whom it wished to protect; but, asso- 
ciated wich their misfortunes, it renders their cause 
more popular, and the oppression which weighs 
upon them more striking. In either case it sets ty- 
ranny in bolder relief. 

Tf we consult the sentence pronounced against 
Strafford by the parliament of England, we are led 


* The narrative would not be complete unless it was added, that 
the Irish proprietors had actually paid one hundred thousand pounds 
to the king for the concession of certain graces, of which the secu- 
rity of property was one. Charles took the mioney, but, by 
Strafford’s advice, refused to perform the conditions. 
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to believe that the violence offered to the Galway 
jury was not the only nor the worst outrage of the 
kind committed by Strafford in Ireland. One of 
the reasons assigned for his condemnation was, 
“ Considering that juries who had given their ver- 
dict according to their consciences have been cen- 
sured in the court of Star-chamber, severely fined, 
sometimes exposed in the pillory, have had their 
ears cut off, their tongues pierced, their foreheads 
branded,” &c.* 

Too happy to be able to please his English parlia- 
ment by exercising his royal prerogative, Charles 1. 
would have gladly plundered all the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and bestowed their estates upon English Pro. 
testants, but even his tyranny in Ireland could not 
procure him pardon for his arbitrary government of 
England. To such a degree was popular indigna~ 
tion excited, that the tyranny towards Ireland was 
actually made a ground of complaint against 
Strafford. The royal authority was already greatly 
shaken (A.D. 1640); the king then suddenly’ 
ceased from oppressing the Irish, whose support he 
was anxious to secure in case of a reverse. The 
entire project of colonisation was abandoned ; the 
Irish were assured that there never was a thought 
of plundering them. When you see a Stuart just 


* See Parliamentary History, and Hardiman’s Galway,105.—Tr. 
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towards Ireland, be well assured that his authority 
is tottering in England. 


Secr. [V.s-Civil War—The Republic— 
Cromwell. 


It may be said that from the moment when Charles 
I. no longer persecuted Ireland, and abandoned the 
great project of the time, to make it protestant at 
all hazards, he was no longer king of England. 

Thenceforward the true sovereign was the parlia- 
ment; it was no longer an English king nor his 
delegate that was at war with Ireland,—it was Eng- 
land herself, puritan and protestant England, no 
longer restrained in its hatred by a prince less the 
enemy of the Catholics than of the Puritans. Eng- 
land henceforth enters into close contact with 
Ireland, which had become more free in its hosti- 
lity to England, since the king, who favoured the 
Catholics in combating the Puritans, lost his 
power. 

Two terrible cries of destruction were raised; 
one in England, “ War against the Catholics of 
Ireland!” The other in Ireland, « War against 
the Protestants of England!” It is difficult to say 
which of these clamours was first raised, just as 
when two armies meet eager to engage, it is often 
impossible to decide which has begun the battle. 
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The day in which Scotch puritanism became 
master of the king and of England, Catholic Ireland 
was at once menaced with extermination. It did 
not wait for aggression to commence its defence, 
and in the month of October 1641 a terrible in- 
surrection burst forth. All the Irish of Ulster 
whom James had so ingeniously expelled from their 
habitations and lands, to put English and Scotch in 
their places, rose in masses and fell on the Protes- 
tant settlers. In a few days, O’Ncill, the Irish 
leader, was at the head of thirty thousand soldiers. 

In this awful moment, when all the passions of 
the Inigh were at work, we may judge whieh passion 
was predominant in their souls; and it is remark- 
able that in the first moment not a single Scotch- 
man was killed; their vengeance in the beginning 
was directed against the English. Was not this 
because the national sentiment was still superior to 
religious passions? ‘The Scotch, from their puri- 
tanism, were the most terrible enemies of Catholic 
Treland ; but they were new enemies, whilst their 
inveterate enemies, the enemies of five centuries, 
were the English, the English of Henry IL, the 
first invader, the English of Henry VIII. and Eli- 
zabeth, the last conquerors, the English of James I, 
protestant and plundering settlers. 

In the execution of this terrible vengeance, in 
which so many ancient resentments were united, 
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cruelties were committed which will scarcely bear 
recital. 

The insurrection was at first regular; the insur- 
gents limited themselves to resuming the property 
of which they had been deprived, without com- 
mitting any useless violence. Their rapid success, 
at first undisputed, gave them the generSsity of 
strength, and their first triumphs having been fol- 
lowed by some reverses, their violence knew ‘no 
bounds; they became sanguinary and murderous; 
they vowed not to leave an Englishman alive. 

It was then that a civil aud religious war dis- 
played itself in all its horrors. rms: 

Leland, speaking of the treatment which the 
prisoners received, says, “ Their miserable prison- 
ers, confinél in different quarters, were brought 
out, under pretence of being conducted. to the 
English settlements. Their guards goaded them 
forward like beasts, exulting in their sufferings, and 
determined on the destruction of those who had 
not already sunk under their tortures. Sometimes 
they enclosed them in some héuse or castle, which 
they set on fire, with a brutal indifference to their 
cries, and a hellish triumph over their agonies. 
Sometimes the captive English were plunged into 
the first river to which they had been driven by 
their tormentors. One hundred and ninety were 
at once precipitated from the bridge of Portadown. 
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Irish ecclesiastics were seen encouraging the car- 
nage. The women forgot the tenderness of’ their 
sex; pursued the English with execrations, and em- 
brued their hands in blood; even children in their 
feeble malice lifted the dagger against the helpless 
prisoners.” (Leland, vol. iii. p.127). 

In Mshort time more than twelve thousand Pro- 
testants, Anglicans or Presbyterians, were massa- 
cred.* ‘Those not deprived of life were driven from 
their lands and houses, which were resumed by the 
old possessors. 

The impulsive and determining cause of this 
sanguinary insurrection has long been disputed by 
historians. Inveterate hatred of England,—the 
desire of recovering the property of which they had 
been plundered—religious animosity—emulation of 
the Scots, who had forced a presbyterian covenant 
from the king, leading the Irish to hope for success 
in extorting a catholic covenant—fear of being ex- 
terminated by the Protestants—the intrigues of the 


* It cannot be necessary to enter here into any examination of 
the very different statements given of the numbers slain atthe first 
outbreak of the insurrection; they vary from five thousand to one 
hundred thousand ; still less need we balance the account with the 
massacres perpetrated by the officers of government at Bantry and 
the Island Magee. Beaumont adopts Wamer’s calculation, which, 
however, is higher than that of Cromwell’s commissioners, who e+ 
timated the number of Protestants not slain in fair fight throughout 
Treland during the whole war at nine thousand.—‘r. 
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Catholic powers on the continent, have been all as~ 
signed as motives by different writers. Is it neces- 
sary to choose amongst these causes, and declare any 
single one the real cause! I think not: it seems 
to me more just and true to say, that all these mo- 
tives, and all these passions, have more or less 
concurred in a single result, which doubtles#would 
have been produced without their union. 

Whether the Irish were the aggressors or the 
attacked in this bloody tragedy remains undecided ; 
still it is very certain that the English Protestants 
and Scotch Presbyterians accepted with a sort of 
joy the struggle of extermination which was 
offered. 

It is a generally accredited opinion, that the 
lords justices of Ireland could have destroyed the 
insurrection in its bud, and that, instead of doing 
so, they endeavoured to render it more terrible and 
extensive.* One of these lords justices, Sir Wm. 
Parsons, whose name deserves to be recorded that 
it may be branded with infamy, fomented the revolt, 
hoping to enrich himself by the confiscations of the 
insurgents; and the plan of this ruler and his col- 
leagues was to engage as many as possible in tlre 
outbreak, in order that, by augmenting the number 


* Warner, 103 —Leland, iii. 140—Hiallam, v. 279. (See also the 
autobiography of Borlase, who was one of the lords justices, ) 
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of the culpable, the harvest of confiscations, after 
the conclusion of the war, should be inereased.* 

I have no doubt that sordid passions played their 
part at the epoch of which I write; for never are 
sordid passions more abundant than when they are 
shaded by great passions; but what I more firmly 
believe is, that it was not in the power of any of 
the governors of Ireland to prevent a sanguinary 
conflict between implacable enemies, when an op- 
portunity of battle was offered. 

Remark—that the combatants were Protestant 
England and Catholic Ireland. 

The English nation then declared by its parlia- 
ment that it would no longer tolerate popery in 
Ireland, (Dec. 8th, 1641;) all England then cried 
out with one voice, Catholic Ireland must be de- 
stroyed ; Protestantism must be established in Ire- 
land; the last Irishman must be exterminated, 
rather than allow Catholicism in the country. 

To sustain the expense of this merciless war, 
parliament borrowed an immense sum of money, 
for the payment of which it mortgaged beforehand 
the properties of the Catholics of Ireland. ‘Two 
million five hundred thousand acres were thus 
pledged to the fanatic lenders. This war of de- 
struction was to be waged against the Irish 
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wherever they were found; an ordinance of par- 
liament prescribed “that no quarter should be 
given to any Irishman, or Papist born in Ireland, 
that should be taken in hostility against the par- 
liament, either upon the sea or in England.” 
A captain of a parliamentary frigate, named 
Swanly, having seized a ship with seventy Irish- 
men on board, tied them back to back, and threw 
them into the sea. After the battles of Philip. 
haugh and Corbie’s Dale, the Scotch shot all 
their Irish prisoners without mercy. It is won- 
drous to see how faithfully Jaws are obseryed when 
they are executed by the passions.* 

It seemed, at this moment, as if the whole life 
and power of England were directed against Ire- 
land: all the puritan passions which had been so 
impetuous in England, rushed with far different 
force on catholic Ireland. These passions were 
assuaged in England by the sympathy they met, 
but in Ireland they found a barrier which irritated 
them and rendered them violent. It was no 
longer the fanatic puritanism which made an 

* Dr. Borlase, who wrote a history of what he is pleased to call 
the rebellion of 1641, professedly to vindicate the character of his 
near relative, the lord justice, oasts that Sir W. Cole’s regiment 
killed two thousand five hundred rebels in several engagements, 
and adds, with horrid complacency, “there were starved and fa- 


mished of the vulgar sort, whose goods were seized by this regiment, 
seven thousand.”—Tr, 
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‘irruption from Scotland into England in the midst 
‘of an army of saints; ‘the puritanism that in- 
vaded Ireland rushed like a bird of prey to its 
quarry, bringing in its train some generous emo- 
tions, but many ignoble calculations and merce- 
nary desires. 8s 
- England sent to iréland an army of fifty thou- 
sand English “und Scotch Presbyterians and 
Independents, more desirous of vengeance than 
justice; more “greedy of’ blood than truth, more 
desirous of adventures ahd riches than of religious 
success.* gem . 

Scarcely had the Snsurrection commenced, even 


* 


* The army which Cromwell led to Treland was composed 


7 chiefly of the Levellers, fanatics so called from their opposition tu 


every rational form of government, and who were intent on es- 
tablishing a species of theocracy, which they denominated “ the 
dominion of the Lord and his saints.” The future Protector 
feared these wild visionaries, and resolved to avert. their opposi- 
tion to his meditated scheme of invasion, by sending them to 
Ireland. When the army assembled at Bristol, the object of 
the selection could not be concealed ; the soldiers mutinied and 
refused to embark. But Cromwell’s persona] influence produced 
obedience ; at the same time their preachers worked upon the spiri- 
tual pride of these stern enthusiasts, . They compared them to the 
Israelites proceeding to exterminate the idolatrous inhabitants of 
Canaan, and declared that they were a people chosen to inherit 
,4 land of promise, and purge it of idolatry and superstition. 
‘The baser motives described by M. de Beaumont arose from the 
helief that they were about to conquer a land which “the 
Lord had granted as an inheritance to his saints."—Tr. 
VOL. 1 =) ae 
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before orders could be received from the Eng- 
lish government, when the English army in Treland 
gave a specimen of its zeal and sanguinary passions 
by the cruel manner in which it treated the revolted 
country. Among other deeds of extraordinary 
barbarity, it is recorded that, five or six days after 
the outbreak, Colonel Matthew massacred a hun- 
dred and fifty peasants, “starting them like 
hares out of the bushes.” The lords. justices, 
the deputies of the English parliament, at the 
same time gave the most sanguinary instructions 
to the Earl of Ormond, the commander of the 
Anglo-Irish army. 

He was directed not only to kill and destroy 
“rebels, and their adherents and relievers,” but 
also “ to burn, waste, consume, and demolish all the 
places, towns, and houses, where they had been 
relieved and harboured, with all the corn and 
hay there, and also to kill and destroy all the 
male inhabitants capable of bearing arms.’ ” 

One example will suffice to show how these in- 
structions were fulfilled. 

The Scottish soldiers who had reinforced the 
garrison of Carriefergus were possessed with 
an habitual hatred of popery, and inflamed to 
an implacable detestation of the Irish by multiplied 
accounts of their cruelties, horrible in themselves, 
and exaggerated, not only by the sufferers, but 
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by those who boasted and magnified their bar- 
barities. In one fatal night they issued from 
Carricfergus into an adjacent district called Island 
Magee, where a number of the poorer Irish re- 
sided, unoffending and untainted by the rebellion. 
If we may believe one of the leaders of this 
party, thirty families were assailed by them in their 
beds, and massacred with calm and deliberate 
cruelty, 

But it was especially when the English republic 
was established, and when the bead of Charles I. 
fell on the scaffold, that the irruption of the 
English into Ireland became more fierce and 
irresistible; then the predominant sentiment of 
England was no longer concealed, the desire for 
the destruction of Ireland was openly avowed; the 
English generals landing in Ireland brought with 
them carnage, pillage, conflagration. Treaties 
made with the insurgents were openly violated.* 
Tveland must perish, and, to attain this object, 
what matters it that moral law should be outraged ? 
It is no longer a question about reducing the 
people to subjection; their extermination is re- 
quired; it is even advantageous that they should 
resist—let them fight that they may be annihilated, 
Everything is consequently done to exasperate 


For instance, the capitulation of Galway.—Sce Hardimaa, 
p. 133. 
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Ireland; the sacred places are profaned; tombs 
are robbed; Catholic churches are changed into 
barracks: the very graves are searched for plun- 
der, and insulted by impious fanaticism. 

* «Treland must be destroyed” is the cry of Eng- 
land, and extermination has selected its most for- 
midable instrument. Cromwell is named general 
of the English army. This occurred in 1649. 
Nearly two centuries afterwards, I passed through 
the country traversed by Cromwell, and found it 
still full of the terror of his name.* ‘The bloody 
traces of his passage are effaced from the soil, but 
they remain fixed in the minds of men. Cromwell 
met but two instances of firm resistance in Ireland, 
and let us see how he overcame them. The town 
of Drogeda refused to open its gates; he em- 
ployed two weapons of a very different nature for 
its reduction. At the moment of assault, he 
offered life to those who capitulated. The town 
surrendered at discretion. Cromwell then, with 
great coolness, ordered that the garrison should be 
put to the sword. 

“ His soldiers, many of them with reluctance, 
butchered their prisoners. The governor and all 
the gallant officers, betrayed to slaughter by the 
cowardice of some of their troops, were massacred 


* One of the most bitter cxecrations in the mouth of an 
Irish peasant is, “ The curse of Cromwell be on you."—Tr. 
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without mercy. For five days this hideous exe- 
eution was continued with every circumstance of 
horror. A number of ecclesiastics was found 
within the walls, and Cromwell, as if commissioned 
to execute divine vengeance on these ministers of 
idolatry, ordered his soldiers. to plunge their 
weapons into the helpless wretches. Some few of 
the garrison contrived to escape in disguise. 
Thirty persons only remained unslaughtered by 
an enemy glutted and oppressed by carnage, and 
these were immediately transported as slaves to 
Barbadoes,” 

Wexford likewise closed its gates against Crom- 
well, and his soldiers proceeded to put all to the 
sword, who were found in arms, with an execution 
as horribly deliberate as that of Drogheda, 

The memory of Cromwell continues sullied with 
these horrors; but all the infamy must not be at- 
tributed to him. He had only his share; even the 
initiative does not belong to him. Two years 
before, one of these indiscriminate massacres had 
been perpetrated by the parliamentary army in 
Treland, under the command of Colonel Jones, 
when three or four thousand Irish prisoners were 
mercilessly put to the sword, after the victory at 
Danganhill. 

It must be frankly confessed that these crimes 
belong less to the men than the time and the 
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frightful passions of the epoch. They have been 
charged on a single man, because this man, more 
extraordinary than the rest, drew all attention 
to himself. Cromwell in Ireland was an agent 
rather than a mover; he made the most energetic 
use of the English hatred against Ireland, but he 
did not create it. If his army had not conquered 
Ireland, one of double or triple the force would 
have been sent. Constant mistakes are made re- 
specting the power of aman; it is always set 
down too low or too high. 

I could refute several other prejudices existing 
against Cromwell; and if this were the proper 
place, I could show that his was the first English 
army in Ireland that ever observed strict discipline, 
respected the inoffensive inhabitants, scrupulously 
paid for every article supplied on its mareb, and 
showed itself an instrument of order as well as of 
terror. The very same man who had so coolly 
commanded the massacres of Wexford and 
Drogeda, hanged two of his own soldiers for 
having stolen a couple of chickens from an Irish 
cabin. I might say, if I had leisure, that Cromwell 
was the first man before our time who had ap- 
preciated the future destiny of Ireland—its union 
with England; he realised not only the political 
but the parliamentary union, for in his time Ire- 
land sent thirty members to the English parlia- 
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ment. Finally, I might add that his son, Henry 
Cromwell, was the most honest governor that Ire- 
Jand had hitherto possessed: so disinterested was 
his administration, that at its close he had not 
money to defray the expenses of his passage to 
England. 

Besides, Cromwell had not the omnipotence, 
even in Ireland, usually attributed to great actors 
on the stage of life. The conqueror of Marston 
Moor and Naseby was stopped in his march before 
the little town of Clonmel, in the attack, of 
which he began by losing two thousand:.xoldiers, 
and which he did uot take until after*a siege of 
two months. The destructive fanaticism of which 
Cromwell was the instrument and the guide, had 
encountered in Ireland a more pure and noble fa- 
uaticism,—that of a country defending its religious 
worship, and of religion defending a country. 
During the siege of Clonmel, the (Catholic) bishop 
of Ross, who had displayed great zeal in rais- 
ing an army to relieve the besieged place, was 
made prisoner by Lord Broghill, whovhad become 
an auxiliary of Cromwell. He had been too dis- 
tinguished in the war against the parliament to 
hope for mercy. Still Broghill promised the 
prelate his life, on condition that he would use his 
spiritual authority with the garrison of a fort near 
the field of battle, and persuade it to capitulate. 
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The bishop of Ross allowed himself to be led to 
the front of the fort, so that the garrison could 
hear his words. The holy man then raising his 
voice, without losing for a moment his calmness 
and serenity, strenuously exhorted the soldiers to 
hold out against the enemies of their religion and 
their country. He then came back, and resigned 
himself to his fate.* 

Individual and indiscriminate executions greatly 
advanced the work of destruction; but three cir- 
cumstances impeded it; first, the recal of Crom- 
well to England ; secondly, the disgust for blood 
which indulgence produces in the most sangui- 
nary; and finally, the terror caused by these 
rourders, which, leading the insurgents to sub- 
mission, gave gome respite to the wearied cruelty 
of the conquerors. After the exterminations of 
war came those of peace—that is to say, judicial 
executions. These were few, if we consider the 
time. There were not more than two hundred, on 
the severest inquisition, condemned to death. The 
tribunal by which the sentences of death were 
pronounced, has kept the name of Cromwell's 
slaughter-house. We must add to this number 
several priests who were subsequently hanged for 

* “ His enemies,” says Leland, “ could discover nothing in 


this conduct but insolence and obstinacy, for he was a papist and 
prelate.” 
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the mere fact of remaining in the country. 
Means were adopted to drive the Catholic pro- 
prietors and soldiers of Ireland into exile, but, 
after all, the Catholics remained in the proportion 
of eight to one to the Protestants.* It must 
be confessed that persecution is an ungrateful 
task, and that the extirpation of an entire people 
is very difficult, in spite of the assistance derived 
from massacres and proscriptions—in spite of the 
most murderous scourges. 

Death and exile not having accomplished all 
that was expected of them, recourse was had 
to a last expedient, less violent, but not less ini- 
quitous. It was resolved at all hazards to separate 
the English Protestants from the Irish Catholics; 
for the fate of the settlers sent by James I. was 
remembered, massacred by those whom they had 
plundered, and in the midst of whom they had 
the imprudence to live. The following expedient 
was adopted when it was found impossible to expel 
all Irishmen from Ireland. It was resolved to 
people three out of the four provinces, of which 
Treland is composed, exclusively with Protestants, 
and to admit Catholics only into the fourth; not 


* Sir William Petty calculates that more than half a million of 
Trish perished by the sword, pestilence, famine, or exile, between 
1641 and 1652. 
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that even this was to be without Protestants, but 
that it was the only one in which Irish Catholics 
should be permitted to reside. This province, 
the last refuge of the Irish Catholics, was the 
province of Connaught, to which was added 
“+the county of Clare. All that war had ruined, 
all that poverty had protected from hatred or 
persecution—in a word, all the misery of Ireland, 
fled or was driven, into Connaught. But this 
wretched population was still the most noble in 
Treland; it bore with it the faith of its ancestors 
and the love of its country. The whole future 
of Ireland was there. Having once entered 
Connaught;, the Catholics were penned there 
like sheep; :they were forbidden under pain of 
death to pass the borders. Their southern boun- 
dary was the right bank of the Shannon, and 
every Irishman found on the left bank could be 
slain with impunity. his right bank, where 
Ireland was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment, 
was the famous county of Clare, which ten 
years ago sent the first Catholic member to parlia- 
ment. Singular expiations often arise from great 
iniquities. 
Thus, when the poor Irish, in the excess of 
their distress, dying with hunger, themselves, 
their wives, and their children, lifted their hands 
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to heaven and implored mercy from their perse- 
cutors, Cromwell and his saints replied, “ Go to 
hell or Connaught !” 

Thave said that Connaught was the only pro-" 
vince in which Catholics were received, though it 
ceased not to be occupied by Protestants. It 
may easily be imagined how dangerous to their 
neighbours such an agglomeration of. enemies, 
exasperated by their misery, must have proved, 
if they had not been restrained by some power in 
the midst of them. This power was that of the 
cities, which it was resolved to make Protestant, 
leaving only the rural districts to the Catholics. 
This was a more delicate task than the other, 
because the cities were almost exclusively inhabited 
by Catholics of English origin, who seemed to 
excite more interest than the native Irish. ‘This, 
however, proved no obstacle. ‘The English - 
Catholics were expelled from their houses in the- 
town, as the Irish had been from their cabins in 
the country. English or Scotch Protestants were 
immediately put in their place; the municipal 
offices were supplied from the army; captains be- 
came mayors, and sergeants aldermen. Sir 
Charles Coote, the republican general and presi- 
dent of Connaught, charged with the expulsion of 
Catholics from the town of Galway, called it 
* clearing the town.” In his report of his mission 
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to the government, he says, that he had only left in 
Galway some persons of such advanced age and 
delicate health, that he could not drive them out 
on account of the severity of the season. The 
council of state approved the exception, but 
only on condition of his “taking care that the few 
sa dispensed with should be removed as soon as 
the season would permit.” 

We have already seen that the English, on their 
first landing, expelled all of Irish descent from the 
towns. We now see the English Protestants simi- 
larly banish all Catholics from these same towns; 
these Catholics were the descendants who, some 
centuries before, under the pretext of right of 
conquest, exercised towards the Irish the same 
violence which now in the name of religion was 
practised on themselves. 

All these means having been employed, death, 

+ transportation, voluntary exile, and finally the re- 
moval from one part of Ireland to another, three 
fourths of the country were nearly vacant, and 
nothing remained but to take possession, This 
was the hideous moment of the civil war, when 
the division of the confiscated lands was made; it 
was the moment when cupidity showed itself more 
odious than even the sanguinary excesses of fanati- 
cism; it was the moment when virtues, hitherto 
unassailable, were corrupted by the chance of 
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wealth. ‘Iwo classes of people especially profited 
by the rich spoils; Cromwell’s soldiers, that is, 
those who had served in the army since his landing 
‘in 1649; and the speculators or adventurers who 
had advanced money to the English government 
on the security of the soil of this unhappy country 
devoted to destruction. p . 
Thus the sentence of extermination pronounced 
by England was executed. The Irish Catholics 
were driven from the soil; they were expelled 
from the cities; property and commerce had 
; passed into the hands of Protestants ; the ,Erish 
were struck with death or isolati#n.. 


Secr. V.—The Restoration of Charles II. 


The restoration of Charles II. proved how inevi- 
table was the destruction of the Irish Catholics by 
English Protestantism. . 

Never was so favourable ar opportunity offered 
to the Catholics of Ireland as on the day when the 
English nation, weary of revolutions, reverted to 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, and 
restored the Stuarts to the throne of England. 

There was not assuredly a Catholic in Ireland 
who, seeing Charles II. restored to the throne of 
his ancestors, did not believe that be was. about to 
recover the plenitude of his political and religious 
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rights. On the other hand, the actual possessors, 
most of them soldiers of Cromwell, and rigid re- 
publicans, or adventurous speculators, who had lent 
their money to wage war on “ popish Ireland,” 
trembled at a restoration, whose first result would 
be; as they believed, the restitution of their estates 
to the ancient proprietors. All were deceived; the 
first in their hopes, the second in their fears. 
Charles II. proscribed the Catholic worship in 
Ireland, as his predecessors had done ; he ordered 
that the penal laws should be executed against Ca- 
tholies in Ireland ; he suspended individual liberty ; 
for fear that the Irish should come to demand jus- 
tice in England, he forbade them to leave Ireland ; 
he imprisoned as factious those who came to Lon- 
don to make complajnt ; and as a great number of 
the Irish had not waited for his permission to re- 
sume the possession of their properties, the king 
proclaimed them rebels, ordered them to be appre- 
hended and brought to trial, and decreed, on his 
own royal authority, that all the actual possessors 
of land in Ireland, English and Scotch adventurers, 
Cromwellian soldiers, or others, should not be 
troubled in the possession of their lands, with the 
exception of those who occupied church property, 
or who had taken a personal share in the trial and 
‘execution of Charles I. Still it was said that the 
king did not refuse justice to his Irish subjects; he 
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recognised that many of them had been unjustly 
dispossessed. Means were appomted for their re- 
dress; it was to establish their innocence before 
the court of claims. Those whose innocence should 
be recognised were to resume their lands and 
houses, but with the following restriction: the 
lands of these Catholics were occupied by Protes- 
tants, to whom, above all things, it was resolved 
that no injury should be done; it was, therefore, 
well understood that in all cases even acquitted 
Catholics should not enter on their estates until the 
Protestant possessors had been reprised with equi- 
valent properties. 

Tn the eyes of every Irishman there was gross 
injustice in this royal proclamation. All those 
whose properties had been confiscated in England 
at once entered again on their ancient rights when 
the king resumed his crown, though: the properties 
thus recovered had been éold after their confisca- 
tion, and fairly purchased by those who were now 
dispossessed. But in Ireland. the spoliators were 
assured possession of property for which none, ex- 
cept the London speculators, had paid a farthing. 
Thus the Scotch Puritan, or English Independent, 
on whom the republic had bestowed the lands of 
the Irish royalists, found favour with the king, 
whilst the Irish Catholic, crushed by the republic 
for his devotion to the royal cause, was declared a 

~~ 
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rebel! It was indeed said that he might obtain 
justice ; but what-form of justice was offered? He 
was proclaimed culpable, and required to prove his 
innocence. 

Still there was a great number of Irishmen 
whom such justice and such a mode of administra- 
tion did not discourage, and they presented them- 
selves, at all hazards, before the court of claims. 
This tribunal was composed of judges hostile to 
the Catholics; still it so happened that a great 
number of claimants obtained decrees of innocence. 
This spread alarm among the Protestant proprie- 
tors, some of whom were forced to quit, and esta- 
blish themselves elsewhere. It was calculated, from 
the number already pronounced innocent, that if 
the tribunal continued thus to’&ct, lands would be 
wanting to indemnify the Protestants whose places 
would be taken by the acquitted Catholics, and the 
spirit of justice assuredly could not resist such a 
consequence. The cry of popery was raised; it 
was thought that if any one should be sacrificed in 
such a conjuncture, it should be a Catholic rather 
than a Protestant. Consequently the court of 
claims was suddenly ordered to suspend its la- 
bours; and in one day three thousand Irishmen, 
who aspired to no other favour than being per- 
mitted to establish their innocence, were told that 
their case would not even be taken into considera- 


tion. a 
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The king of England believed it necessary that 
all these measures should be sanctioned by an 
Irish parliament, which was convoked for the pur- 
pose. This parliament was full of Protestants, 
which may easily be conceived, as the Protestants 
provisionally held the confiscated estates. Still, 
for fear that any dissident should step into the 
House of Commons, the assembly itself decreed 
that no member should be permitted to take his 
seat who had not first taken the oath of supremacy ; 
and the House of Lords, on its side, ordained that 


each of its members should be obliged to.receive :: 


the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper from the 
Archbishop of Armagh. 

I have said that these acts were the consecration 
of gross.iniquity; but the Irish must ‘not attribute 
the blame entirely to Charles II. 

It is certain that this prince, on ascending the 
throne of England, was resolved, if not fo establish 
Catholicism as a legal, obligatory wotship, at least 
to render its exercise as free as that of the Angli- 
can and Presbyterian forms. One of his first acts 
was to promise this toleration; but he promised 
what he could not perform. He owed his crown 
to a political re-action ; the two parties whose coa- 
lition had placed him on the throne, were royalists 
and Presbyterians, leagued against the indepen- 
dents and anarchists. Now the royalists, who for the 
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most part belonged to the Church of England, 
were not less enemies of the Catholics than the 
Presbyterians... The prince whom they had raised 
to the throne could not, at a time when religion 
and politics were intimately connected, preservé 
his royal power, save on the condition of not op- 
positig the religious: passions of his subjects, and 
he would have offended them violently by the to- 
leration of Catholicism. At the restoration, An- 
glican episcopacy was re-established, almost of 
itself, as a fundamental law of the kingdom exist~ 
ing before the revolution. Hatred against the Ca- 
tholic religion was thus completely renewed; po- 
pery was still the common enemy, the bugbear for 
frightening women and children, whose very name 
was sufficient to rouse all the passions. The tole- 
ration of Catholicism was the most dangerous act 
of hostility which could be committed against the 
public spirit of the times. It was, moreover, a 
violation of the laws of the kingdom; for these 
laws prescribed uniformity of religious worship 
according to the rites of the Anglican church, and 
inflicted penalties on those who worshipped God 
with any other forms. 

Charles If. was thus condemned by the laws 
and passions of the country to act contrary to his 
inclinations. It is but just to say that he did 
everything in his power to pass the limits of his 
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royal authority. When blamed for continuing pa- 
pists in public employments, he justified himself 
by whimsical excuses, <« One,” he said, was an 
amateur of cock-fighting, another skilled in hunt 
ing, a third kept good fox-hounds,” &e. He made 
use of other tortuous expedients: not being able 
openly to tolerate Catholicism, he wished at least 
to exempt the Catholics from the penalties of non- 
conformity ; but a dispensation with these laws was . 
manifestly a violation of them. ‘This was clearly 
demonstrated by the ministers of the Anglican 
church, who hitherto, it is true, dad professed’ the 
doctrine of passive obedience, but who, when the 
king wished to employ his Power in favour of the . 
Catholies, suddenly discovered that obedience-was 
only due to the sovereign within the limits of the 
law and constitution. He was therefore obliged to 
renounce his bias in favour of the Catholics; he 
made, however, some other efforts which had no 
better success; and in order to reign, he was com- 
pelled to become the persecutor of those whom he 
had undertaken to defend. 

When Plunket, Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, 
one of the victims of the pretended popish plot, 
was condemned to death, Essex, who had. been 
viceroy of Ireland, solicited his pardon from 
Charles IL, avowing that the -Charges were, to his 
knowledge, utterly false and unfounded: “ Well, 
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my lord,” said the king, “ his blood be upon your 
conscience; you could have saved him if you 
pleased; I cannot pardon him, because I dare 
not.” * 

I well believe that the persecution of the Irish 
cost Charles less pain than that of the English 
Catholics, because at all times the destiny of Ire- 
land and its people was little regarded by the Eng- 
lish sovereigns, except when they had need of 
them ; and Charles, being forced to persecute Ca- 
tholies, hoped, by severity to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, to obtain milder treatment for the Catholics 
of England.t Thus Ireland was always a resource 
for the Stuarts ; in their days of distress, they em- 
ployed the money of Ireland against England, and 


* Royalist historianshave frequently brought forward this anec- 
dote to extenuate the iniquity of Charles in consenting to the 
execution of an innocent man. But assuredly the same excuse 
is equally valid for the Earl of Essex ; in the moral madness which 
had then seized the people of England, the character of “ a stifler 
of the plot” was scarcely less dangerous than that of an actual par- 
ticipation. Plunket’s execution, moreover, was not merely a vio- 
lation of substantial justice, but of legal forms; and it had at least 
this good effect, that it was one of the first circumstances which 
led the English people to suspect the monstrous artifices of which 
they had been the dupes, and to doubt the “ thousand and one 
tales” of Oates and his associates —Tr. 

+ Down to the very close of the reign of Charles II., the penal 
Jaws against Catholics were executed far more rigorously in Ire- 
land than in England. —Tr. 


a 
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promised eternal friendship for a little money and 
soldiers; when their fortune changed—when they 
again ascended the throne, they endeavoured to 
obtain pardon for their despotism in England by 
crushing Ireland with more grievous tyranny. 

Charles might be pardoned for the wrongs which 
he committed from’ mere weakness of position ; it 
is easy to see that he could do nothing for the 
Irish Catholics, since, in doing them justice, he 
must ‘have acted harshly to the English Protes- 
tants; but what cannot be pardoned is, that he 
himself took a share in the confiscations, Ormond, 
his favourite, obtained- land to the amount of. 
70,0002. annually ; the Duke of York also obtained 
a large donation; and there was scarcely a per- 
soh about the court, down to the wife of the 
king’s scullion, who did not get some share of the 
booty.* 

Charles, while he persecuted the Irish, need not 
have stained himself with the spoils of the unhappy 
people. But I have already said that it was not 
in his power to avoid persecution, If he had 
wished to grant the Catholics toleration of their 
worship, that is, according to the presbyterian 
phrase, * to legalise blasphemy and idolatry,”—if 


* The profitable lands forfeited in Ireland amounted to 
7,708,236 statute acres, leaving undisturbed 8,500,000 acres be- 
longing to the Protestants, the constant-good-affection men of the 
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he had attempted to release them from the penal- 
ties of nonconformity, and restore them to the pri- 
vileges of civil and political life, he would have 
done exactly what James II. attempted, and for 
attempting which he was deprived of his throne. 

It must be fully recognised, that in the seven- 


Trish, the church, and the crown, besides some lands never seized 
or surveyed. The forfeited estates were thus distributed :— 


* GRANTED TO THE” ENGLISH. 





; Acres, 
Adventurers 7 . . 787,326 
Soldiers ’ . . . 2,385,915 
Forty-nine officers. Mo ve 450,380 
Royal Highness Duke of York . 169,431 
Provisors 5 = 477,873 
Duke of Ormond and Col. Butler . 257,716 
Bishops’ Augmentations . . 31,596 

Total . =.  . 4,560,037 

GRANTED TO THE IRISH, 

‘ Acres. 

Decrees of innocence . . 1,176,520 
Provisors . . . é 491,001 
King’s letters of restitution . = 46,398 
Nominees in possession © . * 68,360 
Transplantation ‘e 7 4 541,530 
Total : . 2,323,809 


The forty-nine officers are those who claimed arrears for service 
under the king before 1649, (when Cromwell landed in Ireland ;) 
the Duke of York received a grant of all the lands held by regi- 
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teenth century every king of England was obliged 
to be unjust and inhuman to one portion of his 
subjects, to obtain the power of governing the rest. 

Thus everything conspired to ‘the destruction of 
the Catholics of Ireland, and to the violent planta- 
tion of Protestantiem in the country— everything, 
Tudors, Stuarts, republic,. monarchy, friends and 
enemies, because the dominant power in England 
for more than a century was but the-instrument of 
a general movement, which might be moderated 
or accelerated by aceidents and human passions ~ 
but which no person.er thing could repaeas. 

We have now reached the close of the *seéind-* 
epoch, that included ‘Between the’ ommencément 
of the Reformation in England; ‘and the definitive 
establishment of the Reformation in Treland. Hav- 
ing pointed out the great movement of the six. 
teenth century, I have endeavoured to show why 
England, a nation of free institutions, having: 

= 4 
ay Pinata G 
cides who had been attainted ; Provisors were. persons in whose 
favour provisoes had been made in the, Acta of, Settlement and 
Explanation ; nominees were the Catholics named by the king tobe * 
restored to their mansion-houses, and two thousand acres, contign- 
ous ; transplantation refors to the Catholics whom Cromwell forced 
from their own lands, and settled in Connaught. 

There remained 824,891 acres which were still unappropriatell'; 
these were parts of towns, or possessed by Engfish op Irish without = 
title, or, on account of some doubts, hed never been set out.—Tr. . 
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adopted the reformed creed,must necessarily have 
wished that Ireland should do the same. I have 
related how she tried tocopvert the Irish to the 
new faith, who still remained, and must necessarily 
have remained, faithful to Catholicism. I have also 
shown that when England, failed: to convert the 
Irish, she must of necessity have employed terror 
and violence to render Ireland protestant, 1 have 
added that all that happened was inevitable. Am 
I then about to support the new school of philo- 
sophy, which bows before every popular movement, 
when these movements bear the impress of. a cer- 
tain fatality, which doubts not the sanctity of a 
cause when it is stamped with the seal of irresis- 
tible necessity? It would be a strange mistake to 
suppose that such was my belief. 

‘When I see a man thé -prey. of “ardent or cri- 
minal passion,— when I see him, either front obli- 
quity of intellect or hardness of hearty. animated 
by an imperious thirst for vengeance, or an ardent 
sentiment of cupidity,—I can, estimating the con- 
sequence of such a depraved passion, declare that 

. it will hurry the person on whom it has seized to 
crinie ; 1 may, seeing to what an extent it has sub- 
jugated his soul, foresee that it will necessarily 
hurry him to spoliation, or even murder, I do and 

, can judge thus; but 1 do not proclaim the perpe- 
trator of the erime innocent ; I do not declare this 
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necessity for crime cee which I deem inevitable. 
I say that when error or passion exists in a certain 
degree, crime must follow; the effect is predestined, 
but the cause is not so. It was in the power of 
him who has gone astray to avoid error; it was in 
the power of him who fs enslaved by passion to 
refuse that passion access to his heart. I say that 
the robber, who through cupidity seizes another's 
property, the murderer, who through vengeance 
slays his fellow, might both have resisted inclina- 
tions which, when once masters of their soul, bé- 
came sovereign and irresistible. 

The passions of a nation are like those of an in- 
dividual. The passions which impelled England 
to destroy Ireland present the same ‘character of 
fatality ; these passions once admitted, Ireland must 
have perished, as fatally as the victim marked by 
the vengeance of an assassin—as necessarily as the 
weaker party in a mortal struggle. But what we 
want to appreciate is not the consequences of these 
passions, but the passions themselves,—not the 
fated effect, be it as necessary and inevitable as . 
you please,—it is on the cause that we must. pro- 
nounce sentence—the cause which was free, volun- 
tary, and independent. Now, what was the cause? 
It was the spirit of religious intolerance; the false e 
belief that truth must be imposed by force; the . 
hatred of onp creed towards another, Now these . 

VOL.I ”’ 7 x2. 
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errors and these passions were inherently bad; they 
ought never to have existed; they do not, atleast to 
such an extent, in our days. But if it be true that 
Ireland, delivered up to these errors and omnipotent 
passions, must have perished, was not such a de- 
struction supremely unjust, and an imputation on 
the moral government of the universe? It might 
be replied that the murder of an innocent man 
attaches itself only to the assassin, and does not 
aseend to Providence; but here another considera- 
tion presents itself to our notice. 

Assuredly the spite of England against Ireland 
in the seventeenth century has produced the most 
terrible and iniquitous acts of violence ever per- 
petrated by one people on another. But if we 
trace back the principle of the evil, has Ireland 
such aright to complain? Ireland itself was the 
first depository of that intolérant spirit of which it 
became the victim. Does any one believe that if 
the fortune of the two countries had been reversed, 
Ireland would not have massacred the English 
Protestants, just as England immolated the Irish 
Catholics? Let us not forget the dominant pas- 
sion and fatal error of this unhappy period. Ire- 
land was the persecuted instead of the persecutor 
—the victim instead of the assassin; and, in my 
opinion, hers was not the worse part. But these 
considerations, which should silence Ixgland, do not. 
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acquit England; they merely show that Treland, 
like England, misunderstood the essential principle 
of socicty, which is, that man is as free in his ex- 
ternal worship of God as in his internal conscience. 
Both countries were guilty of this violation; the 
one in design, the other in deed. The stronger 
and the more fortunate in the struggle was the 
more criminal ; but the victim herself was culpable. 
For my part, I find no reason to accuse the justice 
of God in these cruel wars and sanguinary contro- 
versies; I only see that forgetfulness of a single 
principle costs mankind much blood and much ini- 
quity; and instead of lamenting it, I perceive in 
these frightful calamities the sanction of the great 
truths which are important to the happiness of na- 
tions; all that is most revolting in the violence of 
this dreadful epoch only serves to prove that there 
are certain principles which cannot be mistaken 
with impunity, and the violation of which entails 
the most fatal Consequences. This is my inter- 
pretation of fatality. 


co 
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THIRD EPOCH, 


From 1688 to 1755. 


CHAPTER L 
LEGAL PERSECUTION. 


On the Ist of July, 1690, William of Orange, a 
Protestant prince, and under this title chosen as 
king by the English aristocracy, gained in person 
the famous battle of the Boyne over James IL, a 
Catholic prince, the champion of absolute power, 
and under both titles expelled from the throne of 
England. Thus Catholic Ireland fell in its last 
struggle with Protestant England; henceforth re- 
sistance was impossible; Ireland made a final 
effort-—it failed—the war was ended. 

Catholicism, conquered once again, must pay for 
its audacity in daring to raise its head. 

After the Restoration of 1660, some Catholics, 
whose loyalty was recognised by the king himself, 
or who were declared.innocent by the court 
of claims, resumed possession of their estates. 
Amongst these restored Catholics, a great number 
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joined James II,, when that prince, expelled from 
England, appealed to the fidelity of his Irish sub- 
jects. Four thousand of them were declared rebels 
and traitors, and their property, amounting to sixty 
thousand acres, was confiscated. Although this 
act of public robbery* was perpetrated under the 
reign and with the consent of William IIL, it would 
be unjust to charge it on his memory, for he tried 
to prevent it, The treaty of Limerick obliged him 
to use his utmost efforts to obtain from parliament 
the security of Irish Catholics in their religion and 
property; but though a Protestant king, and the 
chosen head of a new dynasty, he had not sufficient 
credit with his parliament to obtain this justice : 
the passions of England against popish Ireland 
were too strong to lose an opportunity of confisca- 
tion; and though the king had signed the treaty 
of Limerick with his own hand, -the parliament 
ordained that the adherents of the dethroned prince 
should be prosecuted and dispossessed of their 
lands. 

By the Act of Settlement only two millions out 
of the eleven millions of acres which Ireland con- 


* So little regard was paid to ordinary decency by the Irish 
parliament, that many of the Catholics were attainted for acts 
performed on the day when the Prince of Orange landed in Tor- 
hay.—Tr. 


& 
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tains were left to Catholic proprietors.* Out of 
these two millions one was now taken; so that, by 
successive confiscations, the Irish Catholics re- 
tained only one million of acres, or one eleventh of 
the (arable) soil; and even this small portion was 
not divided among a great number; it was concen- 
trated in the hands of five or six Catholic families, 

. English by descent, who, from private considera- 
tions, found favour when justice was refused. Thus 
the Protestant population, which was to the Catho- 
lic in the proportion of one to four, possessed ten- 
elevenths of the soil,—a feeble minority in pre- 
sence of a plundered majority. 

It is true that an attempt had been made to se- 
parate the two populations by enclosing the Ca- 
tholics in one particular district, with fixed limits. 
But this plan could only be imperfectly accom- 
plished. The only proscription completely exe- 
cuted was that which deprived one party of its pro- 
perty for the benefit of the other; no Catholic 
proprietor retained his forfeited estate; but many 
poor and ruined persons, who were ordered into 
Connaught, remained in some one of the other three 
provinces: they remained concealed during the 


* Ireland contains more than twenty millions; but it appears 
that the old writers only took into account the land which in their 
days was deemed capzble of cultivation. M. de Beaumont deems 





it unecessary to correet the estimate, especially as it is the basis 


of the calculations used by most historians —77r. 
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first burst of extermination, and when the storm 
had passed by, they appeared again. 

Ludlow, a general of Cromwell’s army during 
the Irish war, depicts in his memoirs, with remark - 
able energy, the terror of the Irish papists at the 
approach of his army; they disappeared, as if by 
enchantment at the mere sound of its name; they 
were vainly sought in their houses, in the woods, 
in the plains ; not a trace of them could be disco- 
vered, His conduct to a band of these unhappy 
wretches, which he once surprised, is thus related 
by himself :— 

“T went to visit the garrison of Dundalk, and 
being upon my return, I found a party of the 
enemy retired within a hollow rock, which was dis- 
covered by one of ours, who saw five or six of them 
standing before a narrow passage at the mouth of 
the cave. The rock was so thick that we thought 
it impossible to dig it down upon them, and there- 
fore resolved to reduce them by smoke. After 
some of our men had spent most part of the day 
in endeavouring to smother those within by fire 
placed at the mouth of the cave, they withdrew the 
fire; and the next morning, supposing the Irish to 
be made incapable of resistance by the smoke, 
some of them, with a candle before them, crawled 
into the rock. One of the enemy, who lay & the 
entrance, fired his pistol, and shot the first of our 
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men into the head, by whose loss we found that 
the smoke had not taken the designed effect. But. 
seeing no other way to reduce them, I caused the 
trial to be repeated; and upon examination found 
that a great smoke went into the cavity of the 
rock, yet it came out again at other crevices ; upon 
which I ordered those places to be closely stopped, 
_ 2nd another smother to be made. About an hour 
and a half after this, one of them was heard to 
groan very strongly, and afterwards more weakly ; 
so, therefore, we presumed that the work was done; 
yet the fire was continued till about midnight, and 
then taken away, that the place might be cool 
enough for ours to enter the next morning, at 
which time some went in armed with back, breast, 
and head piece, to prevent such another accident 
as fell out at their first attempt; but they had not 
gone above six yards before they found the man 
that had been heard to groan, who was the ‘same 
that had killed one of our men with a pistol, and 
who, resolving not to quit his post, had been, upon 
stopping the holes of the rock, choked by the 
smoke. Our soldiers put a rope about his neck, 
and drew him out. The passage being cleared, 
they entered, and having put about fifteen to the 
sword, brought four or five out alive, with the 
prieft’s robes, a crucifix, chalice, and other furni- 
ture of that kind. ‘Those within preserved them- 
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selves by putting their heads close to a water that 
ran through the rock. We found two rooms in the 
place, one of which was large enough to turn a 
pike; and having filled the mouth of it with large 
stones, we quitted it.” 

This recital contains the history of all the violent 
expedients employed to kill or banish the Catholics 
of Ireland. The unfortunate man; menaced by a 
fatal decree, hides himself whilst the peril is immi- 
nent: for a moment he is deemed dead or exiled— 
but when the passions of the persecutor abate, the 
proscribed reappears, and it is surprising to see the 
victim resume his place by the side of the assassin. 

The Irish Catholics were exposed to two sets of 
tyrants; the English Protestants established in 
their land, and England itself, by which they were 
supported. The two oppressors were closely 
united by one common interest, keeping down the 
Catholics. But they had also distinct and some- 
times opposite interests, 

To understand their mutual situation and their 
respective position to the nation that groaned 
beneath their yoke, it as necessary to distinguish 
the new state of things from preceding circum- 
stances. Before the disputes of religion, England 
had many interests and embarrassments in Ireland, 
but she had no great passions engaged in the coun- 
try. The struggles of the conquest interested 

= F5 
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the sovereign more than the nation. ‘I'he English 
settlers were the means by which the king remained 
master of Ireland, and the Irish tribes enabled 
him to check those settlers whose efforts for inde- 
pendence he always dreaded. England, which 
detested one party as enemies, had little sympathy 
for the other. In this state of things, its policy to 
Ireland was marked out; England supported the 
settlers against the natives, but did not hesitate to 
support its own interests at the expense of the 
settlers.* 

When the Reformation came, and Ireland pre- 
served its ancient faith, the mutual relations of the 
countries were simplified. All the inhabitants of Ire- 
land, natives or settlers, being Catholics, England 
regarded both without distinction as enemies, enve- 
loped them in the same proscription, blindly struck 
all Ireland, exterminating natives and settlers as 
odious papists.-+ 

But when, at the end of the civil wars, a Protes- 
tant population was established in Ireland, the con- 
dition of England in relation to Ireland was very 


“yan act of Henry VITI. (1542) the importation of Irish 
wonl into England was prohibited. The only custom-houses in Ire- 
land were at Cork and Drogheda, and vessels from every other port 
of Ireland were obliged to go to one or other of these ports for « 
clearance. 

+ Imuediately after the Restoration, the English parliament pro- 
hihited the importation of Trish cattle. 
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different from what it had been after the conquest, 
and after the earlier periods of the Reformation. 

Doubtless, England was then more animated @ 
than ever by implacable hatred towards the Catho- 
lies of Ireland; but as the detested Catholics were 
intermingled with Protestant friends, the indul- 
gence of hate was not easy—it was difficult to 
strike the one without injuring the other by the 
same blow. The embarrassment of England was 
extreme; she felt a warm sympathy for the young 
Protestant nation she had just founded in Ireland, 
composed of men who had fought with her under 
the same banner for the same liberties and the same 
religion, and which not only had the merit of brav- 
ing the terrible hydra of popery in Ireland, but. 
was moreover destined to rear the young plant of 
the Protestant faith in that accursed land. The 
passion of England was then as friendly to the Pro- 
testant settlers as it was hostile to the Irish 
Catholics. 

There were doubtless many cases in which it was 
easy for England to oppress the one without ceasing 
to protect the other ; but there were some occasions 
in which it was impossible to make a distinction. 
Thus, in commercial affairs, the restrictions on the 
Catholics necessarily touched the Protestants; but at 
this epoch such restrictions appeared to England a 
fundamental condition of her industrial prosperity. 
The English nation which, at the close of the 
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seventeenth century, was profoundly religious, was 
also at the same period essentially commercial. 

@ Thus she was at once under the yoke of two pas- 
sions very different in their nature, whence resulted 
opposite sentiments towards the Protestants of 
Ireland,—an ardent sympathy for them as brothers 
in the faith, an anxious jealousy of them as com- 
mercial rivals. 

Divided on one point, the England and the Irish 
Protestants were closely united on another. The 
annihilation of Irish Catholicism had been their 
common work, and England was (as interested as 
they were in maintaining their social and political 
ascendency over the Catholics of Ireland. 

Tn this state of things England deemed, that by 
lending the strength cf her army to enable the Pro- 
testants of Ireland to maintain their ground, she 
might claim in turn an equivalent concession, A 
sort of tacit compact was then formed between 
England and the Irish Protestants, which might be 
expressed in the following terms :— 

“ England will aid the Protestants of Treland, 
with all her might, to oppress the Catholics of that 
country, and keep them in servitude and misery ; 
for which purpose she will place at their disposal 
her treasures, her army, her parliament: in return 
for which, the Protestants agree to impoverish Ire- 
land, and sacrifice her industry and commerce to 
England.” In other words, England said to the 
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Protestant faction, « Resign to me the general 
interests of the country, and I will ensure you 
dominion over the nation in which you live.” The 
Trish Protestant auswered, “Tam willing to be 
your slave, provided you will aid me to tyrannise 
over others.”* . 

Thus the Irish Protestants were secured in the 
conquered country, and England was gratified in 
her two most ardent passions, religion and love of 
money, 

Doubtless the treaty was never reduced to writ- 
ing, but what I have stated, if not its exact words, 
were its genuine spirit. . 

The mutual situation of England and the Pro- 
testants of Ireland must be taken into account, to 
comprehend the two kinds of oppression which 
weighed down the Catholies of Ireland; one which 
we may call general, and which the Protestants had 
to endure likewise; the other special, which fell 
exclusively on the Catholics; the first striking at 
the interests of the entire nation for the profit of 
England—the second falling only on the Catholic 
population of Ireland. 


*It was, in fact, the argument of the fond father to the naughty 
child: “ Take your physic,Master Tommy, and you shall have the 
dog to kick.” The Irish Protestants took the physic, and kicked 
the popish dogs with a vengeance. 
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Let us now see how the Protestants of Ireland 
kept their engagement to England. 

The first sacrifice required was the recognition 
of the supremacy of the English parliament over: 
the Irish parliament. In former times, England 
had attempted to establish this legislative supre- 
macy. Poyning’s law was nothing else than an 
organisation of this dependence of Ireland on the 
English government; but, before as well as after 
Poyning’s law, the Irish parliament, though yield- 
ing to superior force, had always protested against 
it, and claimed its national independence. Now the 
Irish parliament abandoned all its prerogatives ; 
England declared it in a state of absolute subjec- 
tion, and it kept silence. 

The Irish parliament was then as much at the 
service of England as the English parliament itself, 
What the latter decreed was directly binding on 
Treland ; if England willed the acts of its parlia- 
ment to be ratified by the Irish parliament, the 
latter granted the approbation requested, and if any 
act originating in this parliament displeased Eng- 
land, it was rendered null and void. Thus, the 
English parliament could impose any laws (save 
those for taxation) on Ireland without the appro- 
bation of the Irish legislature, and the latter could 
make no law for Ireland without the express or 
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tacit sanction of the English parliament. Reduced 
to this passive condition,* the Irish parliament per- 


* Switt lost no opportunity of expressing his contempt for the 
degraded parliament of Ireland. In his Legion Club he thus 
describes their houses, which stood near Trinity College, and are 
now a bank r= 

As Istroll the city, oft I 

Sce a building large and lofty, 

Not a bow-shot from the college ; 

Half the globe from sense and knowledge, 
By the prudent architect, 

Plac’d against the church dirgct, 

Making good my grandam’s jest, 

Near the chureh—you know the rest. 


The following less known fragment of rhyming vengeance was 
written when the Irish parliament sought to punish the author of 
Drapier’s Letters. 

Ye paltry underlings of state : 

Ye senators who love to prate ; 

Ye rascals of inferior note, 

Who for a dinner sell a vote ; 

Ye pack of pensionary peers, 

Whose fingers itch for poets’ ears; 

Ye bishops far remoy’d from saints, 

Why all this rage ? Why these compluints ? 

Why against printers all this noise ? 
This summoning of blackguard boys ? 
Why so sagacious in your guesses, 
Your eff? and tees and airs and esses ; 
Take my advice; to make you safe, 

T know a shorter way by half; 

The point is plam—remove the eause— 
Defend your liberties and laws. 
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fectly accomplished its object; it was an excellent 
agent to consent to all the acts of oppression 
which should be asked of it in execution of the 
treaty. When a question was debated between 
Irish Catholics and Protestants, it was allowed full 
seope within this narrow sphere, and might perse- 
cute, ruin, and crush its enemies without English 
interference. “But when a question arose between 
Ireland and England, the Irish parliament bowed 
to that of England. 

I shall only cite one example of this legislative 
despotism imposed by the parliament of England, 
and accepted by that of Ireland. 

One branch of industry had attained a high 
degree of perfection in Irdand at the close of the 
seventeenth century, and was especially a source of 


Be sometimes to your country true, 
Have once the public good in view— 
Bravely despise champagne at court, _ 
And choose to dine at home with port. 
Let prelates, by their good behaviour, 
Convince us they believe a Saviour— 
Nor sei] what they so dearly bought, 
This country now their own for nought : 
Ne’er did a true satiric muse, 

Virtue or innocence abuse, 

And "tis against poetic rules 

To rail at men by nature fools ; 
But * ee tee 


re 
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_ wealth to the. southern provinces; this was the 
woollen manufacture. It had a double influence on 
the prosperity of the country. Numerous flocks 
were required to produce the wool, which engaged 
vast pasturages for their support—this was the 
advantage of the landed proprietor ; manual labour 
was required for the manufacture—this was the 
poor man’s profit. Still, as the superiority of the 
Irish stuffs injured English fabrics, the parliament 
of England resolved that they should be annihi- 
lated. This resolution, which included the ruin of 
Ireland, was transmitted to the Irish parliament, 
and accepted.* 

Such a deeree, which suddenly destroyed indus- 
trial establishments, founded under the protection 
of the laws, was difficult of execution ; and as there 
“was reason to fear that the magistrates of Ireland 
would not be quite so servile as its parliament, 
England decided that every violator should be 
liable to trial before both English and Irish tribu- 
nals, and that though acquitted in Ireland, he should 
be liable to a new prosecution in England : that is to 
say, to sustain iniquity, the forms and first princi- 

* In June 1698, the English parliament addressed William 111, 
to discourage the woollen manufactures of Ireland, and the king 
promised compliance; in the following year the Irish parliament 


levied a duty on the export of their own wooliens, which amounted 
toa total prohibition, The manufacture was of course ruined. 
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ples of justice were violated. The Irish parliament _ 
made no objection tq this injustice, and thus 
showed that it comprehended its mission of depen- 
dence. : 

Such was the oppression which weighed down all 
Ireland, .and was equally supported by Catholics 
and Protestants. 

Let us now see how the Protestants of Ireland 
were indemnified for the oppression which they 
endured from England, by being enabled to tyran- 
nise over the Catholics in their turn. The means 
employed by the Irish Protestants, assisted by Eng- 
land, to crush the Irish Catholics during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, were the perse-_ 
cuting statutes called “the Penal Laws,” enacted 
by the parliament of Ireland, and enforeed by the 
army of England, 

Violent persecution ceased—pacifie persecution 
came in its stead, adopting all the forms of justice, 
and covering its most oppressive acts with the sem- 
blance of regularity ; believing itself just because 
it was legal, and humane because it shed little 
blood; but which, nevertheless, was the more 
iniquitous of the two, because it was more designed 
—the more odious, because it killed in cold blood, 
and would not excuse itself by heat of combat or 
violence of passion. 
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CHAPTER II. 


. THE PENAL LAWS, 


‘fo comprehend the tyranny of the penal laws, we 
must pot lose sight of the starting-point. There 
is no power that, oppresses for the mere sake of 
uppression, or at least which does not cloak its 
oppression under some cause or pretext. Hence 
so much iniquity is committed in the name of jus- 
tice—-so much tyranny in the name of the law—so 
much impiety in the name of God. The primary 
cause of English oppression in Ireland during the 
eighteenth century—a real cause with some, a mere 
pretence with others—was religious proselytism. It 
was deemed necessary to destroy Catholicism in 
Ireland, and make the country Protestant. The 
sanguinary violence employed to attain this end had 
failed; men got tired of Irish rebellions and their 
suppression—another influence was tried, that of 
the penal laws. Let us see how the English gover- 
nors advanced in this way, and follow them through 
their whole course of experiments. 

The national religion of Ireland must be de- 
stroyed! Observe, that to tear from a people its 


religion and its eread je a faarfal ontamneten Te 
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driving the Irish people to revolt; but what is the 
difference between persecution by the sword and 
persecution by the law? The tyranny is still the 
same, and it is the most depraving of all persecu- 
tions, for it strikes the most deeply into the soul. 

It is designed to persecute without driving to 
revolt—to practise oppression without provoking 
resistance; but this is a difficult,problem. How 
can it be solved? In truth, a law existed from the 
very commencement of the Reformation, which 
absolutely interdicted the exercise of the Catholic 
worship ;* this law had not been abolished, but its 
application was suspended. 

Another law of the same epoch ordered all 
Catholics, under certain penalties, to attend Pro- 
testant places of worship ;+ this law was allowed to 
stand, but it had long ceased to be enforced, 

Thus the Irish Catholic, who had proved that 
no violence, however cruel, could lead him to for- 
sake his religious faith, was nominally allowed 
his church and priest, and might be led to suppose 
that he would not be deprived of either. 

But at the same time that the practice of the 


* 6 Edward VI., six months’ imprisonment for the first offence, 
4 year for the second, imprisonment for life the third. 

t 1558, Eliz. ch, ii, sect. 14. a penalty of twenty pounds per 
month for non-attendance at church ; banishment from the king- 
dom in case of refusal, 
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Catholic worship, and the presence of the Catholic 
priest, were, at least, tacitly tolerated in Ireland, 
a law was passed commanding “all popish regular 
clergy, jesuits, friars, and bishops, or others, 
exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction, to depart the 
kingdom before May Ist, 1698, or be committed 
to gaol until transported.”* This was to declare, 
in other words, that the Catholic religion should 
cease with the generation of priests actually 
existing. : 

Return from exile was declared high treason.+ 
Trishmen who harboured them, or concealed them, 
awere liable to a penalty of-twenty pounds for the 
first offence, forty pounds for the second, forfeiture 
of lands and goods during life, for the third.t 
At the same time the law provided rewards for 
the discovery of popish prelates, priests, and 
teachers, according to the following scale. 


Fordiscovering an archbishop, bishop, vicar-general, 
or other person exercising any foreign ecclesiastical 


jurisdiction rs 2 = - £5000 
For discovering each regular clergyman, and each 
secular clergyman not registered. - - 2000 


For discovering each popish schoolmaster or usher 10 0 0 


* Will, III, ch, i, (See collection of Irish Statutes for this 
and the other laws subsequently quoted.) 

+.2 Anne, ch 

+ The act of 1709 prohibits a papist from teaching even as an 
assistant to a Protestant master.—T7r. 
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‘The twenty-first clause of the same act, (that of 
1709,) empowers any two justices to summon 
before them any papist over eighteen years of 
age, and interrogate him when and where he 
last heard mass said, and the names of the persons 
present, and likewise touching the residence of 
any popish priest or schoolmaster ; and if he refuses 
to give testimony, subjects him to a fine of twenty 
pounds, or imprisonment for twelve months, At 
the same time, the entrance of foreign ecclesiastics 
into the kingdom was strictly prohibited. 

The Catholic clergy was thus reduced to the 
proportions strictly necessary for the exercise of 
a temporary worship, and was destined to be gra- 
dually extinguished in the midst of a population 
whose religious belief, it was supposed, would va- 
nish at the same time. 

But was even this limited practice of the Catho. 
lie worship free? No: the exercise of their reli- 
gion was provisionally allowed the Catholics only 
to avert insurrection, but it was subjected to every 
possible restraint, short of actual prohibition. 

Priests were only permitted to remain in Ire- 
land on three conditions ; first, that they should 
take the oath of abjuration ;* secondly, to register 

* This was purely a political oath, directed against the claims 
of the House of Stuart ; it is still administered in Trinity Coltege, 


Dublin, to every candidate for a degree, The other conditions 
form part of the statute of 1709.—T77r. 
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their names at the court of quarter sessions, and 
give two sureties in filty pounds each, that they 
would not go out of the county; and thirdly, that 
they would officiate only in the parish for which 
they were registered. Thus the religious minis- 
ters of the ‘Catholic population were treated as 
malefactors, obliged to find security for their good 
behaviour, and to remain in a fixed residence, 
where they would always be within the reach of 
the public authorities. 

The law then explains how the right granted to 
each priest of officiating in his parish must be 
understood. No external sign was: allowed: to in- 
dicate the spot where the Catholic rites were 
celebrated. No steeple should catch the eye of 
the believer, no bell should sound his summons 
to prayer. ‘The priest might remain in his parish, 
but he was refused his ecclesiastical title, and 
his professional dress. He could not celebrate 
the rites for the burial of the dead at the grave 
of any of his flock. Every infraction of these 
prohibitions incurred the penalty of transporta- 
tion.* Such was the mysterious andclandestine 


* These exceptions occur in an act of toleration, (21 ana 22 
George III. ch. 24,) one section of which is headed, “ No benefit 
hereby to extend to any’ ecclesiastic officiating in church or 
chapel with steeple or bell ; or at funeral in church or churchyard, 
or exercising the rites, or wearing the habit, save in usual places 
of worship, or in private houses, or using marks of ecclesiastical 
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form under which the law endured rather than 
permitted the practice of the Catholic faifb. 

Doubtless, the legislators supposed tha} the 
Irish priest, thus placed in a state of legal sus- 
picion, subjected to rules whose violation en- 
tailed terrible penalties, would often bewail his lot, 
and fail in courage to support it; they counted on 
the weakness of the priest, and opened a way 
of escape. Ifhe only would turn Protestant, the 
jaw ceased to be severe, and even became generous. 
The. state offered an annuity of twenty pounds 
for apostasy,* and when this prize appeared in- 
efficient, it was raised to thirty pounds,+ and even 
to forty-eight pounds at a later period.t 

At the same time that the law deprived the 
Catholic ritual of all its external pomps, it pro- 


dignity or authority, or taking ecclesiastical rank or title.” The 
modern custom at Roman Catholic funerals in Ireland is merely 
to recite the psalm “ De profundis’? and nothing more, though, 
in the recent controversies about allowing Roman Catholic 
priests to perform the rites of burial in churchyards, it was said 
that these places would be polluted “by superstitious and 
idolatrous practices.” A penitential psalm is clearly neither the 
one nor the“other, The dread of popery injuring the dead re- 
minds one of the old jest, “ They have buried a child who died of 
small-pox next to mine, who never was vaccinated, and never had 
the disease.” —Tr. 7 : 
* 2 Anne, ch, vii. sect. 2. + 8 Anne, ch, ili. sect. 18. 
t 11 and 12 Geo, TEL. ch. 27. 
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hibited everything which in the religious cus- 
toms of Ireland addressed itself to the heart or 
the imagination.. It was an old custom in Treland 
to undertake a pilgrimage at certain seasons to 
some holy isle, some sacred well, blessed by St. 
Patrick, some particular crucifix, or image of the 
Virgin. The images were destroyed, the crosses 
thrown down, the pilgrimages forbidden under pain 
of whipping.* 

Ireland possessed the liberty strictly necessary 
for remaining Catholic, and yet suffered inces- 
santly for its attachment to that faith; its reli- 
gion was not taken away, but the profession of it 
entailed a thousand grievances, and this was what 
the law desired. The law willed that the Irish 
should suffer incessantly for keeping their an- 
cient religion, and not adopting the new ereed ; and 
this suffering was felt not only in religious, but 

- still more severely in civil and political life. 
In fact, the penal laws struck the citizen more 


* “ Pilgrimages and meetings at wells deemed riots: magis- 
trates to destroy all crosses, pictures, &c., publi set-up, and 
occasioning such superstitions.” (2 Anne, ch. vi. sect™26 and 37.) 
The hostility of the Irish Protestants to the emblem of the 
cross is utterly incomprehensible to Englishmen ; it is not allowed 
as an ornament inside or outside their churches, and few of 
them, without ocular demonstration, would believe that the 
sytnbol they so detest is erected on almost every church in Eng- 
Jand.—Tr. - 
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heavily than the Catholic, because the blows di- 
rected against the former, though they affected his 
dearest interests, irritated the passions, whose ef- 
fervescence was dreaded, much less than an attack 
on the second. Here was demonstrated in its 
true aspect the legal system of corruption sub- 
stituted in the government of Ireland, for the 
brutal violence which had been hitherto predominant. 
Here was the system described with equal 
force and truth by Edmund Burke: “It was a 
system of wise and elaborate contrivance, as well 
fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, and de- 
gradation of a people, and the debasement in them 
of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from 
the perverted ingenuity of man.”* 

This system attacked the infant in its cradle. 
Conversion being the great object, every Catholic 
school was prohibited. It is true that Protestant 
instruction was not imposed on the Catholics; 
but no other was permitted in the country, and 
the father of a family had to choose between the 
apostasy or the ignorance of his children. If he 
became a renegade, a convert was gained to the 
reformed worship; if he Mnained faithful to his 
creed, the child of a Papist was placed in a 
state of intellectual inferiority to Protestants. 


* Burke's Letter to Sir H. Langrishe, p. 87. 


ee 
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But how could such a law be enforced? All Catho- 
lie schoolmasters were banished from Ireland, un. 
der penalty of death in case of return.* The 
law pushed its foresight and care still further, 
making a provision of five pounds sterling for the 
transportation of every Catholic schoolmaster, 
teacher, or usher, to the West Indies.+ 

Under the influence of such prudential mea- 
sures, it is easy to see that the immense bulk of 
the people must have been consigned to profound 
darkness. It was foreseen that the richer Catho- 
lies might send their children to be educated on 
the continent; Provision was made for this: diffi. 
culty, and sending children beyond sea, without 
special license, was prohibited under the gravest 
penalties :{ and as this prohibition might be se- 
cretly infringed, power was given to the magis- 


* “Schoolmasters and other Papists liable to transportation 
shall in three months, by order at assizes, be transmitted to the 
next seaport town, and remain in gaol till transported.” 8 Anne, 
ch. iii. sect. 41, 

+ “ Collector to pay five pounds for each Popish schoolmaster, 
teacher, or usher, transported to the West Indies. “Fhe money to 
be received by master or fighter of ships. If schoolmaster, 
teacher, &c., found out of such master’s or merchant’s custody, to 
suffer as regular returning.” 8 Anne, ch. iii. sect. 32 and 33: 

£ “Sending, or suffering to be sent, children beyond sea without 
special license, liable to penalties of premunire.” 2 Anne, ch. vi. 


a2 
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trates to demand the production of the child on 
mere suspicion, and if not produced, its parents 
or guardians were liable to the penalties for remov- 
ing it beyond sea.* / 

Assuredly it would be difficult to find a more 
minute law of persecution; the child of every 
faithful Catholic was doomed to grow up in 
ignorance. 

Let us follow the Catholic in every phase of 
civil life. All roads of honourable ambition were 
shut against him. He was ineligible to parlia- 
ment ;+ he was deprived of the elective franchise ;¢ 
he could hold no commission in the army or 
navy, and no office under the crown.§ He was 
excluded from every liberal profession save that of 
medicine: nothing was left him but the indus- 
trial professions, and here new obstacles were 
placed in his path. The sixth clause of the act 


* “ Judges, or two justices, may on reasonable suspicion con- 
yene the parent, guardian, &e., and require production of the 
child in two months; if not produced, nor cause assigned for 
further time, to be deemed educated abroad.’ 2 Anne, ch. vi. 
seet. 2. 

+ “No person to be a member of the House of Lords or 
Commons without first taking oaths of allegiance and supremacy.” 
3 Will. and Mary. 

+ 2 Anne, ch, vi. sect. 24. 

§ See the celebrated Test Act, 2 Anne, ch. vi. sect. 16. 

J “ Every barrister, attorney, or solicitor, before application to 
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of 1708 (2 Anne, chap. vi.) renders Papists inca- 
pable of purchasing any manors, tenements, 
hereditaments, or any rents or profits arising out 
of the same, or holding any lease for lives, or 
other lease whateggr for any term exceeding thirty- 
oue years. And with respect even to such limited 
leases, which must have been considered short 
when the greater part of the land in Treland was. 
absolutely waste, it is further enacted, that if a 
Papist should hold a farm producing a profit 
greater than one third of the amount of the rent, 
his right to such should immediately cease and 
pass over entirely to the first Protestant who 
should discover. the rate of profit, Restricted 
within such limits, the agricultural industry of the 
Catholies presented nothing formidable to the Pro- 
testant party; but it is clear that it could have 
little interest for the Catholic. 

Let us now examine the condition of the Irish 
Catholic in relation to trade and commerce. 
Without doubt, he might (with a few trifling ex- 
ceptions*) adopt any industrial or commercial 


he admitted, must take the oaths, 2 Anne, ch. vi, and subscribe 
the declaration against Popery.” 1 George IT. ch. xx. 

* The exceptions refer merely to the possession of arms or 
ammunition, “No Papist to be employed as fowler, or keep 
fire-arms for Protestants.” 10 William III. ch. viii. sect. 4. 
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pursuit he pleased; but, in order to exercise it, 
he must be dependent on a corporation naturally 
hostile to him as a privileged body, and his reli- 
gious enemy as a Protestant body.* Though the 
corporation did not actually ibit his enter- 
prise, it placed him in the most disadvantageous 
position possible. Catholics were excluded from 
corporations, and subject to the tolls from which 
Protestant freemen were exempt. One employ- 
ment only was open freely to the Irish Catholic— 
that of a labourer or journeyman; but even here 
the poor Irish Catholic was subject to a tyranny. 
The law compelled him to labour, and subjected 
him to an arbitrary fine if he refused to work on 
any holiday not recognised in the Protestant 
ritual. Thus a double violence was done—first, 
to the man, who has always a right to give or 
refuse his labour; secondly, to the Catholic, whose 
“No Papist shall keep for sale or otherwise, warlike stores, blades, 
gun-barrels, &c., under penalty of twenty pounds fine, or a year’s 
imprisonment.” 13 George II. ch. vi. sect. 13. 

* In some corporations, freemen alone were permitted to carry 
on any business ; in all, the goods of the non-freemen were subject 
to heavy tolls, Almost every corporation in Ireland became a 
rotten borough, and excluded from its privileges Catholics and 
Protestants alike —7r. 

+ “Holidays in the year, limited to thirty-three, (besides 


Sunday;) enumerated, and refusing to work on other days pu- 
nished.” 7 William ITI. ch. 14. 
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conscience forbade him to work. The legislator 
still feared that commercial and manufacturing 
industry might afford the Catholic too speedy 
means of elevation, and in order to limit further 
the industry already so trammelled, a law was 
passed that no Catholic should take more than two 
apprentices.* 

Even if a Catholic was enriched by his industry, 
he could not make that use of his gains . which 
reason, necessity, or inclination suggested; he 
could not purchase an estate, or hold a mortgage. 
He was even prevented from displaying luxuries 
offensive to the Protestants above whom he was 
raised by fortune. ‘To prevent this peril, Catho- 
lies were prohibited from possessing horses of - 
higher value than five pounds sterling, and the law 
authorised any Protestant to seize even the best 
horse from a Catholic, on the payment of that 
sum; furthermore, penalties were inflicted on the 
Catholic who concealed his horse.t One ex- 
ception was made, which reason showed to be 
necessary. Protestants would not allow Catho- 
lics to posséss showy horses, whose possession 


* « Papists not to keep above two apprentices, nor under seven 
years.” 7 Will. TH. ch, 14, 

+ “ Authorising Protestants to seize the horses of Papists above 
the value of five pounds sterling, Penalties on Papists for conceal- 
ing horses.” 7 Will. LIT. ch. v. sect. 10 and pds 
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implied a superior condition; but in order to keep 
up a good breed of horses, they were permitted 
to retain even the best horses under the age of 
five years.* The Catholic was permitted to rear 
horses in which he could not have final property, 
just as he was allowed to farm the lands he was 
forbidden to acquire. 

But the Catholic was not even certain of retain- 
ing the wealth acquired by his industry. There is 
no security for property but in law, and in Ireland 
the Catholic was placed beyond the protection of 
law. The legislators and electors being Protes- 
tants, it is not surprising that laws were frequently 
passed which placed the property of Catholics in 
peril, Was the country agitated, and was it neces- 
sary to embody the militia?—the law pointed out 
a simple expedient; it declares that all the horses 





of Catholics might be seized without any reference 
to their value,t and the militia thus drawn out 
must be paid by contributions levied on Catholics. 


*«Pupists may, notwithstanding, 7 Will. ILE. ch, v., keep stud 
mares and stallions, or their breed, under five years of age.” 8 Anne, 
ch, ili. sect. 34, 35, and 36. - 

+ It was solemnly declared by the Irish judges, that the law did 
not recognise the existence of a Papist in Ireland.—77. 

+ “ Horses of Papists seizable for militia.” 2 Geo, i. ch. ix. sect. 
4—18. 

§“ Twenty shillings per day for refreshment of each troop of 
militia while drawn out, Jeviable by presentment on Papists of the 
county.” 6 Geo. I.-ch. iii, sect. 4. 
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And finally, the law declared that all public robbe- 
ries should be indemnified by taxes levied on Catho- 
lics, as also the losses which’ Protestant merchants 
suffered from privateers when the country was at 
war with a Catholic potentate.* Thus Catholic pro- 
perty was incessantly charged with the most iniqui- 
tous and arbitrary taxes. It was taxed for the ne- 
cessities of the state by a Protestant parliament ; 
for the necessities of the county by a Protestant 
grand jury, for the necessities of the parish by a 
Protestant vestry, and for the necessities of ‘the 
town by a Protestant Corporation. What secutity 
could Catholic property have, when thus exposed 
and thus menaced ? : 
Even those few Catholics whose estates had beert 
spared, were denied the protection of the rules of 
inheritance which preserved properties in Catholic 
families. By the tenth clause of the Act of 1703, 
the estate of a Papist not having a Protestant heir 
is ordered to be gavelled, or divided in equal shares 
amongst his children-+ Thus there was, on the 
“one hand, an obstacle to the acquisition of wealth 
by a Catholic family; and, on the other hand, the 
certainty that it would be lost in a given time. 
a The interests of riches, property, and industry, 


* Presentment on Popish inhabitants of the county to reim- 


burse robberies, losses by privateers,” &c, 9 Geo. II. ch. vie 
pa eee eee 
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having been swept away along with political in- 
terests, nothing remained but private life and the 
domestic circle. Even this simple life, exempt 
from ambition and accidents, was rendered bitter 
to the Irish Catholic. When he went to select a 
partner for life, he was not always free to choose 
- according to the dictates of his heart. Sucha 
power seemed to the Irish legislator open to great 
inconvenience. A Catholic was not allowed to take 
a Protestant wife.* This law, which contradicts the 
first law of nature, was enforced by the most ter- 
rible sanctions. The penalty of death was de- 
nounced against any priest who married a Protes- 
tant and a Catholic; and, to remove all hope of 
escape, his knowledge of the religion of the parties 
was presumed unless he could prove his ignorance :+ 
a strange law, which released the prosecutor from’ 
the care of proving the crime, and threw upon the 
accused the charge of proving his innocence. 

Let us suppose the Catholic to have chosen a wife 
of his own persuasion ; his children grow; he is 
poor, but he has rich friends; but if they be Pro-' 
testants, they cannot give him, during life, or be- 
queath to him after death, any portion of their pro- 


* Penalties to prevent Protestants marrying with Papists.”™ 
9 Will. 111. ch. iit, 

+“ Priest marrying Protestants, presumed knowingly, unless mi-. 
nister’s certificate that they were not.” 8 Anne, ch. ili. sect. 26. 
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perties.* Even in the hour of death, the unhappy 
Irish Catholic was assailed with fresh peril and 
terrible disgrace. He could not entrust his wife or 
his friend with the guardianship of his children.;+-. 
his choice would be null, and the wardship would 
Japse to the chancellor of Ireland, who had the 
privilege of naming Protestant guardians to Ca- 
tholic minors. ‘This last stroke of penal Jaw was 
directed against a principle rendered sacred by 
every consideration, human and divine. Aaa temp- 
tation to apostasy, a child that "urned Protestant 
became at once independent of his Catholic pa- 
rents; a suitable maintenance was assigned him 
out of his father’s property by the chancellor of 
Ireland,§ and if he were an eldest son, the fa- 
ther became a mere tenant for life, and was not 
only deprived of the power of disinheriting his 
son, but of encumbering that property’ with por- 


* “ Papist to take no benefit by descent, devise, gift, remainder, 
or trust of lands, whereof any Protestant, seised in fee or tail,” 
2 Anne, ch. vi. sect. 7. 

t+“ No Papist to be guardian, Penalty on any Papist taking 
guardianship, £500.” 2 Anne, ch. vi. sect. 4, 

+“ Chancery may dispose custody of Popish minors to near 
Protestant relations, and if not fit, to other Protestants.” 2 Anne, 
ch, vi. sect. 4. 

§ “ On bill in Chancery by Protestant child against Popish pa- 
rent, suitable maintenance ordered.” 2 Anne, ch. vi. sect. 3. 


. 
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tions for younger ‘children.* This was a fearful 
law, incessantly suspended like a sword over the 
head of the father of a family, who every day 
trembled lest he should hear some fatal seduction, 
and who, while bestowing his last blessing on his 
children, had reason to dread the face of an apos- 
tate. 

A persecuting code had been instituted, which 
held the people of Ireland in debasement and mi- 
sery, without driving them to revolt. Still there 
was reason to d#@ad a Catholic attempt at insur- 
rection, and, to prevent the danger, all the Catholics 
were deprived of their arms.t 

Such were the legal rigours to which the Catho- 
lics of Ireland were subject for more than a 
century. 


Spectal Character of the Penal Laws. 


The more this collection of laws is studied, the 


* “ Fyom enrolment in Chancery of bishop's certificate of 
eldest son’s conformity, Popish parent made tenant for life- 
reversion in fee to the son, maintenance and. portions of children, 
(Protestant or Papist,) not exceeding one-third.” 2 Anne, ch. vi. 
sect. 3. 

+ Papists, notwithstanding any license heretofore, shall de- 
liver up arms to magistrates.” 7 Will. IIL. ch. v. 

“ Refusing to deliver on demand or search, and also to declare 
what arms, &c., they or any with their privity have, &c., fine and 
imprisonment, or pillory, or whipping, at court’s discretion.” 15 and 
\6 Geo. IIT. ch, xxi, sect. 17, 
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more clearly we see that the constant design of the 
legislator was to attack the Catholics by a double in- 
terest; one interest. acting to withdraw them from 
Catholicism, the other to lead them to Protestantism. 
Per8ecution is always double-edged—it employs 
fear and hope, menaces and promises. If terror 
fails, bribes may succeed. ; 

The peculiarity of these persecuting laws was, 
that, though political in their consequences, they 
always contained a principle exclusively religious. 
Thus it was only because the Ir@h.were Catholics 
that they were excluded from parliament, the.cor- 
porations, the elective franchise, and public em- 
ployments. If they ceased to be Catholics, and 
abjured their religion, the exclusion ceased. The 
law did not directly say, « Irish Catholics shall 
be excluded from parliament; it expressed itself 
thus— 

“ And be it further enacted, that no person shal] 
vote or sit in the House of Lords or House of 
Commons of Ireland, who shall not first have taken 
the oaths of allegiance and Supremacy, and sub- 
scribed a declaration against transubstantiation, the 
sacrifice of the mass, the idolatry of the church of 
Rome, the invocation of the Virgin Mary and the 
saints,” &c. ; 

The greater part of the political laws are con- 
ceived in the same terms; the same spirit predo-* 
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minates in the civil laws ; the Catholic excluded from 
property, incapable of purchasing lands, or inherit- 
ing by succession, gift, or devise, became on hia 
conversion immediately capable of acquiring pro- 
perty and estate. * 

We see that these laws were constructed so as to 
strike obliquely; their blows were indirect, and 
therefore the more dangerous and treacherous ; they 
did not say, we forbid the Catholics to practise their 
worship; but they banished the priest, without 
whom the worshigy could not be performed. ‘They 
did not say, no Catholic shall enjoy the benefits of 
instruction and education, but they inflicted a se- 
vere punishment on every Catholic who exercised 
the profession of a teacher. ; 

Furthermore, if we only look at the sintates we 
find them apparently full of solicitude for the edu- 
cation of the Catholics. Schools were founded for 
the education of poor Catholics; * but these 
schools were Protestant, and Catholics did not 
want a Protestant education for their children. 

It follows that the Catholics were deprived of 
religious worship and moral instruction, though no 
law forbade them to worship God according to their 

* The charter-schools, founded in 1747. These schools were in- 
famously managed, and became perfect nuisances. After many and 
yepeated complaints, their state was investigated by a royal commis- 


sion, and the parliamentary grants, by which they were chiefly 


supported, were withdrawn.— Tr. } 
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conscience, and schools were provided for their 
education. 

There is no real difference between direct and 
indirect persecution ; but the first, more open and 
frank, has fewer chances of being endured, because 
it is comprehended by all; the second, not being 
avowed, escapes the numerous multitudes in every 
country, who only see what is pointed out to them, 
and comprehend what is told. 


Another special Character of the Penil Laws. 


We have seen how all these laws were linked 
together, and formed a complete whole: still it 
would be a mistake to regard them as a rational 
system, all at the same time conceived, deliberated, 
and decreed. No; these laws came piece by piece, 
one after the other, without order, method, or visi- 
ble connexion. Some openly sin against logic, 
such as that of 1692, which excluded Catholics 
from parliament, and left them the elective fran- 
chise; that is to say, disputed the ends, and left 
the means. This anomaly lasted until 1727, when 
the Catholics were deprived of their right of voting 
at elections. 

Moreover, the law which established uniformity 
on one point, presented in itself a remarkable dis- 
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similarity to all the rest. Thus, preceding laws 
excluded Catholics from parliament and public 
employments; they even recognised all sorts of 
rights, provided they gave any sign of conformity to 
Protestantism: in this last law, on the contrary, 
the exclusion is direct and straightforward; the 
last law declares in express terms, “No Papist shall 
be permitted to exercise the elective franchise.” 
In the first case, the exercise of civil rights was 
subjected to a condition morally impossible; in 
the second, a direct and absolute prohibition was 
enacted against the Catholics. 

Were I asked the cause of these different forms 
in laws which so constantly and uniformly tended 
toa common end, I should say that this irrational 
form belongs to the English character, which 
always proceeds by precedents instead of princi- 
ples, by facts instead of theories; and that the 
logic at bottom belongs to the passions by which 
the legislators were then animated. I do not know 
if in the #inals of English legislation there could 
be found a series of acts presenting so much har- 
‘mony of spirit, and at the same time united to- 
gether by no apparent chain. The English or the 
Anglo-Irish legislator, whilst persecuting the Ca- 
tholics, did not proclaim the principle of persecution, 
because he never recognised it in any way; he did 
not organise the general system on rules solemnly 
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established, because this is not his mode of action. 
But he was animated by an ardent hate of the Ca- 
tholics, the more solid as it was supported by his 
interests; indefatigable in advising, because it was 
always heard with favour; unequal in its move- 
ments, but always operating; and this hatred, 
which reigned despotically over the legislator’s 
soul, did not cease during sixty years to inspire all 
his actions, 

In the operations of a long passion, there is 
always an instructive logic, which can with diffi- 
culty be traced in the more regular combinations 
of reason and genius. 


Legal Persecution was not restrained by the 
limits of Law. 


. It would be a great error to believe that the per- 
secutions of which the Catholics were the objects, 
were limited to those prescribed or authorised by 
the law. 

It might be supposed that the Catholic, in virtue 
of these laws, banished from political society, 
driven from the civil professions, deprived even of 
family rights, would have suffered enough from 
legal exclusion, without any idea being formed of 
searching beyond the law for means to aggravate 
his lot. It might naturally be supposed that, sub- 
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ject to so many interdictions, he should have full 
and free enjoyment of the small number of rights 
of which he was not deprived. ‘These rights were 
to enjoy with security the little which belonged to 
him, to be protected in person and property, to 
have free access to courts of justice, whether as 
plaintiff or defendant, te find an equitable tribunal, 
an independent judge, and an impartial jury, 

Still, a little reflection will show that the Irish 
Catholic was too severely crushed by persecuting 
laws, to breathe freely the small portion of air al. 
lowed him by law. Where tyrannical laws failed, 
public opinion carried on the oppression. 

In 1771, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was on 
the point of pardoning a Catholic unjustly con- 
deraned ; but seeing to what unpepularity this act 
of mercy, or rather justice, would lead, «I see,” 
said he, that his death is resolved; let him die ;” 
and the warrant for his execution was issued.* 

How could the Protestants, daily executing ini- 
quitous Jaws against Catholics, adhere strictly to 
legal injustice, and not pass the bounds against 
those whom they persecuted for conscience sake, 
and who were too enfeebled and troubled by 
legalised oppression to resist usurped tyranny? 

It may be stated with certainty, that every po- 
litical constitution which bestows extraordinary 


* Plowden, vol. i. page 414. 
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power on the governing body, does not give analo- 
gous means of resistance to the governed; it or- 
ganises a tyranny which exceeds its legal bounds 
in a proportion that it is impossible to estimate. 

The following example of the tyranny practised 
on the Irish peasantry by their superiors, is given 
by the author of “An Inquiry into the Causes of 
Popular Discontents in Ireland.” (London, 1804.) 

“Tt has not been unusual in Ireland,” he says, 
“for great landed proprietors to have regular 
prisons in their houses for the summary purish- 
ment of the lower orders. Indictments preferred 
against gentlemen for similar exercise of power be- 
yond law are always thrown out by the grand 
juries, To horsewhip or beat a servant or labourer 
is a frequent mode of correction.” 

In 1718, a comedy, called the Non-juror, was rer 
presented at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, and the 
prologue contains the four following lines :— 

To-night ye Whigs and Tories both be safe, 

Nor hope at one another's cost to laugh ; 

‘We mean to souse old Satan and the Pope, 
They've no relations here, nor friends, we hope.* 

No law forbade the pleasures of the theatre to 
an Irishman, but it was a right of which-he could 


* Miscellaneous Tracts, Irish Office, vol. xxix. This is by no 
means a solitary instance; even in plays which had no conceiy- 
able relation to politics or popery, songs were frequently intro- 
duced, ridiculing the religion of the Irish people.— Tr. 


. 
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not take advantage, without seeing himself and his 
country held up to ridicule. 

To leave some rights to those deprived of their 
essential rights is a worthless semblance of indul- 
gence; the defect of the one renders the other void: 
power is too strong by what it has already taken, 
not to render illusory what it has left when it 
pleases. 

All the relations of men with each other are not 
written in the law; those of sympathy are not sus- 
ceptible of rule. Can we be surprised if the Pro- 
testant proprietor was a severe and merciless 
master to his Catholic tenants? When he mal- 
treated them, who was to check his excesses ? 
When he demanded more than was due, who was 

restrain his exactions ? 
~ In order to form a correct estimate of the con- 
dition of the Irish Catholics, we must take into 
account not only the penalties inflicted by the 
judge, but all the injuries to which the feeble are 
subject, when brought mto contact with the arbi- 
trary power of the strong. Let those who doubt 
that such has been the state of affairs in Treland, 
read what Arthur Young has said; he travelled 
through Ireland in 1778, and, though an English- 
man and a Protestant, he judged the country with 
an impartiality far from common among his com- 
patriots. - 
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* The landlord of an Irish estate,” says he, “in- 
habitated by Roman Catholics, is a sort of despot 
who yields obedience, in. whatever concerns the 
poor, to uo law but that of his will... . . 

“A landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an 
order which a servant, labourer, or cottar, dares to 
refuse to execute. Nothing satisfies him but un- 
limited submission. Disrespect, or anything tend- 
ing towards sauciness, he may punish with his cane 
or his horsewhip with the most perfect security. 
A poor man would have his bones broken, if 
he offered to lift his hand in his own defence. 
Knocking down is spoken of in the country ina 
manner that makes an €"glishman stare, Land- 
lords of consequence have assured me, that many 
of their cottars would think themselves honoured 
by having their wives and daughters sent for to th 
bed of their master—a mark of slavery which proves 
the oppression under which such people must live. 
Nay, I have heard of anecdotes of the lives of 
people being made free with, without any appre- 
hension of the justice of a jury. But let it not be 
imagined that this is common ; formerly it hap- 
pened every day, but law gains ground. It must 
strike the most careless traveller to see whole 
strings of cars whipt into a ditch by a gentleman’s 
footmart, to make way for his carriage; if they are 
overturned or broken in pieces, no matter—it is 
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taken in patience; were they to complain, they 
would perhaps be horsewhipped. The execution 
of the laws lies very much in the hands of the jus- 
tices of the peace, many of whom are drawn from 
the most illiberal class in the kingdom. If a poor 
man lodges his complaint against a gentleman, or 
any animal that chooses to call itself a gentleman, 
and the justice issues out a summons for his ap- 
pearance, it is a fixed affront, and he will infallibly 
be called out. Where nfanners are in conspiracy 
against Jaw, to whom are the oppressed people to 
have recourse? It is a fact, that a poor man, 
having a contest with a gentleman, must—but I 
am talking nonsense—thgy know their situation 
too well to think of it; they can have no defence 
but by means of protection from one gentleman 
Wgainst another, who probably protects bis vassal 
as he would the sheep he intends to eat.”* 
In all the actions of oppression recorded by 
Young, there was not one legal, and yet not one 
which was not a direct consequence of the laws, 


Why Persecutions continued when Religious 
Passion ceased. 


We have seen that the persecutions in’ Ireland 


* A. Young’s Tour in Ireland, vol. ii. page 29. 
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were derived from two principal causes —religious 
passion and self-interest. : 

For a long time these influences were so inter- 
mingled and confounded, that it is impossible to 
distinguish the special action of each. When any 
violence was exercised against the Catholies, it 
cannot be determined whether it was prescribed by 
some general interest, or commanded by the secret 
voice of some private interest. When a Catholie 
priest appeared in Ireland with the ensigns of his 
order, the cry of No Popery was raised. 

Was an independent voice raised to claim for 
Catholics the right of acquiring property in land ?— 
the cry of No Popery.was raised again. The two 
cries are the same, but do they proceed from the 
same cause ? : 

From the middle of the eighteenth century, Eng-~ 
land could no longer fear Ireland as an ally of the 
Stuarts. In 1746, the young Pretender was over 
thrown at Culloder; and this circumstance might 
have proved that the Jacobite party was extinct in 
Treland, where previously the Scotch insurrection 
of 1715 had not produced the slightest move- 
ment. 

On the other side, Catholicism, by the aid of 
time, had reformed those principles which were 
most frequently and most justly the text of the 
attacks of which it was the object, The Catholic 
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church no longer insisted on obedience to the Pope 
in the sense formerly attached to the phrase; the 
most fervent Irish Papist did not look upon the 
Pope as his temporal sovereign, nor recognise his 
right to depose princes, or absolve subjects from 
their allegiance. 

These new circumstances were sufficient to mo- 
derate Protestant passions; but they were further 
weakened by the utter barrenness of persecution. 
Many vain efforts were made before its impotence 
was discovered ; but when, after sixty years of use- 
less exertions, the persecutors had not advanced a 
step, the sad truth could not fail to be recognised. 
It might then be said, that the fire of religious 
passion, which had hitherto nourished persecution, 

.-Was extinct; the piisions disappeared from the 
“scene, self-interest alone remained ; it was a sad 
spectacle. 
- When the Irish Catholics, seeing that their creed 
was no longer assailed, attempted to claim civil 
liberty or political rights, passion, it is true, was 
silent, but mercenary interest raised the old cry 
of No Popery, and there were many in the multi- 
tude who were duped into believing the elamour 
conscientious. 

In 1761, the poor peasants of the south, reduced 
to the lowest degree of misery by the insatiable 
cupidity of the landlords, revolted, and the House 
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of Commons voted that it was “a popish insur- 
rection.”* i 

From this time, Ireland was subject to a new 
tyranny, that of selfish interest, reigning apart from 
the passions which had hitherto shaded its naked 
deformity. 


Which of the Penal Laws were ewecuted, and 


. which not. 


There are people who deny the Protestant per- 
secutions against Catholic Ireland, because their 
rigour was occasionally relaxed. It is certain that 
penal laws, as we have described them in their 
completeness, were never unjformly executed. 
There were some which never ceased to be en- 
forced; such, for instance, -as those which pro- 
hibited public functions and civil professions to 
the Catholics, and did not allow them the rights of 
property or trade, save on certain conditions: but 
the laws relating to religion were modified by cir- 
cumstances; the Catholic worship was often tole~ 
rated without being prohibited; Protestants shut 
their eyes on religious ceremonies, feigned not to 
see priests, whose presence the law punished, nor 
chapels nor convents, which were presumed not to 
exist. 


* Plowden, vol. i. p. 355,416. Ina very dMmirable treatise on 
Irish disturbances, by G. C. Lewis, Esq., the glaring falsehood 
of this assertion is decisively exposed. See nages 6—12.—T7r. 

¥Glis- Is ‘¢ H 
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Sometimes the laws against the Catholic wor- 
ship slumbered so long, that the Irish might have 
imagined that they had fallen into desuetude. Still 
the mistake could not be durable. Some political 
event, imprudence of the Jacobite party in Eng- 
land, a Scotch insurrection in favour of the pre- 
tender, intelligence of a French or Spanish inva- 
sion, sufficed to revive persecution; the Catholic 
worship was prohibited with . greafer severity, 
chapels were closed, priests banished, monasteries 
proscribed, and convents demolished. 

Still it is a very remarkable fact, that in a 
country where persecutions had a religious prin- 
ciple and aim, the only persecution that abated’ 
was that against worship; the religious object of 
the persecutions was dropped out of sight, but the 
physical advantages which the Protestants derived 
from them did not cease to be present and vividly 
felt. 

In general, the persecution against worship, the 
war upon Catholicism itself, was made at the sug- 
gestion of England; that which attached to the 
persons and properties of the Catholics, was the 
spontaneous work of the Protestants settled in Ire- 
land. The former resulted from passion, the latter 
from interest. 

‘The instinct ‘of the Irish Protestant was only to 
take from the penal laws the enactments which 
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assured him the monopoly of social and political 
advantages ; but from time to time the English go- 
vernment commanded the literal execution of all 
the laws against all Papists; such was the injunc- 
tion sent from England after the Scotch rebellion of 
1715; and again in 1781, Ireland saw the zeal for 
fersecuting the Catholic faith revived, when, after a 
solemn discussion in the English Hause of Lords, 
it was resolved‘ 'hat the insolence of the Papists 
in the kingdom was great.’* . 

From this time England left the Protestants: of 
Ireland to themselves, and then the Catholics were 
more attacked in their social life than ix their reli- 
gion. : 

Arthur Young justly says, These laws seem 
directed against the property rather than the relt- 
gion of the Catholics. According to law,: a priest 
should be hanged or transported for saying mass, 
but he is allowed to do so with perfect impunity ; 
but if the same priest made a fortune by his 
masses, he would at once become an object of per- 
secution.” : 


* See Parliamentary History. From an abstract of a Report of a 
Committee of the Irish House of Commons, (4.0, 1731,) it appears 
that in the'entire kingdom of Ireland there were, besides huta, sheds, 
and movable altars, eight hundred and ninety-two mass-houses, 
ffty-four private chapels, nine nunneries, and five hundred and 
forty-nine popish schools —Tr. ' : 


" HQ 
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There are some who look with great indulgence 
on the persecutions exercised against the Trish 
Catholic, on account of their frequent relaxations. 
I have never beén influenced by such a considera- 
tion. ‘Though persecution was suspended, it could 
always be renewed. Now the legal power of in- 
flicting a penalty is in fact a penalty to the person 
menaced. I pity the man who bélieves himself 
free because he is not imprisoned, when a law ex- 
ists which permits his imprisonment. In such a 
case, there is not a slave who has not his hours of 
liberty ; nevertheless, when his hands and feet are 
loosed to allow him repose, he does not cease to be 
ina state of bondage. 

Far from admitting that the suspension of bad | 
laws allows some happiness to the people, I say, on 
the contrary, that bad laws are never so pernicious 
as when they are dormant. There is no tyranny 
worse than that which moderates itself to become 
supportable. A government erected for oppression, 
and which does not oppress, is a deceiver and a 
liar; and it is to be reproached with the additional 
vice of hypocrisy. If the penal laws against the _ 
Catholic worship had been so faithfully executed as 
those of which spoliation was the object, they 
would have driven the Irish to revolt, who, in vindi- 
cating their religion, would have reconquered their 
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other rights. But it is one of the most dangerous 
acts of tyranny, to choose among its instruments 
those which plunder without wounding. 

It must never be forgotten, that a fact, however 
grave, is far less important than a right, for a fact 
has no to-morrow. He who is indifferent to the 
tight, because he is in possession of the fact, resem- 
bles some domestic animal which believes itself 
free when set loose, and exhibits stupid astonish. 
ment when the owner comes to replace the chain. 

When, under the empire of just laws, I find my- 
self loaded with chains, I feel my liberty pro- 
tected by the very act which deprives me of it; for 
the law which casts me into prison, fixes the day 
when I shall come out, and punishes any who would 
legally detain my person. But what is a liberty 
which I enjoy, only because it does not please a 
tyrant to take it away? The man who goes to 
sleep, trusting his freedom to the faith of another 
man, deserves to awake a slave. 


THE WHITEBOYS. 


° 

Religious persecution was so tempered as to ren- 
der it endurable; in this respect the authors of the 
penal laws attained their objects ; but social oppres- 
sion, of which these laws contained the source, 
became too heavy to be endured in silence; and 
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one day the Irish population, weary of the burthen, 
made an effort to throw it off. 

The revolt was not general—it was not founded 
on a plan common to all the sufferers ; it consisted 
of partial, successive movements, without relation 
or connexion—it was absolutely devoid of intelli- 
gence, such as might be expected from a popula- 
tion kept in profound ignorance. 

The revolt displayed itself in acts of the most 
atrocious and revolting barbarity—it was such as 
should be expected from a people systematically 
demoralised by misery, and degraded by slavery. 

The first insurrection of the Whiteboys, or Level- 
lers, began in 1760; they received their first name 
from wearing their shirts over their dress as a kind 
of uniform, and their second from levelling the 
hedges erected round uew. enclosures.* The 
Whiteboys were driven to revolt by an infinity of 
causes, of which the most prominent were, the ex- 
orbitant rents demanded by the landlords, and the 
exactions of the agents (tithe proctors) employed 
by the Protestant clergy to raise tithes from the 
Catholies.+ . 


* Many of these enclosures were illegal; commons were seized 
without the consent of the commoners, and wastes seized by neigh- 
bouring proprietors without a shadow of right. Such things were 
occasionally done in the early part of the present century.—Tr. 

+ I am far from being convinced by Mr. Lewis's arguments, that 
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Arthur Young gives the following description of 
the outrages usually committed by the White- 
boys :— 

“Tt was a common practice with them to goin 
parties about the country, swearing many to be 
true to them, and forcing them to join by menaces, 
which they very often carried into execution. At 
last they set up to be general redressers of griev- 
ances, punished all obnoxious persons, and having 
taken the administration of justice into their own 
hands, were not very exact in the distribution of it; 
forced masters to release their apprentices, carried 
off the daughters of rich farmers, ravished them 
into marriages, of which four instances happened 
ina fortnight. They levied sums of money on the 
middling and lower farmers, in order to support, 
their cause, by paying attornies, &c., in defending 


whiteboyism was wholiy unconnected with the cause of the preten- 
der; it was, perhaps, not so in its origin, but assuredly efforts were 
made to render the popular discontent subservient to f restoration 
of the Stuarts. I find in my collection of popular Irish ballade, seve- 
tal mystical songs written about 1779, in praise of the young preten- 
der. One of these, * The Royal Blackbird,” is still a great favou- 
rite with the peasantry of Munster, though it is rare to find any 
who sing it aware of its signification. ‘The French also had agents 
to enlist soldiers for the Irish brigade, and many of these alimented 
the disturbances in order to obtain recruits, The simple truth 
appears to be, that the revolt was caused by the rapacity of Jand- 
lords and tithe-proctors, but that the enemies of England naturally 
took advantage of it to forward their own purposes,—Tr, 
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prosecutions against them; and many of them sub- 
sisted for some years without work, supported by 
these contributions, Sometimes they committed 
several considerable robberies, breaking into houses, 
and taking the money under pretence of redressing 
grievances. In the course of these outrages, they 
burnt several houses, and destroyed the whole sub- 
stance of men obnoxious to them. The barbari- 
ties they committed were shocking. One of their 
usual punishments (and by no means the most 
severe) was taking people out of their beds, carry- 
ing them naked in winter on horseback for some 
distance, and burying them up to their chin in a 
hole filled with briers, not forgetting to cut off one 
of their ears.”* 

Certainly no complete association could exist 
among rude and uncultivated men, for nothing sepa- 
rates men more than ignorance ; nevertheless the 


* Young’s Travels, vol. i. p. 82. In the debate on the White- 
boy Act ig1786, Lord Luttrell related the following anecdote, 
which there is reason to believe was but too true :— 

“A friend of mine, a few days since, after riding through Uriing- 
ford early in the morning, overtook, beyond that town, a person, 
who proved to be a clergyman, riding seemingly in pain, with his 
head muffled to a monstrous size, and bound over with a napkin, 
My friend addressed him, being a very compassionate man, and 
inquired what Was the matter. ‘Ah! Sir," said he, ‘did you see, 
as you rode through that town, two ears and a cheek nailed to a 
post ?” I did, said my friend. ‘They were mine,’ the clergyman 
replied.”—Tr, i 7 “ 
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Whiteboys attempted to establish a permanent 
association throughout Ireland, founded on a certain 
number of common sentiments and necessities. 
This confederation, which has served as a model 
for all the associations of the same kind subse- 
quently formed under other names,* was marked 
from the beginning by two essential characteristics. 
First, all the members were compelled to keep 
the secrets of the association, under pain of death. 
Secondly, (and this is the principal trait,) every 
member of the society engaged to do all that the 
society should command ;+} a formidable engage- 
ment, placing him who contracts it at the mercy of 
another’s caprice, deprives him of his free will, 
subjects him to laws of which he is ignorant, and 
° 
whose execution he has blindly sworn to accomplish 
at all hazards, even at the expense of crime. 
When the Whiteboys were excited by the secret 

*The Rightboys in 1783; Pecp-ofday Boys in 1772; Steel- 
boys and Oakhoys in 1764; Thrashers in 1806 3 Carders, Caravats, 
Shanavests, Rockites, &c., down to the present day. 

+ In the county of Leitrim, in 1806, the Thrasher's oath is stated 
to have been,—“ To keep seeret ; to attend when calied upon 3 to 
observe the Thrasher’s laws; not to pay tithes but to the rector, 
and to pay only certain fees to their own clergy.’ For the county 
of Longford it is given in similar terms, viz. —“ To be true to Cap- 
tain Thrasher’s laws ; to attend when called upon; not to prosecute 
Captain Thrasher or any of his men, and to meet them the follow- 
ing night.”—Trials of the Thrashers, pp. 257 and 303.~Tr. 

HOS 
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bonds of a fearful oath and of mutual obedience, 
they proceeded to act by terror. 

They pyoclaim their code, and announce its sanc- 
tions. Woe to him who is guilty of any forbidden 
act! Woe to him who resists their pleasure! ‘The 
command is usually given in a printed or written 
notice, which is either sent to the individual, or 
posted on his door, or some conspicuous place in 
the neighbourhood.* 

If a proprietor demands an extravagant rent from 
his tenants, he finds some morning a notice to the 
following effect, posted on his door :— 


“County of Kildare, Take notice, That we will 
to wit. he longer bear the oppres- 

sion of paying double rent to farmers for land, 

_ and the gentlemen so favourable to the poor. ‘There- 
fore all farmers will be obliged to return their un- 
der-tenants to the head landlord, at the same rates 
an acre for which they hold the land themselves. 
And we trust the gentlemen will not allow them 
any longer to tyrannise over the poor of this impo- 
verished nation. Any farmer demanding rent from 
his under-tenants, or any under-tenante paying rent 


* When a boy, I unwittingly tore down a Rockite notice posted 
on agate; several peasants seized me, but finding that I had no 
design in taking the placard beyond the gratification of curiosity, 
they let me go, warning me not to commit so perilous an act for the 
future—Tr. 
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to the farmer, either party so violating this notice 
shall be used with the utmost severity imaginable, 
and We their cause forsake in every measure. 
“So I remain you® most humble servant,. 
“A son to that poor old woman called 
© Terry's Mother.”* 


If his labourers are employed at too low a rate 
of wages, the Whiteboy society issues a decree 
establishing a minimum, 

“TAKE NOTICE, 

“From this day forward, that no man will be 
allowed to work in any boat without having regu- 
lar wages, 10s. per week. Any person or persons 
daring to violate this notice, will be visited by 
night by those people under the denomination of 
Whitefeet, or Terry Alts. Any man putting us to 
the necessity of paying him a visit will be sorry : 
therefore any man who has not the above wages, 
let him not attempt to leave Athy, 

“T remain your humble servant, 
: “ Terry Alt.”+ z 

* HL C., 1832, Appendix, p, 9. This notice was in print, and was 
posted in different parts of the county Kildare. 

+ This and the following notices are taken from various reports 
of Committees of the ITouse of Commons, I have seen some in 
very tolerable rhyme. They were generfly written by the hedge 
schoolmaster, who was usually Rockite secretary to a district, 


The establishment of national schools has been of great service 
to Ireland, by removing this very dangeroua class of men,—Tr. 
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Tt is worthy of note, that here the menace is 
addressed to the labourer who works for low 
wages, and not to the master who employs 
him. ° 

In the same way, when they wish to prevent the 
payment of Tithes, notices of the following descrig- 
tion are posted. 

« Remarke the concequence Thomas Wardren 
dant pay the tithe far if you do you may prepare 
your coffin you may be assured that you will loose 
your life either at hame or abraad. 

* Captain Rock. 


“No Tithes 
“ No Tithes Coffin. 
“No Tithes.” 


Ifa landlord threatens to eject .his tenant for 
non-payment of rent; if he announces an intention 
of raising his rents; if he invites strange labourers 
into the country ;* in all these cases he encounters 


* The following threatening letter, addressed to a person in the 
barony of Gallen, county of Mayo, (which contains a different ex- 
pression of the same feeling,) is cited from a Mayo newspaper 
in the Times of 1ith December, 1835 :— 

“ NOTICE. 

“Take notice Mr. J@&n Waters of Stripe that unless you give 
up your transgressing and violating and attempting persecuting 
poor objects or poor miserable tenants remark that the country is 
not destitute of friends or otherwise if you do not give over your 
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the penalties of the Whiteboy code, and receives 
notice of the menaced chastisement. 

The intimidation produced by such proceedings 
is extreme; and when menaces fail, vengeance 
follows close behind. The following are the pu- 
nishments usually inflicted by the Whiteboys for the 
violation of their ordinances. 

First, death. Second, corporeal inflictions, such 
as severe beating, mutilation, tearing the body 
with briers, thorny bushes, or wool-cards; abduc- 
tion of young girls. with small fortunes,* who are 
forced to marry their ravishers. Destruction of 
property. ; 

The usual modes of destroying property are, 
the burning of houses and haggards, the houghing 
of cattle. In some cases, the cars and tails of 
horses, and the teats of cows, are cut off 3 Sheep are 
likewise shorn and mangled in a barbarous manner, 
not for the sake of the wool, but in order to 
foolishness or ignorance you will be made an evample in the e coun- 
iry that never was beheld 

Here is to our fue of Stripe 

Mr. John Waters of Stripe Esq & I wouid be sorry to be in your 
clothes. 
Capra Rock Esq 
Tr. 

* This is not a common Whiteboy outrage ; it was more fre- 

quently perpetrated by the underlings of the aristocracy, called 


in Ireland Sguireens or Buckeens—Tr, 
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spoil the sheep. Windows are likewise often 
broken, and other property in and about houses 
damaged or burnt. A short and easy mode of 
arriving at a desired end is the turning up of grass 
land, sometimes practised by the Whiteboys. By 
these means, the farmers are compelled to let their 
ground for setting potatoes, without the long 
and troublesome process of notices, burnings, 
beatings, and murders. This method was prac- 
tised to a great extent by the Terry Alts in the last 
disturbances in Limerick and Clare; bodies of 
several hundred or even several thousand men 
with spades used to assemble, sometimes in the 
daytime, and turn up a meadow in a few hours. 

Barbarous as is this penal code, its execution is 
conducted with considerable regularity. The 
Whiteboy association points out the members who 
are to inflict the required punishment, and the 
members obey. The Whiteboy is often ordered to 
go forty or fifty miles to kill an obnoxious indi- 
vidual, and he yields implicit obedience to his 
instructions. Men who would shudder at the idea 
of being assassins, do not hesitate to become 
executioners.* 


e The utter disregard for buman life shown on these occasions 
is most fearfully illustrated at Irish assizes, At the trial of Lacy 
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The vengeance of the Whiteboys being accom- 
plished, universal-terror prevails, which generally 
prevents what they wish to hinder, and obtains 
what they desire. 

Still this is the time when regular society, whose 


for the murder of the Maras, who were sacrificed to Whiteboy 
vengeance, because their brother had given evidence against a 
Whiteboy on a former occasion, the principal witnesses for the 
prosecution were two approvers, Fitzgerald and Ryan, It ap- 
peared that the assassins had watched the Maras for ten days 
hefore a convenient opportunity for the murder was found. { 
took down at the time the following portion of Ryan’s cross-ex- 
amination respecting his employment on one of those, days, 

“ Well, Ned Ryan, where were you on the Wednesday ?”—“ I 
went to. Ballingany, sir.” 

“ And what did you want at Ballingany, Ned ?” —“ Och, then, 
nothing that has anything to say to this business, at all at all.’ 

* But [must know what it was, Ned ?”—* Well, then, I wanted 
to rob arms and shoot a man.” 

“To shoot a man ! Gracious Heaven! Who was he 
T don’t know.” 

“ What was his name ?”"—* Why, then, I heard tell his name, 





—* Paix, 


but I forget it,” 

“And what had the man done to you ?”—“ He never done 
nothing to me, only Paddy Lacy axed me for to go and help him.” 

“ Did you shoot the man ?”—“ No; he wasn't at home.” 

“ Would you have shot him if he was at home ?”—“* To be sure 
we would, after all the trouble he giv’d us.” 

“Te was a lucky fellow to escape you ?”—* Paix, then, you 
may say that.” 

While listening to this display of unmitigated ferocity, I could 





searcely believe the testimony of my own ears.—Tr. 
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institutions they openly attack, appears armed 
against them with all its powers and attempts to 
enforce obedience of the laws. 

But here the Whiteboys find in their association 
singular resources to combat justice and society ; 
nowhere does their power appear more formidable 
than in resistance to the magistrates ; for if they have 
a severe penal code to enforce their own laws, they 
have one still more severe to combat the laws by 
which they are menaced themselves. 

The first article of this second code may he 
stated in these words: “ Whoever will give evi- 
dence against a Whiteboy will be punished with 
death.”* 

Scarcely has a judicial pursuit commenced against 
a Whiteboy, when the whole association is set in 
motion to prevent the due course of law. Tne 
most dreadful menaces against witnesses are posted 
up; the victims of Whiteboy violence are forbidden 
to complain, under pain of new tortures; and no- 
thing is so difficult as to collect the elements of 
conviction for a Whiteboy crime. 

It often happens that a witness who has had the 
impudence to give information to a magistrate, is 


* The menace is extended to all the relatives and friends of the 
informer. It appeared on the trial of the murderers of the Maras, 
that vengeance was extended not only to the brother of a witness, * 
but even to that brother’s apprentice.—Tr. i 
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murdered before he can be produced to give his 
evidence in’ court. 

“So great indeed,” says Mr. Lewis, “is the 
danger to which witnesses for the crown are ex- 
pesed in Treland, and so great the probability of 
their being murdered, if not put in a place of 
safety, that it has been found necessary to provide, 
by a special enactment, that the depositions of 
murdered persons may be read in evidence.”* 

In such a state of things, the magistrates have 
recourse to extraordinary means to procure the 
elements of conviction against the guilty. Pay 


« The 50 George II. ch. cil. sect. 55, having recited that. 
“ whereas it has happened that persons who have given informa- 
tion against persons accused of crimes in Ircland have been 
murdered before the trial of persons accused, in order to pre- 
vent their giving evidence, and to effect the acquittal of the 
accused,” proceeds to enact, that “if any person who shall give 
information on oath against any person for any offence against 
the laws shall, before the trial of such person, be murdered, or 
violently put to death, or so maimed or forcibly carried away and 
seercted, as not to be able to give evidence on the trial of such 
person, the information so taken on oath shall be admitted in all 
courts of justice in Ireland as evidence on the trial of such person.” 
This provision was extended to grand juries by 56 George III. 
ch. Ixxxvii. seet. 3. The former act likewise contains a clause 
enabling grand juries in Ireland to present such a sum as they 
shall think just and reasonable to be paid to the personal repre- 
sentative of any witness who shall be murdered before trial, or to 
himself if maimed. Sect. 6, Lewis's Irish Disturbances, p. 269.—Tr. 
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ment is offered for information ;* after the deposi- 
tion of a witness is taken, he is lodged in a place 
of security, generally the gaol, where he remains 
until the day of trial. When the trial is concluded, 
the witness is protected by a guard of police until 
he can be removed from the county. Every indi- 
vidual who has figured as a witness in such a case 
has no. choice between death and exile.+ 


“* It could not be obtained otherwise, but the hope of blood- 
money has sometimes led to the accusation of innocent persons. 
—Tr. 

+ Exile is not always sufficient protection. An attempt to 
kill an informer among the Irigh at Wigan, although his offence 
had no Whiteboy complexion, is mentioned by Mr. Lord, a ma- 
gistrate of the borough, in his evidence taken for the Irish Poor 
Commission. 

“A young Irishman, about October last, gave information to 
the magistrates that two Irishmen who had recent] ly come here, 
and followed the trade of selling oysters, had committed a rape 
and robbery in Ireland, and had fled from justice. They were 
apprehended and detained more than a week 3 but, in consequence 
of a delay in receiving an answer from Ireland, they were 
liberated ; the day they were liberated, the warrant camd fram 
Treland for their apprehension. Several attempts were made 
by the Irish to murder the young man who gave this information, 
and his brother; the attempts were made openly by several 
persons, and he was once struck on the head so severely that 
he was nearly killed. I believe they have both since left the 
town.” Lewis’s Irish Disturbances, p. 267. I have heard of 
similar hatred shown to informers who had emigrated to Ame- 


tiea.—Tr. 
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Some writers have attributed Whiteboy insurrec- 
tions and associations to political causes ; they were 
first excited, according to these authorities, by the 
intrigues of France and the pretender. It is now 
generally recognised that the cause of these insur- 
rections was social, not political; the insurrection 
was directed against the landlord and the rich, not 
against the Protestant: it was misery, not the 
spirit of party, that armed the Whiteboy. 

Ireland had no share in the rebellion of 1746; 
the first Whiteboy movements began in 1761. It 
would be strange if the Irish, who made no effort 
when the pretender had some chance of success, 
should have risen in his favour twenty years after- 
wards, when his cause was utterly hopeless and 
forgotten. This error has been propagated by 
those best acquainted with the truth: the men who 
had produced and profited by the misery of Ire- 
land, seeing the outrages which their oppression 
Had generated, endeavoured to assign another source 
to those crimes, and, by ascribing them to the spirit 
of party, to enlist on their side all the opposite po- 
litical prejudices. ‘They attained their end without 
much trouble, as most of the insurgents were Ca- 
tholics, and those against whom they revolted Pro- 
testants; they said, and it was believed, that the 
insurrection was excited by religious fanaticism ; 


people would not see that in a country where all 
es . 
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the rich were of the reformed religion, and all the 
poor Catholics, that a revolt of the poor against 
the rich must necessarily have been an insurrection 
of Catholics against Protestants. 

Doubtless, political passions hostile to the go- 
vernment might be found amongst the Whiteboys, 
as well as enmity against the rich; but the former 
wee not predominant; they were mingled with 
the sentiments of hate which drove the peasants to 
revolt; but they were not the moving power of 
their conspiracies. There are, moreover, two un- 
deniable facts which show very clearly how far 
political passions were strangers to these agrarian 
insurrections. 

The first is, that when the Catholic clergy levied 
severe dues on the peasants, the Whiteboys resist- 
ed them, and adopted measures against their own 
priests—measures of repression not less severe than 
those directed against the ministers of the Angli- 
can church ;* and on their side, the priests excont~ 
municated those who joined Whiteboy associations. 
Thesecondis, that the outrages were directed against 
landlords and persons who took land without dis- 
tinction, and that the greater part of the latter 


+ Captain Rock’s tariff always contained a clause regulating 
“ the priest's dues,” that is, the fees to be paid for christening, 


marriage, &c.—Tr. 
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were Catholics.* Finally, there is a third fact not 
less grave than the preceding; the same insurrec- 
tions raised by the Catholic peasants of the south 
appeared soon after, from similar causes, among 
the Protestant peasants of the north, Who, in 1764, 
under the name of Oakboys, took up arms against 
the Pressure of rent and tithes; and others, in 1772, 
rose as Steelboys, because the Marquis of Donegal, 
Wlarge proprietor, had ejected numbers of his te- 
nants. Assuredly the northern Presbyterians 
would not take arms in favour of the pretender. 
They were stil] far from the time when they would 
make common cause with the Papists. 

“ All the insurgents of the south,” says Lord 
Charlemont, “ were Catholics ; it was generally be- . 
lieved by Protestants that the gold and intrigues 
of Fiance were at the bottom of all these rebel- 
lions ; but they were not the real causes, which are 
very easy of detection. ‘The causes manifest to all 
eyes, were misery, oppression, famine !°+ 

The Whiteboy insurrections are not directed 
against the government, but against the landlords. 
« They are,” says Mr. Justice Jebb, “ a war of the 


«The truth is, that in all these agrarian insurrections, more 
Catholics were murdered than Protestants. Religious rancour, no 
doubt, mingles with these disturbances ; but I doubt on which side 
the greater share of it would be found.—Tr. 

+ Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, vol. i, P 172, 
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peasantry against the proprietors and occupiers of 
land.” Jf any further proof were wanting to show 
that such has ever been their character, it would 
be sufficient’ to consider their character at the pre« 
sent day. dbey have been constantly reproduced, 
under various denominations, from 1716 to the 
present day, and have always originated in the ex- 
cessive misery of the people, and the starting point 
of this misery is the persecution which arose frori 
the penal laws.* : 


FOURTH EPOCH, 
From 1776 to 1829. 


REVIVAL AND ENFRANCHISEMENT OF IRELAND, 


For nearly a hundred years Catholic Ireland was 
as if it had not existed. ‘The Protestants esta- 
blished in Ireland, a feeble and almost impercep- 


* It is of importance to show that M. de Beaumont's views of 
the causes of Whiteboy insurrection are the same as those of the 
most enlightened partisans of Protestant ascendency in Ireland. 

“Yn the particular regions of aisturbance,” says Mr. Baron 
Foster, “ I consider that religious animosities are and always have 
heen less frequent than in other parts of Ireland. The great 
theatres of those differences are the northern counties of Ireland, 
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tible minority, presented themselves to England as 
the Irish nation, and under this title regulated 
everything foreign and domestic. They said that 
they were Ireland, and ended by believing it. They 


ia which the Insurrection Act has never been applied. Those re- 
ligions animosities, however much to be regretted, have never led 
to insurrectionary movements ; they have led to quarrels and per- 
sonal outrages, but never to an attempt against the government.”” 
H. L., 1825, p. 72. 

Similar testimony was given by Mr. Justice Day. 

“ Have the actual disturbances in Ireland originated in reli- 
gious differences, or in what other causes ?"—“ The recent disturb- 
ances in Ireland have not had anything to do with religion.” 

“In what causes did they originate, in your opinion = The 
poverty of the people, which exposes them to the seduction of 
every felonious or turbulent leader ; the want of employment ; the 
absence ‘and non-residence of landlords, who might superintend, 
control, aud advise; the want of education, which leaves them in n 
semi-barbarous state, and incapable of judging for ‘themselves, 
‘These are some of the various and combining causes which may be 
enumerated. The severe and unconscionable rents, too often ex- 
acted from the peasantry, ought not to be forgotten."—H. L., 
p. 552. 

The same account is given by the Rev. Mortimer Q’Sul- 
livan:— 

“ Were there no instances of the hostility of the people creating 
those disturbances being directed against Catholics as well as Pro- 
testants ¢"—* Yes, numerous ifstances ; F believe I stated, that I 
conceived the disturbances to have commenced in the struggles of 
poverty; of course it was a war against property principally, and 
the religious spirit was a thing that mingled in it, but was not the 
mainspring."—H. C., 1825, p. 464. 
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proclaimed their tyrannical power legitimate, and 
probably thought it was so. Sufficiently strong to 
divide amongst themselves in the presence of a hum- 
bled enemy, they ended by forgetting this enemy 
was in possession of a terrible power, that of num- 
bers; when they saw their foe asleep, they forgot 
that he might wake again; full of confidence in 
themselves, they lost sight of their enemy, and 
acted ag if he had not been amongst them; they 
thought no more about him ; but constituting their 
own society independent of his wants, habits, and 
all his interests, they regarded this as the only 
existing, the only real, and the only possible so- 
ciety; all that did not belong to this society was 
nothing in their eyes—all outside its circle seemed 
contemptible and unworthy of attention. 

There is a capital fault, and there is serious dan- 
ger, in such a position; for whilst this minority, in 
its selfish confidence, shuts its eyes to everything 
around, and turns entirely to itself, storms which 
it does not perceive are forming in the distance ; 
the oppressed majority devises plans of freedom, 
has its dreams of freedom, raises itself slowly from 
its degradation; it laSours, it grows rich, it ac- 
quires strength, resumes its courage, takes up the 
abandoned arms, and prepares for the combat. 
The dominant faction perceives none of the prepa- 
rations made by a people it is accustomed to de- 
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spise. Its form of Protestant administratiof is . 
complete ; it has docile agents and a devoted legig- 
ture; not a hostile voice is raised against it; it has 
all the illusions of a good government, and thus, 
by a mild and easy navigation, it arrives in the 
midst of a séa full of quicksands, and rife with 
shipwreck. 

When a subjugated people secretly nourishes 
projects of independence, and contains the germs 
of regeneration, it may long remain inert and 
mute; but often, also, nothing is wanting to rouse 
it from silence and slumber but an extraordinary 
event, a fortuitous accident. This favourable 
event— this lucky accident, was not wanting to 
Treland. 


CHAPTER IL 
1776. 


EFFECTS OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ON 


IRELAND, 


I do not know whether there is any single 
political event in the history of the world, which 
has produced so great an influence on the bistory 
of all nations as the struggle sustained by the 


THT. +. a 
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Unfited States of America at the close of the lal 
teenth century. 

The American revolution was the first great re- 
volution effected i#: the light of the press, and re- 
flected in the discussions of a free representative 
government. Observe what an impulse this revo- 
lution gave to the debates of the English parlia- 
ment! It appeared that until then parliamentary 
liberty of speech was mute, or at least that liberty 
spoke without being heard at a distance; the press 
alone has given it loudness of voice. Without it 
the thirteen colonies of England might have sepa- 
rated from the mother country, but without it the 
world would have known nothing further of the 
matter than that they were rebels chastised by 
their master. 

The minor events mingled with the war of inde- 
pendence have a trifling appearance. “It was,” 
said Lafayette, “a war of patrols,” in which the 
destinies of the world were decided. If you inquire 
why small events are really so great,—why this 
war of skirmishes should decide the fate of nations, 
you can find no other reason than the principle 
on which the war was grounded. That principle 
was just and legal resistance against tyranny and 
oppression. It was the idea, not the fact, that 
troubled the world. Attila passed over -nations 
like a hurricane over the ocean.- The tempest 
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passed by—it was cursed and forgotten. But a 
petty people revolted; scarcely had blood flowed, | 
though at the distance of two thousand’ leagues 
from us, when, though we had to fear from 
the agitation, we were profoundly affected by it; 
the fact was the smallest possible, but the principle 
was immense, 

The great impression of the American crisis on 
nations arose from the circumstance of a just cause 
having never before been so clearly stated; it is 
not that the cause should ‘be just, it is further re- 
quisite that its equity should be apparent. The 
Americans did not revolt against England, simply 
because it is betterghat a nation should be free 
than dependent; their cause thus presented would 
have been open to dispute, for there was a contract 
existing between the parent state and the colonies, 
But according to the very contract which linked 
them to England, the colonies could only be taxed 
through their representatives, Still England wished 
to tax and constrain them by violence; resistance 
was their right; they fought, triumphed, shook off 
the yoke; and the whole world applauded the 
triumph of right over might. A movement of in- 
dependence was made amongst all nations. As 
tyranny was everywhere, efforts for freedom were 
made everywhere: These great epochs of simulta~ 
neous effervescence, and a common struggle for 

Pars) 
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rights, are rare ; nations should employ them to con- 
quer security; for when once they are passed, 
general apathy succeeds to universal agitation. 

Nowhere . effect of the American revo- 
lution more pétert than in Ireland. ‘There was 
an analogy in the situation of the two countries. 
The colonies of North America were indeed far 
more prosperous than Ireland; though they were 
merely colonies, and treated as such, they had the 
good fortune to be distant from England. Ireland, 
which was not a colony, for it had never been 
occupied under that title,—nor a part of England, 
for it had never been governed by English laws,— 
nor a free people, for Englandgmade laws to govern 
it,—Ireland, I say, had one point in common with 
the United States, that it contended against Eng- 
land for its rights: it demanded liberty to escape 
from poverty and wretchedness, whilst the American 
colonies, rich and prosperous, wished only that 
their dependence should not be increased. 

These analogies seized on all minds in England 
and Ireland. In the English parliament, there 
was not a discussion on America which did not 
direct attention towards Ireland. See, said the 
Whig orators in the English parliament, see the 
effects of the unjust pretensions of governments 
towards their subjects; fear to engage in an ini- 
quitous contest with Ireland when the state of 
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your colonies forewarns you of the result. «« Eng- 
land,” cried an enemy* of Irish liberty, in 1774, 
“has as good a right to tax Ireland as the colo- 
nies.” “+ Yes,” replied an opposition member, 
“and the colonies are in revolt precisely because 
yh have taxed them.” It may well be conceived 
what an effect was produced in Ireland by those 
great parliamentary discussions, where in marvel- 
lous encounter met the greatest and most extraor- 
dinary oratorical powers that England has ever 
produced—Burke, Pitt, Fox, Sheridang—splendid 
talents, noble souls, bright geniuses, in whom’ the 
love of glory was intimately blended with the love 
of country ! . . 

Ireland was inflamed by these discussions; in 
1776 America was free; Ireland resolved to be so 
likewise. ‘The declaration of American indepen- 
dence was likewise the great instrument of Irish 
independence.+ America taught Ireland that a 
dependent people might become free, and taught 
England that it is perilous to refuse liberty to those 
who can take it. 

The impulse given to England and Ireland by 


* Rigby, Master of the Rolls, whom the pen of Junius has con- 
signed to immortal shame. 

+ A voice from America shouted liberty,” was Flood’s fine 
description of the time. See Hardy's Life of Charlemont, vol. i. 
p. 387. 
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American emancipation had consequences which 
itis necessary todemonstrate. The first and most 
important, without doubt, was the abolition of some 
of the penal laws enacted against the Catholies of 
Treland; the first stone taken from the edifice of 
persecution, and the first step of reform. Lets 
see in what it consisted. 


Scr. I—First Reform of the Penal Laws, 1778. 


1. Cathelics were granted the right of holding 
land on leases of a hundred and ninety-nine years.* 
They thus obtained the right of unlimited posses- 
sion without the right of property. One reason 
for this limitation was, that conceding this limita- 
tion might give the Catholics too much influence 
at elections. 

2. The son ofa Catholic turning Protestant had 
no longeya right to seize on his father’s property, 
or make him only tenant for life in his estate.* 

3. The law requiring Catholic property to be 
gavelled was repealed, and the rules for Catholic 
and Protestant inheritance became the same.* 

Such a reform was doubtless incomplete, and 
persecution remained armed with sufficient 
rigours to strike severely those whom it at- 

* 17 and 18 George III., chap. xlix. 
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tacked. But the first wound was given to the 
tyrannical code, and we shall soon see it fall 
asunder piece by piece. An impulse was given to 
reform ; henceforth no great event could be without 
its fruit! As the events arise, we shall point out 
their consequences, and immediately connect the 
effects with the causes. Just as there was no ra- 
tionality in the establishment of the penal code, we 
shall find a want of order and logic in the acts by 
which it was repealed. The reform seemed to be 
made by chance or accident, according“to the ‘cir- 
cumstances and necessities of the moment. The 
legislature abolished as it created the penal code, 
without plan or method. 


’ 


Sect. H.—Second Effect of American Indepen- 
dence on Ireland, (1778 to 1779.) The Irish 
Volunteers. 

oe] 

The war between England and her colonies not 
only exercised a moral influence on Ireland, but 
produced results in‘ that country which may almost 
be called physical. 

On account of America, England was at war with 
France, Spain, and Holland, as well as the United 
States; it was necessary to withdraw a part of the 
English army from Ireland to send it to America. 
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The Irish coasts were daily menaced with hos- 
tile invasion; Ireland demanded aid, but was told 
to defend herself the best way she could.* Eng- 
land at the moment was stunned by the number of 
embarrassmems pressing on her from a distance 
and close at hand. 

These embarrassments of England added to the 
strength of Ireland, already encouraged by her 
success in having obtained the first concession. 
Besides this movement, Ireland was greatly irri- 
tated at being refused the commercial and maritime 
liberties which she claimed. Associations were 
formed to refuse the -use of English manufactures, + 
in order that the English, who resisted the com- 
mercial advantages of Ireland, should be deprived 
of them themselves. 

In this state of things, the viceroy declared that 
in consequence of the failure of the public revenue, 
the laws gress a militia could not be executed. 
Immediately, by a universal and spontaneous 


© The people of Belfast, alarmed at their unprotected state, pe- 
titioned the government for a garrison, and received as an answer, 
that half a troop of dismounted cavalry,-and half a company of 
jnvalids, constituted all the force that could be spared.—Tr. 

+ One of these associations had the hugrous motto, “ Burn 
everything that is imported from England except evals.” 

+ His Majesty's ministers were obliged not only to pay the Irish 
troops on service abroad from the British exchequer, but also to 
remit fifty thousand pounds to Ireland to complete the sum ne- 
cessary for the payment of the few troops who had been left jn 
that kingdom.” 
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movement, Ireland was covered with a volunteer 
militia, self-armed, self-regimented, self-organised, 
which elected its own chiefs, and formed its own 
Tules of discipline, without the government taking 
any share, direct or indirect, either in its forma- 
tion or superintendence. The commercial associa- 
tion was transformed into a military association. 

The government appears to have acted impru- 
dently in allowing the formation and organisation 
of these ‘ independent companies ;” but how could 
it have opposed them? Doubtless it bad the rigo-. 
rous right, but it had not the inclination; it was, 
above all things, necessary to avert an invasion, 
which was imminent, and to conjure away this 
peril, which was a peril of death. % 

It is very unfortunate for tyrannical governments 
to have sometimes imperious need of the pedple ; 
when once this recourse has taken place, the de- 
lusion is dissipated: the people discovers that it is 
strong, and the tyrant weak. It cannot d&end the 
government without learning the art of defending 
itself against the government. 

The English government felt the necessity of 
throwing itself into the arms of Ireland, and en- 
trusting the couthy with the care of its own pre- 
servation. The viceroy distributed sixteen thou- 
sand swords and muskets to the volunteers. An 
imposing force was soon on foot;, forty. thousand 

15 
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men organised themselves in the twinkling of aneye 
at their own expense, and without any other im- 
pulse than national feeling. Treland was, without 
doubt, saved for the moment from hostile invasion, 
but from that day she also learned the secret of her 
strength against England. 

These armed bodies, having no other discipline 
than that which they imposed on themselves, and 
refusing all royal regulations, proclaimed them- 
selves sovereign, in so far as,they refused to derive 
their rights as armed’citizens from any power but 
their own. ; 

They then discussed affairs of state, and re- 
garded themselves as the true representatives of 
the nation; they formed a kind of military parlia- 
ment, and Ireland no longer presented a petition to 
England, save at the point of the bayonet. They 
asked why-the rights of the citizens should be 
limited to bearing arms, and why they should not 
have thé right of debating on public affairs. They 
assembled on fixed days; each corps named repre- 
sentatives; assemblies elected by the majority of 
citizens passed resolutions, approved or blamed the 
conduct of the government, recommended such 
and such measures, censured severely the acts of 
parliament which appeared injurious to the country. 
In truth, the parliamentary power was in the popu- 
Jar masses, and the masses were armed. A memo- 
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rable circumstance prevented the disorders with 
which such a- state of things was rife; it was that 
the rich, the landlords, the chief men of the 
country in commerce, amongst the citizens and 
amongst the nobility, were at the head of the volun- 
teer battalions; they at first entered them from the 
feeling of nationality which pervaded Ireland on 
the menace of a foreign invasion; and afterwards, 
when the volunteer ompanies organised themselves 
into political deliberative assemblies, these noble- 
men and gentlemen remained at their posts from 
prudential motives. They saw the march of events 
with terror; they comprehended all the peril of a 
deliberative army, but they knew how much more 
dangerous it would become if the chiefs withdrew 
from the direction, 

The volunteers taught England that there was 
such a thing as formidable Ireland, with which she 
would have to reckon. Composed for the most 
part of Protestants, they taught England and Ire- 
land itself, that with most of the Protestants the 
prejudices against the Catholics were weakened ; 
since the delegates from one hundred and forty- 
three of these companies, who met at Dungannon, 
on the 15th of “February 1782, to demand in the 
name of their armed constituencies free trade and 
an independent parliament, adopted also the follow- 
ing resolutions :— 5 . 

“Resolved, (with two dissenting voices only, to 
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this and the following resolution,) that we hold the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion 
to be equally sacred in others as ourselves, 

“ Resolved, therefore, that as men and as Irish- 
men, as Christians and as Protestants, we re- 
joice in the relaxation of the penal law against 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and that we 
conceive the measure to be fraught with the happi- 
est consequences to the unioh and prosperity of 
the inhabitants of Ireland.” 

It is from this day that the origin of the party 
of liberal Protestants in Ireland must be dated. 
Until then, Protestants had only been patriots so 
far as they wished that Ireland should not be sub- 
ject to England; but these patriots, so impatient 
of the English yoke, were satisfied that the Catho- 
lics should endure theirs. But now they began to 
invoke liberty, not only for themselves but for their 
fellow-citizens. : 

It is true that they only claimed, with a timid 
voice, the cessation of the persecutions against the 
Catholics ; but they demonstrated their injustice in 
demanding their cessation; and the population 
which groaned under the penal Jaws had henceforth 
auxiliaries in the ranks of its oppressors. 

The volunteers, their acts, the impulse which, 
gave public opinion in Ireland, and their moral 
effect on England, produced the independence of 
the Ivish parliament. 
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Secr. III.—Independence of the Irish Parliament. 


_. Poyning’s Law, so called from the name of the 
"viceroy during whose administration, in the time of 
Henry VIL, it had been enacted, declared that no 
Irish parliament should be’ holden until « the 
causes and considerations” of its convocation, and 
the projects of laws to be discussed, had first been 
approved by the English government. This law, 
which rendered the Irish parliament absolutely 
dependent upon England, had never ceased to‘ex- 
cite the complaints of Ireland. On the 19th of 
July 1782, the Irish parliament declared itself inde- 
pendent. of the English parliament, and adopted 
the principle publicly deliberated by the volunteers, 
“That no power on earth, save the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, had rhe right to make 
laws binding on Jreland.” 

. Amongst the crowd of parliamentary combatants, 
one great thief deserves to be distinguished— 
Henry Grarrax. It is rarely the privilege of an 
individual to bear so signal a part in a national 
movement, and to contribute so much to the suc- 
cess of an enterprise otherwise effected by general 
causes. It was in his living and powerful words 
that the Irish parliament sent this energetic address 
to the King. 
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“To assure his Majesty, that his subjects of 
Ireland are a free people. ‘That the crown of Ire- 
land is an imperial crown inseparably annexed to 
the crown of Great Britain, on which connexion 
the interests and happiness of both nations essen- 
tially depend: but that the kingdom of Ireland is 
a distinct kingdom, with a parliament of her own— 
the sole legislature thereof. That there is no body 
of men competent to make laws to bind this nation, 
except the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland ; 
nor any other parliament which hath any authority 
or power of any sort whatsoever in this country, 
save only the parliament of Ireland. To assure 
his Majesty, that we humbly conceive, that in this 
right the very essence of our liberties exists ; a right 
which we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, 
do claim as their birthright, and which we cannot 
yield but with our‘lives.” 

This address, supported by an army of nearly a 
hundred thousand men, had full success with the 
Irish parliament, which expressly abolished the 
laws on which England founded its right of predo- 
minance and legislative supremacy over Ireland.* 


* The following statement of the Volunteer force is too impor- 
tant a document to be omitted :— 

Abstract of the effective men in the different volunteer corps, 
whose delegates met at’ Dungannon, and those who acceded to 
their resolutions, and to the requisitions of the House of Com- 
mons of Ireland, the 14th of April ; 1782, (viz. “ That there is no 
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Secr. 1V.— Legal Consequences of the Declara- 
tion of Irish Independence. 


We may consider the act by which the Irish 
parliament asserted its independence as an echo of 


hody of men competent to make laws to bind this nation, except the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, nor any other parliament 
which hath any authority or power of any sort whatsoever in this 
country, save only the Parliament of Ireland. 

“ That in this right, the very essence of our liberties exists: a 
right which we, on the gart of the people of Ireland, do claim as 
their birthright, and which we cannot yield but with oyr livea.”) 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


EARL OF CHARLEMONT, 














GENERALS. 
Dvxx or Lernsrer, Sin James Tyyre, 
Ear. or Tyrone, Earu or CLanricarng, 
Ear. or ALDBOROUGH, Earp or Muskerry, 
Lorn pe Vesct, Sir Wittiam Pansons, 
Sir B. Denny, Tlos. J. Burner, 
Ricut Hon. Gzorce OLR, Ricut Hon. Hesry Kine. 
PROVINCE OF ULSTER, 
Dungannon meeting, 153 corps... «+ 26,280 
Twenty-one corps since acceded. 3,938 
Infantry since acceded, two battalions ... 1,250 
Six corps of cavalry mix 9 ed 200 
Eight corps of artillery 420 
Total ee 82,088 
Ulster Corps which have acceded since the \st of Aprit. 
Thirty-five of infantry and one battalion 1,972 
Two of cavalry oa ee ret ns 92 





Total of Ulster ... id we 84,152 
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tf declaration of independence by the American 
colonies. North America inspired the movement, 








. Artillery. 
Six pounders .. hea a ow. 16 
Three pounders 2 ff fof 10 
Howitzers eee oe a por a) 
Total pieces of artillery we 82 
PROVINCE OF CONNAGGHT. 
Ballinasloe meeting, fifty-nine corps... 6,897 
Thirty-vine corps of infantry ry since 
acceded . 5,781 
Cavalry light corps ae i wea 421 
Artillery eee ee 80 
13,349 


Acceded since 1st of April. 
Four corps of infantry and one of cavalry, 987 


Total of Connaught ee ve 14,336 
Artillery. 
Six pounders ... | ++ oe -- (10 
Three pounders tis ne a 10 
etd a 
Total pieces of artillery .. 20 


PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 
City and county of Cork... ate 5,123 
Sixty-eight corps of infantry in the province 7,987 
Cavalry of the province, returned fifteen corps 710 





Artillery, nine corps 221 
Total oe ve 14,041 

Acceded since Lt of Apri. 
Fifteen corps of infantry ... sy «8,921 
'Ewo corps of cavalry ifs ast 2 94 


Total of Munster if a L056 
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the association of the Irish Volunteers gave Irelandg: 
the strength necessary to execute it. It would, 


Artillery. 
Six pounders ... ae ais w 14 
Three pounders tee ee ow 14 
Howitzers see “ae vee we 4 


Total pieces of artillery  .@ 34 
PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 
One hundred and thirty-pine delegates met 





at Dublin, April ]7th  ... ase 11,983 
Ten corps of cavalry who before acceded, 
and no delegates sent... oe we 580 
e@ Nineteen corps of infantry fs ws 4,898 . 
Artillery, nine corps ost tea wad 322 
Total of Leinster ai vs 22,283 
Artillery. 
Nine pounders Pes eee ny 2 
Six pounders ... ose as we 16 
Three pounders ase so we 4 
_ Howitzers aes aoe is vez 18 
Total of artillery on w 388 
Total Number. 
Ulster... ane ais we 34,152 
Munster ... Lie ba w+ 18,056 
Connaught ee Se , ae 18996 
Leinster... ae see see 22,283 
Total ey) 88,827 
Twenty-two corps also acceded, ‘but made no 
returns, estimated at... aoe «. 12,000 
Making in all, nearly a general grand total 
of . es . 100,000 


Arillery, one hundred and thirty pieces. 
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however, be a mistaken view of the relations be- 
tween England and Ireland to compare it to that of 
the colonies with the metropolitan state. Nothing 
is more common than to institute such a compari- 
son. Ireland appears for centuries governed by 
force alone, and hence some have supposed that 
force was th®only bond which ‘united the country 
to England. To adopt such a view, is to mistake 
completely the nature of the contract existing 
between Ireland and England. 

There is no doubt that after the conquest, and 
for a long period subsequent, Jreland was at the 
mercy of England, and might, if shg had pleased, 
inflict on that country a government purely despo- 
tic, founded simply on the right of force and con- 
quest. But the question is, not to know if such a 
course was possible, but if it was really adopted. 
Now it is clear that such was not the line of con- 
duet pursued towards Ireland. Scarcely had Eng- 
land subdued the country, when she'bestowed upon 
it free institutions, especially recognising the right 
of Ireland to have a parliament of her own, and to 
pay no taxes but those which should be voted by 
her parliament. Scarcely was England mistress of 
Magna Charta, when she extended its principles to 
Ireland; a conquered country obtained possession 
of these rights, not because she constituted an in- 
dependent state, but because the people on which 
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she depended had granted these franchises; she 
held her liberties from the very power which might 
have given chains if it had pleased. 

Now, if we reflect on the circumstances which 
accomffinied and followed the conquest, we shall 
see that this generosity of England was feudal. We 
have already seen under what circumstances and by 
what title the vassals and subjects of Henry II. 
established themselves in Ireland. These Anglo- 
Normans, for the most part noble by birth, pre- 
served in Treland all the privileges inherent to their 
rank; and the king gpmore thought of taking 
these away than the adventurers did of disputing 
with the king’ his quality of liege lord of Ireland. 

After the conquest, therefore, it is important to 
regard England as not only engagegwith the native 
Irish, and making them bow beneath the yoke of 
the conqueror; we must especially consider her in 
her relations with the conquerors that issued from 
her own bosom, all freemen, Anglo-Normans by 
race, in whose presence she stood, and whom she 
was obliged to treat like the inhabitants of every 
other province belonging to the crown. There were 
men in Ireland more or less degraded in the feudal 
scale, at the top of which the king was placed; 
but they were all, in the style of the period, free 
men, not conquered subjects. 

In truth, for a long time the conquerors of Ire- 
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land did not occupy the entire country; for a long 
time the unsubjugated population of natives which 
surrounded the pale was treated by England as an 
enemy, and deprived of all the privileges granted 
by England to her children; and whilst this'Btate of 
things endured, we may say that there were two 
Irelands in the country: one English, and con- 
queror, the other vanquished or rebellious ;—the 
first sharing in the free institutions of England— 
the second, enduring all the servitude of conquest. 
But when the potent hand of Henry VIII. weighed 
upon the country, the twié Irelands became one; 
those of English or Irish birth were, equally sub- 
jects of the same empire; one and thé same law 
existed for all—so that, from this time, the condi- 
tion granted @to the Anglo-Norman colonists 
hecame the common right of all Ireland. Henry 
VILI. was not very prodigal of rights and privileges; 
we cannot tell whether, in his plans of tyranny, he 
intended to raise the Irish to English liberty, or to 
depress his English subjects to the servitude of 
barbarous Ireland. 

However that may be, the despot established a 
level in Ireland, and at a later period, the English- 
man im this country could not invoke a single po- 
litical right which did not equally belong to every 
Irishman. This principle of political liberty, due 
to the feudal character of the conquest, received a 
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singular development in the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. 

When Protestant England entered into a con- 
test with Catholic Ireland, the question of race was 
lost in*that of creed; there was no debate about 
reducing the sons of old Erin to the yoke, the 
point was to stifle the hydra of superstition and 
popery which had found refuge in Ireland; and 
this was the reason why England, fanaticised by 
Scotland, rushed on Ireland. The English set- 
tlers, who at this time invaded the Irish soil, seized 
it, not only to possess the land, but “to plant and 
nurture the, tree of true religion.”* Thus acted 
the Scotch settlers of James I, the fanatics of 
Cromwell, and the partisans of William III. Be- 
tween 1615 and 1688, that is to say, in less than 
eighty years, Ireland was three times invaded 
under the pretext of religion, and the religious 
occupants remained there. 

Thus, in the same way as England, in 1172, 
found herself inethe presence of a feudal society 


* This was the cant of the sixteenth century ; its meaning is best 
developed in the following resolutions adopted by the puritans of 
Massachusetts, when about to seize on lands belonging tothe Indians, 

« Resolved, That the earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof. 

“ Resolved, That the Lord hath given the inheritance of the 
earth unto his saints, 

“ Resolved, That we are the saints."—Tr, 
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whose rights she would not refuse to recognise ; so, 
during the agitations of the sixteenth century, Pro- 
testant England beheld a Protestant society arise 
in Ireland, whose rights she was neither able nor 
willing to restrain. 

In these times of enthusiasm, with which some- 
times a singular spirit of universal levelling was 
singularly mingled, it was impossible that the no- 
tion of placing the Protestants of Ireland in an in- 
ferior condition to the Protestants of England 
could have entered the minds of Englishmen; 
every privilege granted to Englishmen, exclusive: 
of their Protestant brethren in Ireland, would have 
been then regarded as an act of impiety and odious 
injustice. ; 

There were then, it is true, terrible conflicts 
between England and Ireland; there is no doubt 
that there were then conquerors and conquered, 
and that England was still victorious. But the 
vanquished were not Irish, they were Catholics, 
some of English race, others of Ifish descent. A 
religious party was beaten down, not a nation con- 
quered. During nearly two centuries, the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Ireland enjoyed neither 
rights nor political privileges, but this majority was 
not oppressed as a people, but only as a sect. 

The moment in which the Papists of Ireland en- 
dured the most terrible tyranny, was precisely that 
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in which England shqwed itself most liberal to the 
only Irish population whic it then recognised, 
that is to say, the Protestants. Never did such a 
sympathy exist; as they’had the same religious pas- 
sion, they seemed also to have the same common in- 
terest; and Cromwell only gave expression to the 
existing public feelings when he did that which 
was not finally completed until after another cen- 
tury and a half, that is to say, united Ireland to 
England.* 

It must be remarked, that this immense por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Ireland, which} did not 
enjoy the privileges of the constitution, was not 
directly excluded by law; all Irishmen had alike 
the right of invoking its protection: their incapa- 
city only arose from the repugnance of their con- 
sciences to an oath which the law made a condition 
of exercising nearly all rights, civil and political. 
Thus, on the day when Catholics and other dissen- 
ters obtained a dispensation from the oath, they 
had entered ipso facto on the enjoyment of all 
their privileges, the right to which they had never 
lost, though the exercise had been suspended ; 
and thus they at once participated in {the advan- 
tages of the free society which had not ceased to 
exist in Ireland. : 


« In Cromwell's plan of a parliament, (4. p. 1651,) Ireland was 
to be represented by thirty members. 
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From the preceding statemgnt, we see how great 
is the mistake of thoge persons who believe that 
they can explain the respective situations of Eng- 
land and Ireland, by the nature of the relations 
which usually exist between a colony and the me- 
tropolitan country. Ireland has never been a 
colony but in name. The state of a colony implies 
a.political and legislative dependence, a condition 
of inferiority to the parent state, which would not 

"have been endured by the feudal Ireland of Henry 
IL, nor the Protestant Ireland of Cromwell and 
William JI. : 

Ireland is, besides, too near England to fulfil 
the conditions of an ordinary colony, which dis- 
tance from the mother country protects in some 
sort, and which finds a certain independence in the 
very impossibility of the metropolitan country’s 
governing it perpetually. No conquered country 
close to the conquering can remain in the interme- 
diate position that a colony holds between political 
independence and entire subjection. Ireland, 
placed under the English sceptre, must necessarily 
have been treated as an equal or as an enemy, as 
free or enslaved; we have seen that it could not 
be placed in a state of servitude; it consequently 
received, theoretically at least, the privileges of 
liberty. There is no doubt that England fre- 
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quently outraged the libertiés she had consecrated ; 
she violated them every time she pledsed, for 
though Ireland had a free government, England 
did not cease to be the stronger, and her interests 
frequently hurried her beyond. her engagements 
and even her passions. It was:thus that Henry 
VIL, by Poyning’s law, subjected Irish acts of 
parliament to a sort of preliminary censorship : 
and at a later period, when England wished to 
annihilate Irish industry and trade by a single 
blow, she went so far as to assert that the laws of 
the English parliament were binding on Ireland, 
But even whilst submitting, Ireland protested 
against such an abuse of strength, and England 
herself formally recognised her excesses when she 
declared, by her parliament in 1782, “that the 
English parliament had never the right to make 
laws for Ireland, nor to interfere with tye indepen- . 
dence of the Irish parliament.” Before England 
had recognised this principle, Ireland had herself 
proclaimed it; and it is worthy of remark, that in 
declaring herself free, Ireland acted not as a 
colony breaking its chains, but as a people assert- 
ing its rights. F&@ different from the American 
provinces, whage declaration of independence was a 
signal for warin England, never was Ireland more 
closely united to that country than on the day when 
her parliamentary independence was established; 


VOL. K 
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for that independence was the first condition of the 
social compact ; the United States broke that com- 
pact by their emancipation, to which Ireland re- 
mained faithful by becoming free. Burke well de- 
scribed the event of 1782, when he called it the 
1688 of Treland.* 


Sect, V. 1782.—Abolition of certain Penal Laws. 
Consequences of the Declaration of Parlia- 
mentary Independence. 


The movement of the volunteers, which produced 
the declaration of independence by the Irish par- 
liament, had two very distinct effects— the one gene- 
ral, which interested all the inhabitants of Ireland, 
Catholic and Protestant; the other special to the 
Catholics. 

In the first respect, the independence of the 
Irish parliament, though profitable to all, was es- 
pecially an advantage to the Protestants, who, being 
in possession of all social advantages, were’ the 
more impatient to acquire a free government. 
Those who are dying of hunger do not look upon 
parliamentary independence ada means of getting 
bread; they are too wretched to envy political 
rights; their ambition leads them only to the im- 
mediate object of their wants, and they d> not con- 


* Plowden, vol. i. p. 521. 
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sider that political liberty is the best instrument 
for constructing social happiness." 

Nevertheless, the Irish parliament, though ex- 
clusively Protestant, could not recover its inde- 
pendence without manifesting it by some acts 
favourable to the Catholics. 

Thus, at the same date, (1782, by Act 21 and 
22 George IIL, ch. xxiv.) the laws were abolished 
which hindered Catholics from acquiring, disposing, 
selling, purchasing, inheriting, and possessing pro- 
perty like Protestants. This was the completion 
of the law of 1778; it was the concession of the 

“right of property without restriction; henceforth 
the Catholic was-not a mere tenant on lease, but 
might be a proprietor like the Protestant. 

The law was repealed that prohibited Catholics 
from possessing a horse of higher value than five 
pounds, and which permitted the horses of Catho- 

. lies to be seized in time of war, or in case of inva- 
sion. Catholics were, therefore, free to possess any 
goods or chattels, 

The law was repealed that inflicted punishment 
on a Catholic priest for performing any office ac- 
cording to the ritual of the Catholic church, The 
only penalty left was for officiating in a chapel with 
a bell and steeple. 

The law was abolished which subjected to im- 
prisonment every Papist who refused to denounce 

kK 2 
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a priest and his assistants for celebrating mass. It 
was a step to the full toleration of the Catholic 
worship; the Catholics could not, it is true, per- 
form their worship with pomp and splendour, but 
still they could pray in silence, according to the 
forms of their religion. ‘The penalties of imprison- 
ment and transportation denounced against the 
Catholic priests were repealed, 

Finally, the Jaw was revoked which prohibited 
Catholics from being instructors of youth, and 
guardians to their own children, or those of 
others.* ; 

This was the second act of Catholic emancipa- 
tion; from this epoch also two changes date, 
which, though equally advantageous to Protestants 
and Catholics, ought to be considered especially 
useful to the latteg ; to wit, the law which secured 
their places during good behaviour, (quamdiu se 
bene gesserunt, and not durante bene placeto,) and 
a similar law of habeas corpus to that possessed by 
England. These laws were particularly favourable 
to the Catholics, for guarantees and tutelary laws 
are most needed by the poor and oppressed. 


* ‘The sacramental test,@vhich excluded Presbyterians and Pro- 


testants from offices of trust under the crown, was also repealed in - 





the session of 1782.—Tr. * 
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Sect. VI. — Continuation of the Volunteer Move- 
ment. Convention of 1783. 


It would not be reasonable to suppose that so 
powerful a body, representing the nation, having 
strong feelings of its rights, and a consciousness of 
its power, after having decreed resolutions, imme+ 
diately transformed into laws by the parliaments of 
England and Ireland, should rest satisfied there. 

After the independence of the Irish parliament 
had been proclaimed and recognised, another maf-. 
ter naturally presented itself—reform of the repre- 
sentation. This parliament was a delusive repre- 
sentation even of the Protestant population; under 
the influence of corruption, it voted anti-national 
laws, and popular laws when éoerced by fear. It 
was vainly proclaimed free, for it- was so only in 
‘ mame. And as its vices were derived from its very 
source, that is to say, the electoral system, a radi- 
cal reform was necessary. Consequently, the Na- 
tional Convention of volunteers, assembled in 1788, 
proclaimed the necessity of parliamentary reform.* 

The subject was brought before parliament at 
the,very moment it- was debated in this great as~ 
sembly of the armed nation ; so that Ireland might 
be said to have had two representative assemblies 


* Nov. 29th, 1783. 
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at the same moment; one perfectly legal, but un- 
popular; the other irregular, but possessing the 
confidence of the, people. 

Nevertheless, the Irish parliament rejected the 
proposition of reform by a majority of one hundred 
and ninety-nine against seventy-seven. More was 
asked of this parliament than it could effect. In 
fact, to change the basis of election, would be to 
ensure that the great majority of its members 
would not be re-elected; it was asking bad citi- 
zens to commit patriotic suicide. The House of 
Commons also resolved, “ that they would support 
the rights and privileges of parliament against all 
encroachments.” : 

Perhaps the Irish parliament might have yielded 
from fear what it would not grant to justice and 
reason, if there had‘been any peril in rejecting par- 
liamentary reform; but no such danger existed. 
The armed volunteers, who had so energetically 
demanded and obtained parliamentary indepen- 
dence, did not manifest similar zeal for parlia- 
mentary reform. Divisions began to creep in 
amongst them; many believed that when this inde- 
pendence was obtained, everything was accom- 
plished; others, and they were very numerous, 
began to fear that the prolongation of these discus- 
sions, and the consequent reforms, might effect a 
perilous revolution in the condition of the Catho- 
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lies. Now, most of the volunteers were Pro- 
testants. 

Observe that the political emancipation of the 
Catholics was discussed in parliament; it was de- 
bated whether they should be admitted to the elec- 
tive franchise at the same time that the general 
questions of parliamentary reform were discussed. 
‘The two questions were thus linked, and were de- 
bated conjointly by the volunteers. These, dis- 
posed to alleviate the sufferings of the Catholics, 
but not to emancipate them, had resolved ‘that 
parliamentary reform was necessary, but that Ca- 
tholics ought not to be admitted to the elective 
franchise.” Still the two questions were con- 
founded and discussed together in parliament ; it 
may then be easily conceived why the Protest- 
ants should fear lest the triumph of the one which 
they desired might lead to the success of the other : 
and they had reason todo so, as it was a logical 
consequence. How could the principles of parlia- 
mentary representation, founded on property, be 
rationally discussed, if the rights of a number of 
proprietors were resisted on the mere ground of 
religion, and that too at a moment when the in- 
justice of the penal laws had been fully recognised 
and proclaimed? 

This explains the indifference with which the 
resolution of the Irish House of Commons rejecting 
parliamentary reform was received. 
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Secr. VII.—Corruption of the Irish Parliament. 


Parliamentary reform was rejected, and yet the 
corruption of parliament was extreme. The Com-. 
mons were composed of three hundred members ; it 
would have been a difficult and troublesome task to 
bribe three hundred independent deputies; but of 
this number the greater part were mere creatures 
of the aristocracy; more than two hundred were 
members for rotten boroughs,* belonging either to 
peers or rich proprietors, who were also members 
ofthe House of Commons ; so that it was only ne- 
cessary to purchase a few in order to have nearly 
the entire; sometimes a single person could dis- 
pose of twenty boroughs, or forty votes. 

There were two modes of purchasing members 
of the House of Commons, by places and pensions. 
The first was the honourable mode of sale; govern- 
ment had a multitude of places at its disposal. 
When there was not a sufficient number, new places 


* Some were members for still more rotten corporations, the 
leaders of which combined to exclude the inhabitants of the towns, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, from the franchise, so as to enable 
themselves to sell the representation to some peer who trafficked in 
horoughs, receiving in return places in the customs or excise for 
themselves and their children.—77. 
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were created; when existing salaries were not 
sufficient for remuneration, they were augmented.* 
With regard to the petty offices of judicature and 
administration, unsuited to the dignity of national 
representatives, they were publicly sold, and the 
money thus raised was employed to purchase votes. 
When places were exhausted, pensions were given 
out of the Irish revenue ;+ the money thus em- 
ployed was that of poor Ireland, who thus paid 
those that sold her while they sold themselves. 
Those pensions, which in 1756 were 44,0001. rose 
in 1793 to 120,0002. Finally, when places and’ 
the fund for pensions were exhausted, the govern- 
ment took what it wanted from the treasury. A vice- 
roy rarely quitted Ireland without leaving an arrear 
of 200,0002., and sometimes 300,000/. 
This corruption’ was practised with incredible 
openness. Grattant challenged its denial in the 
* M.de Beaumont deems that his account of the venality and 
profligacy of the Irish parliament will he scarecly crediicd ; but 
every one acquainted with the history of the country must be 
aware that the systemaff uption both of the Irish Lords and 
Commons is understated. Everybody has heard the story of Mr. 
Hutchinson, founder of the Donoughmore family, whose vote, on 
8 particular occasion, was purchased by giving his daughter a cor- 
_ hetey of dragoons.—Tr, : 
‘+ “Infamous pensions to infamous men.”—Grattan’s Speeches, 
vol. i. p. 28, 
+ Mr. Grattan, in the name ofthe little minority that opposed. 
the destructive and disgraceful system pursued by the Irish ad- 
. K5 
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shictdars malin . : 
midst of the corrupt parliament, and no ‘voice 
dared to contradict it. Sometimes, after a strong 
opposition had been remarked in parliament, people 
were surprised to see it suddenly vanish; this hap- i 
‘pened in 1765, on the bill relating to the éxpor 
tation of grain. But corruption was actually and 
openly avowed by the officers of the crown.* Dur- 
ing the debate on giving the regency of Treland to 
rae the wee AV Tee ce dope 
ministration, used the following pointed and powerful words :—— 
“We charge them publicly, in the face of the country, with 
inaking corrupt agreements for the sale of peerages; for doing 
which, we say they are impeachable. We charge them with cor- 
rupt agreements for the disposal of the money arising from the sale 
to purchase for the servants of the Castle seats in the assembly of 
the people ; for doing which we say that they are impeachable. 
We charge them with committing these offences, not in one, nor 
in two, but in many instances; for which complication of offences 
we say that they are impeachable—guilty of a systematic endea- 
Your to undermine the constitution, in violation of the laws of the 
land.‘ We pledge ourselves to convict them ; we dare thent to go 
into an inquiry ; we do not affect to treat them as any other than 
public nfflefactors ; we speak to them in a style of the most mor- 
tifying and humiliating defiance. We Pronounce them to be pub- 
lic criminals, Will they dare to der e charge? I call upon 
and dare the ostensible member to rise in -his place, and say, on 
his honour, that he does not believe such corrupt agreements have 
taken place. I wait for a specific answer.” 3H RePOTS 
Major Hobart, the Irish secretary, refused to give any reply, on 
the ground that an inquiry of the motives of raising persons to the 
peerage was trenching on the royal prerogative. ET AB oF gh 
*® “The threat was proceeded on, the peerage was sold, the | 
caitiffs of corruption were everywhere—in the lobby, in the street, 
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the Prince of Wales, the Irish attorney-general, 
Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl of Clare, said to 
an astonished house and an indignant nation,— 
You have set up a little king of your own; half 
a million, or more, was expended some years ago 
to break an opposition, the same or a greater sum 
may be necessary now.” 

Their original parliaments were annual ; by cor- 
ruption they became rare, and were gradually pro- 
tracted during the life of the king. Hence it fol- 
lowed, that if government purchased a majority in 
the first year, it remained its master, and disposed 
of it at its pleasure until the accession of a new 
king. ‘To avoid the evil chance of too short a 
reign, it was once proposed to vote the supplies 
for twenty-one years; this was proceeding direct 
to the object, but the motion failed.* 

In the reign of George II]. a different system 
was established; the parliament became octennial, 
and was obliged to assemble once every two years 
at the least. ‘The consequence was, that there was 


on the steps, and at the door of every parliamentary leader, whose 
thresholds were worn by the members of the then administration, 
offering titles to some, amnesty to others,and corruption to all.”"— 
Grattan’s Letter to Lord Clare. Miscellaneous Works, p. 107. 

* It was lost by a majority of one. The casting vote was given 
by Col. C, Tottenham, who rode up from the country, and arrived 
barely in time to turn the contest ; hence, “ Tottenham in boots” 
became a popular toast.—Tr. 
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a new parliament to purchase every eight years ;' 
the members who. sold themselves generally disap- 
peared, and were not returned at the new elections ; 
but others, equally venal,came in their stead, and 
what was regarded as a guarantee of independence, 
appeared to several a mere increase of expense to 
the English government, or rather to Ireland, 
which had to supply the funds for corruption. 

The House of Lords was still more easy to gain. 
The crown exercised over it that ascendency which 
a superior necessarily possesses over those who de- 
rive from him all they have. Besides, they were 
almost all a new nobility, and consequently had no 
root in the country. Occupied with their pleasures 
in London, or attending on the King of England, 
they were more eager to pass for English Jords 
than to be courageous defenders of the interests of 
their country. The session of the Irish House of 
Lords was only marked by some interchanges of 
courtesy with the viceroy ;* and every time that 
these took place, the Irish lords displayed fresh 
meanness. “ Never,” says the biographer of Lord 
Charlemont, “did any nobility equal that of Ire- 
land in varying the forms of obsequiousness and 
servility.” 

* For several successive days the journals of the Irish House of 


Lords present the same record. “ Met—hcard prayers—ordered 
the judges to be covered—adjourned.”"—Tr. 
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In truth, the Irish House of Lords neither was 
nor could be a source of embarrassment to the 
English government. It was. too feeble, as a ma- 
tional institution, to render its support valuable ; 
‘but it offered the British government a resource of 
another nature which had its value. It sometimes 
happened that the pension fund was exhausted 
when money for corruption was wanting; in such 
a case, peerages were sold to persons who had no 
claim to nobility, and who were, therefore, eager 
to become purchasers, and the sums of money de~ 
rived from this traffic served to purchase the con- 
sciences which still remained free. The great merit 
of the peerage in the eyes of the government con- 
sequently was, that the sale of its honours supplied 
money for bribing the Commons. “Thus,” said 
Grattan, in the Irish parliament, (Feb. 8th, 1791,) 
“The ministers have sold the prerogatives of the 
crown to buy the privileges of the people.” 

The legal agent between England and the two 
Irish houses of parliament was the viceroy of Ire- 
land. For a long time, this high functionary at- 
tended to no part of his office but the emoluments. 
The charge of viceroy was regarded as a sinecure 
which the English government bestowed to arrange 
some political exigency. When a great lord or 
borough proprietor demanded some ministerial em- 
ployment in spite of his absolute incapacity, he 
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was named Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; it was 
also occasionally a means for some great person, 
poor or ruined, to make or repair his fortune. The 
viceroy possessed two magnificent palaces, one in 
Dublin, the other in the suburbs, but he did not re- 
side in either. Dublin could not compensate him for 
London, where he was detained by his habits and 
his pleasures. There were some viceroys who 
never appeared in Ireland, such as Lord Wey- 
mouth, who was nominated to the office in 1765. 
They generally went over only for a few months to 
attend the opening of parliament, after which they 
returned to England. Although his sojourn in 
Treland was so brief, the viceroy derived large pro- 
fits from his office. . Lord Wharton, in two years, 
is said to have netted 45,0002. So unusual in Ire- 
land was a resident viceroy, that when Lord Towns- 
hend established himself as such in Dublin (1768) 
people looked upon the event with amazement, 
and seemed almost to doubt such a phenomenon. 

During the absence of the viceroy, the govern- 
ment was entrusted to three lords justices, se 
lected either from the privy ‘council, the judges of 
the four courts, or the dignitaries of the Anglican 
church. These were employed by the English 
government to negociate the majority in parlia- 
ment. 

“There were always three or four influential 
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persons in the Irish parliament,” says Dr. Camp- 
bell, ‘ whose coalition necessarily produced a ma- 
jority on any question whatever. These were the 
individuals whom it was important to gain, and 
with whom the lords justices treated; the most 
immoral and scandalous transactions followed. 
The lords justices Jeased ont the Irish adminis- 
tration ; they gave up to those influential members 
of parliament the disposal of all the employments 
and dignities dependent on the executive power, the 
revenue of Ireland, and the funds for pensions ; 
bargaining that those persons in their turn should 
carry through parliament all laws desired by the 
English government. ‘he vile agents thus em~- 
ployed by the English ministers were usually 
called “ undertakers.” 

In virtue of the powers thus delegated to them, 
the undertakers appointed to all offices, selecting 
governors of counties, sheriffs, justices of peace, 
crown lawyers, collectors of excise and customs, 
_&c.: they could even bestow peerages, or rather, 
as they never did anything gratuitously, they sold 
all that was given tH#@n. Parliament—justice— 
administration—everything was venal in Ireland. 

The undertakers had every sort of advantage 
over the viceroy; as they were always on the spot, 
they knew better than he did the actual state of 
affairs, and the course of intrigues. Besides, they 
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lent themselves more pliantly than the viceroy to 
all the base manceuvres in which they were required 
to act as instruments. The office of viceroyalty 
was become so degraded, that no viceroy would 
execute it. All the power being placed in the 
hands of the undertakers, the viceroyalty was but 
a nominal dignity; and if a Lord Lieutenant had 
employed his right to dispose of places and 
honours, the undertakers would have complained of 
a breach of contract. In general, the recommen- 
dations of the viceroys were utterly disregarded. 

Out of twenty viceroys, who, in the course of a 
century, succeeded each other in Ireland, Lord 
Townshend was the first who, in 1767, formed the 
project of administering the government himself. 
His intentions were pure and honourable; he 
wished to remove the dominant cabal, and govern 
Ireland directly, without the intervention of the 
undertakers. 

But though the corruptors were removed, all 
those whom corruption had tainted remained, with. 
the wants and habits they had acquired. Hence- 
forth there were several m@bbers of the Irish par- 
liament in both houses, accustomed to live on the 
pension of England, and whose hostility was to 
be expected if payment was suspended. Lord 
Townshend who, above all things, wished to be re- 
sponsible for Ireland to his own country, had recourse 
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to the only means of success then known. He 
governed alone, but he governed by bribery, like 
those whom he had supplanted; but with this 
difference, that, being a novice in corruption, he 
submitted to exorbitant conditions from the con- 
sciences he purchased ; though he reserved no per~ 
sonal gains for himself, he spent more than the 
undertakers, who never made a bargain without 
reserving something for their own share. On the 
whole, it cost Ireland more to be governed by a 
man of honour than by a set of political intriguers.* 
He was honourable, and*the system was not. 
There is not a more ludicrous exhibition in the 
world than an honest man practising corruption ; 
he understands nothing of the roguery with which 
he has to deal; vile intrigues should be left to 
mean minds; in such they are sure to be su- 
perior. 


Sect. VIII.—IJs a servile Parliament of any use? 


It is impossible to glance at the parliament of 
Ireland and its venality, without raising a doubt 
whether it would not have been better for Ireland 
to -be without any parliamentary representation, 


+ When Lord Townshend left Ireland, the treasury was in an 
arrear of 265,0002, 
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than to ‘possess one so corrupt. Of what advan- 
tage to a country are representatives setting them- 
selves up for sale? Is it not merely an additional 
load upon the people that has to pay them? Is 
not the authority of these pretended representatives 
amantle with which power may veil itself, and 
from which it may derive greater strength for evil, 
than if abandoned to its own forces? 

There are, doubtless, immense perils in the 
corruption of parliament. Still the executive 
has not always the power of purchasing members, 
even when it has the will. It sometimes happens, 
that people are not in a humour to sell themselves ; 
and there are some difficult steps to be taken in the 
bargain which greatly impede the progress of cor- 
ruption ; finally, so great’ is the love of liberty, 
that even apostates to it endeavour to keep some- 
thing in their own power; they equivocate with 
the purchasers, and make strange conditions with 
their own consciences; they endeavour to retain 
some little honour in the depth of their degrada- 
tion, and are tempted to display independence at 
the gery moment they accept servitude. Placed 
between the trust reposed in them by their consti- 
tuents, and the engagements they have made with 
the power to which they have yielded, they doubt- 
less belong to those whose money they have re- 
ceived, hut not without some tendency towards 
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those whose esteem they wish to preserve. A 
power hostile to the people, acting independent of 
any assembly, would simply do as it pleased, with- 
out any regard to the interests of the country; 
the assambly sold to it will not contravene the 
course of power; but if there exist means of ac- 
complishing what power requires without injuring 
the people, such means will be adopted even by a 
venal assembly. In the most venal and corrupt 
minds there is a kind of tacit compromise between 
honour and infamy, in consequence of which, the 
man who, in one way, most treacherously sacrifices 
the interests of his country, defends it most intre- 
pidly in another. 

It often happens, also, that the members of par- 
liament who have sold themselves, compel the 
government to understand, that in order to be 
strong, they must not be too unpopular; and when 
a measure of tyranny is required, though they con- 
sent to it,"yet, to escape execration, they demand 
that the oppressive act should be accompanied by 
some national measure.* 4 

* Thus, in 1769, a money bill planned by the British esbinet, 
certified in England by the Lord Lieutenant and Irish privy 
council, and returned under the king’s great seal, was rejected by 
the Commons after the first reading, because it had not originated 
in their house. On this occasion the patriots were aided by some 


pensioners and placemen, who had reserved to themselves a right 
of opposing the government in questions of importance .... On 
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We must alto remember, that corruption is vainly 
practised on a large scale: it does not taint every-. 
body. There are always some souls elevated above 
the reach of corruption. We may instance Grat- 
tan, Curran, Ponsonby, Lucas.* The ninority 
that remained pure, became powerful by its virtue 
alone, which brought out in high relief the vices of 
the majority: and eventually this minority became 
formidable when supported by the wants and sym- 
pathies of the nation. 


the motion of the prime-serjeant (Mr. Hussey Burgh) Oct. 12th, 
1799, the House of Commons unanimously resolved that, in their 
address to the king, these words should be inserted : * We beg 
leave, however humbly, to represent to your Majesty, that it is 
not by temporary expedients, but by a free trade alone, that this 
nation is now to be saved from impending ruin.”’—Tr, 

* The name of Hussey Burgh should not be omitted from this 
list. The following fragment, almost the only specimen of 
his eloquence that remains, is said to have produced the most elec- 
trical effect ever witnessed in a deliberative assembly. 

“The usurped authority of a foreign parliament has kept up the 
most wicked laws that a jealous, monopolising, ungrateful spirit 
could devise to restrain the bounty of Providence, and enslave a 
nation, whose inhabitants are recorded to be a brave, loyal, and: 
generous people; by the English code of laws, to answer the most 
sordid views, they have been treated with a savage cruelty; the 
words penalty, punishment, and Ireland, are synonymous, they 
are marked in blood on the margin of heir statutes; and though 
time may have softened the calamities of the nation, the baneful 
and destructive influence of those laws has borne her down to a state 
of Egyptian bondage. The English have sowed their laws like 
serpents’ teeth, and they have sprung up in armed men.” 
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The practice of corruption is beset by a multi- 
tude of obstacles and difficulties. If¥he man pur- 
chased be worth little, his defection makes little 
noise, but also the purchase is of little value. If 
he possesses importance, without doubt he is worth 
the money paid for him; but then the intrigue 
makes a noise. See what a clamour was excited 
by the defection of the patriot Flood,* when named 
to an employment revocable at the pleasure of the 
crown, One matter deserves to be specially 
remarked. It is not rare in the midst of corrup- 
tion to find honest men, who resist temptation, 
treated as dupes or fools, blind to their own inte- 
rest; and yet where can we find in history an 
independent character that is not remembered with 


* The following character of Flood is contained in Grattan’s 
reply to Lord Clare’s pamphlet:— 

“ Mr. Flood, my rival, as the pamphlet calls him, and I should 
be unworthy the character of his rival, if in the grave I did not do 
him justice. Te had fiuults, but he had great powers; great public 
effect ; he persuaded the old—he inspired the young ; the Castle 
vanished before him, on a small subject he was miserable ; put 
into his hand a distaff, and, like Hercules, he made sad work of 
it; but give him the thunderbolt, and he had the arm of a Jupiter; 
he misjudged when he transferred himself to the English parlia- 
ment ; he forgot that he was a tree of the forest—too old, and too 
great, to he tran ylanted at fifty and his seat in the British parlia- 
ment is a caution to the friends of union to stay at home, and make 
the country of their birth the seat of their action.” 
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honour, or agervile creature that is not branded 
with infamy 

The most venal parliament has sometimes ano- 
ther advantage. It is true that it generally aids 
power against the country ; still, when a liberal 
administration comes, which may happen, it will be 
seen voting laws useful to the country with more 
ardour than it displayed in the support of anti- 
national measures. A sudden revolution seizes all 
the members; what they are commanded to do 
accords with their desires ; they have always been 
the friends of liberty ; they display marvellous zeal 
in defending the principles which they have hither- 
to combated; they give more than is asked, so 
happy are they to have the power of being popular 
without ceasing to receive the wages of servility. 
Finally, however prevalent corruption may be, a 
time comes when it is impotent; those who have 
been regularly paid for a long timé, end by believ- 
ing that what they receive is their due, and some 
day or other, in spite of their engagement to servi- 
tude, they will be found speaking and acting as if 
they possessed their liberty. 

Sometimes, also, public opinion manifests itself 
so imperiously, that whatever may be the desire 
which members of parliament feel to resist it, 
though additions may be made to their pensions, 
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and a barrier raised by money between them and 
the patriotism outside, it is‘impossible for them 
to refuse what the country demands; and then this 
servile parliament becomes a precious instrument 
to proclaim the will of the people, which could only 
be manifested by irregular and violent acts, if it did 
not possess a constitutional organ for its expges- 
sion. 

When a government beholds the members of par- 
liament it has purchased resume their liberty, it 
sometimes makes bitter complaints. It is wrong; 
for the consciences it bought had no right to 
sell themselves. More frequently it is silent; it 
fears lest one defection should bring several others: 
if it withdraws the pensions from those who acted 
independently, they are indignant at being deprived 
of a property which they regarded as sacred, and 
become from that moment adversaries of power, 
the more dangerous as they know all its secret tur- 
pitudes ; and they become patriots the more zealous 
as they have the more need of proving the sincerity 
of their attachment to the popular cause. 

When persons are alarmed at the cost of a venal 
parliament, they do not take into account all that 
would be spent and lavished without any limit or 
public advantage if there were not a parliament. 

These considerations, which are in some sort a 
history of the Irish parliament, perhaps prove that 
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for a nation there is something worse than a cor- 
rupt representation, hamely, to have none.* 


» M. de Beaumont’s views in this section are so admirably ilius- 
trated in the account which Grattan gives of the occasional bursts 
of patriotism in the Irish parliament, that it is worth while to 
quote the passage. It is taken from his celebrated reply to Lord 
Clare’s Union Pamphlet:— 

“eThose servants of the crown proved themselves to be Irishme™, 
and scorned to barter their honour for their office ; that parliament, 
whose conduct the pamphlet reprobates, had seen the country, by 
restrictions on commerce, and by an illegal embargo on her provi- 
sion trade, brought, in 1779, to a state of bankruptcy ; that parlia- 
ment had reposed in the liberality of the British parliament an 
inexorable confidence—that parliament waited and waited, till she 
found, after the English session of 1778, nothing could be expected ; 
and then that parliament—(and here behold the imperative princi- 
ples of our constitution, and contemplate parliament as the true 
source of legitimate hope, though sometimes the just object of 
public disapprobation)—that parliament at length preferred a 
demand—I say a demand—for a free trade, and expressed in a 
sentence the grievance of a country. They shorten the money bill, 
assert the spirit of the country, and break, #n one hour, that chain 
which had blocked up your harbours for ages. They follow this 
by a support of government and of empire as ample as was their 
support of their country and of her commerce, bold and irresisti- 
ble, and do more to intimidate and deter the common enemy than 
all your present loans and all your establishments. 

“T come to the second period, and here they fall back ; here 
they act reluctantly ; but bere you see again the rallying principle 
of our constitution; that very parliament whom the pamphlet 
vilifies, whom the minister thought he had at his feet~those very 
gentlemen whom the pamphlet disparages—whom the then secre- 
tary relied on as a rank majority, made a common cause with the 
people, (made’a comnton cause with liberties,) and, assisted and 
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CHAPTER IL 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION—ITS EFFECTS IN 
IRELAND. 


Secr. I. 1789, 


The French revolution found an immense echo 
in the miseries and passions of Ireland; it intro- 
-duced new elements of reform into that country. 


backed by the voice of that people, preserved, carried, and 
established the claim, inheritance, and liberties of the realm, and 
sent the secretary, post, to England—to recant his political errors 
in his own country, and to register that recantation in the rolls of 
his own-parliament, These achievements we are to estimate, not 
by the difficulties of the day, but by the difficulties resulting from 
the depression and degradation of ages. If we consider that the 
people and parliament, tho had thus associated for the defence of 
the realm, and had added to the objects of their association the 
cause of trade and liberty, without which that realm did not 
deserve to be defended, had been in a great measure excluded 
from all the rest of the world, had been depressed fow one hundred 
years, (by commercial and political oppression, and torn by reli- 
gious divisions,)—that then ministers had not seldom applied them- 
selves to taint the integrity of the high order, and very seldom - 
(except as far aa they concurred in the bounties of the legislature) 
applied themselves to relieve the condition of the lower order; that 
such a people and such a parliament shouldspontaneously associate, 
unite, arm, array, defend, illustrate, and free their country; over- 
awe bigotry, suppress riot, prevent invasion, and produce, as the 
VOL. 1. L 
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Until then, the chiefs of the popular party, that 
is to say, the Whigs, having at their head Grattan 
and Lord Charlemont,* pursued liberty, such as it is 
understood by the English, that is to say, feudal 


offspring of their own head, armed cap-d-pee, like the goddess of 
Wisdom, issuing from the Thunderer, commerce and constitution. 
‘What shall we say of such a people, and such a parliament ? Let 
the author of the pamphlet retire to his closet, and ask pardon of 
his God for what he has written against his country ! 

* The following character of this distinguished nobleman istaken 
from Grattan’s reply to Lord Clare’s pamphlet :— 

“Tn the list of injured characters, I beg to say a few words for 
the good and gracious Earl of Charlemont : an attack, not only on 
his measures but on his representative, makes his vindication sea- 
sonable. Formed to unite aristocracy and the people, with the 
manners of a court and the principles of a patriot, with the flame 
of liberty, and the love of order ; unassailable to the approaches 
of power, of profit, or of titles, he annexed to the love of free- 
dom a veneration for order, and cast on the crowd that followed 
him the gracious light of his own accomplishments, so that the 
very rabble grew civilised as it approached his person. For years 
did he preside over a great army, without pay or reward, and he 
helped to accomplish a great revolution without a drop of blood. 

“Let slaves utter their slander, and bark at glory which is con- 
ferred by the people — his name will stand ; and when their clay 
shall be gathered to the dirt to which they belong, his monument, 
whether in marble or in the hearts of his countrymen, shall be 

” resorted to as asubject Morrow, and an excitation to virtue. 

* Should the author of the pamphlet pray, he could not ask for 
his son a greater blessing than to resemble the good Earl of 
Charlemont ; nor could that son repay that blessing by any act of 
gratitude more filial, than by committing to the flames his father’s 
publications.” ; 
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liberty, claimed and obtained as a privilege and 
under the name of concession. 

When the influence df France made itself felt, 
‘the liberals of Ireland invoked liberty as a right—-~ 
a right natural, general, and imprescriptible. The 
radical who demanded reform in the name of 
Magna Charta, henceforth claimed it as part of the 

rights of man, 

Irish reform thus assumeda philosophical charac- 
ter, which it had hitherto completely wanted; its 
circle was enlarged, it had higher aims, and it 
advanced farther. All those who were embued by 
this philosophical spirit, could not comprehend the 
refusal to Catholics of the rights recognised as 
belonging to Protestants; all men being equal, they 
ought to share equally in the benefits of the consti- 
tution, and hence universal suffrage followed as a 
necessary consequence. 

All minds were then seized with an ardent fever 
of general innovation. Society. was to be made 
anew; all reforms were to be proposed at once; 
social reform, political reform, religious reform. 
Everybody had his system, and everybody had 
speculated on the plan of a new constitution.* 


* The very able sketch of the state of the public mind in Ire- 
land during the French revolution, given by M. de Beaumont, 
will be recognised as perfectly accurate by all acquainted with the 
publications of that period. ‘The principal authorities quoted by 
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The French revolution agitated all nations; but 
there was not a country in the world to which the 
impulse was communicated so quickly and so faith- 
fully as Ireland. , 

Henceforth Irishmen had their eyes fixed on 
France, and everything which passed in that coun- 
try excited their deepest, sympathy. The cause of 
France was, in their eyes, that of all enslaved 
nations who aspired to freedom. “ Right or 
wrong,” said Wolf Tone, who only gave vent to 
sentiments generally felt, “right or wrong, suc- 
cess to the French. ‘They are fighting our battles, 
and if they fail, adieu to liberty in Treland for ano- 
ther century !” 

Not only did iveland sympathise with France 
and assume its passions, but it even adopted its 
manners, its language, the style of its laws, and all 
its new revolutionary allurements. 

The volunteers of Dublin assumed the name of 
a national guard, (but a ‘proclamation was issued 
against their meeting, and they never assembled on 
parade). The triumph of French liberty was 
annually celebrated at Dublin and Belfast. The 
anniversary of the capture of the Bastile became a 


M, de Beaumont are Tone’s Memoirs, Hardy’s Life of Lord 
Charlemont, and a collection of detached papers called Belfast 
Politics, published at Belfast, 1794. The mention of these autho- 
tities here will supersede the necessity of farther reference.—Tr. 
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uational festival, In public assemblies ‘the cap of 
liberty was substituted for the Irish harp. Orators 
at clubs and meetings styled themselves citizens of 
the world, ‘ 

The following toasts were given at civic ban- 
“quets, (in 1792,) “ The sovereignty of the people,” 
“The rights of man,” “May philosophy illumi- 
nate all nations and people, and make them one 
great family.” Ata national festival, a flag, bear- 
ing the goddess of liberty, was displayed with the in-_ 
scription, “To our sister of Gaul. She was born 
the 14th of July, 1789,—we are yet in embryo.” 

Ireland rejoiced in all the triumphs of France, 
and grieved at her reverses, A victory obtained by 
the French on the Rhive was ‘celebrated by a _ge- 
neral illumination. in Dublin. The press shared 
the imitation of French language: patriotic letters 
bore the signature of “A Liberty Boy;”* friends 
gave each other the title of “ Citizen,” and United 
Irishmen raised the cry of “ Long live the Nation \” 

When a French expedition, sent in 1798 to re. 
volutionise Ireland, landed in Killala bay, on the 
western coast, the following song was widely circu- 
lated through the country. 


* This is a cant phrase in Dublin, and not an imitation of the 
French ; part of Dublin is called “ The Liberty."——Tr. 
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A SONG OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN 


L es 

Rouse, Hibernians, from Four skumbers ! 

See the moment just arrived, 

Tmperious tyrants for to humble, 

Our French brethren are at hand. 
Vive la united heroes, ¢ 
Triumphant always may they be, 
Vive la our gallant brethren, 
That have come to set us free. 


In 
Erin’s sons, be not faint-hearted, 
‘Welcome, sing, then, Ca ira, 
From Killala they are marching, 
To the tune of Vive la, 
Vive la united heroés, &c. 


Hr 
To arms quickly, and be ready, 
Join the ranks, and never flee. 
Determined stand by one anether,: 
And from tyrants you'll be free, or 
Vive le united heroes, &c. ; 


iv. 


Cruel tyrants, who oppress you, 
Now with terror see their fall! 


* This song was found on the mother of Dogherty, a United 
Irishman, who was killed at Delgany, in the county of Wicklow, 
in the autumn of 1798.—From Mulgrave’s Irish Rabetiont, Si Rx 
cond Batons Be 78 of Appendiz. 
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Then bless the heroes who caress you, 
The orange now goes to the wail. 
Vive la united heroes, &c. 


ev. 


Apostate Orange, why 80 dull now ? 
Self-will'd slaves, why do you frown? 
Sure you might know how Irish freemen 
Soon would pull your orange down. 
Vive la united heroes, &c. 


Sometimes Irish patriotism blundered in its 
adoption of French language and symbols; thus, 
in one song the Fleur-de-lys appears to have been 
mistaken for a symbol of republican France. 

The Fleur-de-lys and harp we will display, 
While tyrang heretics shall mould to clay. 

But it is to the French revolution that we must 
especially attribute the immense change which took 
place in the feelings and principles of the Irish 
Volunteers. Liberal as the volunteers were, they 
did not cease to be Protestants, and they sought 
for themselves only the liberties and privileges of 
which, either from prejudice or religious passion, 
they believed the Catholics unworthy. They had, 
it is true, claimed for them some modifications of the 
penal laws, but they rather sought an abatement 
of persecution than a return to justice. Their 
liberalism was never entirely free from a sectarian 
spirit, They treated the Catholics as inferiors» 
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-even when they lent them aid, and exercised over 
. them a sort of patronage; but in 1792, in grder to 
: unite all ranks and parties, they took the name of 
_ United Irishmen.*. ... (®, eee 
- This new union between Protestants and Catfb- 
ilies was not only manifested by political acts, it 
was manifested in the minor details of social life. 
A patriotic dinner was given at Belfast, where Pro- 
. testants and Catholics sat side by side in token of 
their harmony. ‘The metamorphosis of the volun- 
teers into United Irishmen is one of the most 
remarkable facts of this epoch, and deserves espe- 
cially to fix the attention of the reader. _. 
And, in the first place, the principal trait in . the 
character of the United Irishmén was, that they 
derived the greater part of their inspiration from — 
Trance. _ We see in Tone’s Memoirs, that one of 
the principal objects of the committee was, to verify # 
and publish everything of importance which occur- 
‘red in France. ‘This was a new starting-point for 
Trish freedom. Until then, the Irish revolutionist 
had been chiefly inspired by American genius ; now 
he invoked at the same time the names of Wash- 
‘ington and Lafayette, of Franklin and Mirabeau, 
‘The military organisation of the United Irish- 
men was entirely modelled on that of the volun- 
teers, but their principles were not the same. 
* This name was first proposed by T. W. Tone. oe 
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The volunteers of Ireland were associated to pro- 
tect Ireland from an invasion of the enemies of 
England. The United Irishmen were openly 
friends to France, and bargained with her for an 
invasion. But what especially characterises the 
transformation of the volunteers into United Irish- 
men was the sudden and fundamental change 
wrought in their political principles. 

They suddenly exhibited a violent hatred of the 
Whigs, and a thorough contempt for the:slow and 
regular progress of reform.. Hitherto they en- 
deavoured*to obtain the abolition of oppressive 
statutes, and the enactment of good laws from the 
English government and their own parliament ; 
they now rquired an entire change of system. 
They wanted either a complete, absolute reform, or 
to have nothing altered. We find from his Memoirs 
that Tone was grieved because a partial emancipa- 
tion (17983) might give the Catholics some satis~ 
faction. “The English yoke must be shaken off !” 
—* The connexion with England, the source of 
all Ireland’s woes, must be broken !”—‘“ To ame- 
liorate the condition of the people, a vile and 
odious aristocracy must be humbled.” —“ In emanci- 
pating Ireland, the right arm of England must be 
cut away.” Such were the wishes, the sentiments, 
and the new principles of the Irish reformers. 

In proportion as republican France advanced in 

LS 
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revolutionary paths, they followed her. The doc- 
trine that “ the end justifies the means” was esta- 
blished in Ireland, and ardent friends of their 
country and of freedom were seen using their 
utmost endeavours to produce a French invasion. 
Here is the order of their ideas: “ Ireland must be 
delivered from the English yoke ; she is too weak 
to ematicipate herself; there ¢s consequently a ne- 
cessity for asking assistance from a stranger.” 
All the ardent patriots eagerly invoked the aid of 
the French armies. .“ Ten thousand men would 
suffice to separate Ireland from England,”: said 
Tone, in 17938. And what will be done when the 
government is overthrown? ‘Terrible dreams of 
vengeance and extermination presente themselves 
to the minds of some of the reformers. “ The 
aristocrats,” said Tone, “ have no mercy, and de- 
serve none.” 

Still, in the midst of these revolutionary medi- 
tations, Wolf ‘Tone, the head of the United: Irish- 
men, who came to France to negociate for-an inva- 
sion with the Directory, was brought into con- 
nexion with General Hoche, the head of the 
intended expedition, who, in a private conversation 
with the Irish patriot, used the following memo- 
rable words: “ Whesa you guillotine a man, you 
get rid of an individual, it is true, but then you 
make all his friends and connexions for ever ene- 
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mies to the government.” Struck by this lan- 
guage, Wolf Tone adopted the opinion, that, in 
case of a revolution, it would be better to avoid 
sanguinary retaliation. 


Srcr. IL—Other Effects of the French Revolu- 
tion. Abolition of Penal Laws. 


England, hearing the. echoes of the French re- 
volution in Ireland, in order to calm the popular 
passions, hastened to make some of the concessions 
loudly demanded by the reformers.* 

In the first place, the bar was opened to Catho- 
lics ; the right of taking more apprentices than two 
was conceded to Catholic merchants and artisans ; 
the law which prohibited marriages between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants was abolished.t 

Other concessions were soon added to these. At 
the beginning of the war with France in 1798, the 
English government, feeling the necessity of tran~ 
quillising Ireland, abolished the most severe Jaws 
which still pressed on the Catholics. Thus the 
law of conformity to the Anglican rites was abo- 
lished; the penalties against Catholic instruction 


-* In 1792, the Catholic petition was rejected with the greatest 
contumely ; in 1793, more favours tha that petition sought were 
granted. 

+ 1792, 32 Geo, ILL. ch. xxi. 
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were removed ; the elective franchise was given to 
Catholics ; but they were not yet made eligible to 
parliament.* Finally, with a few reservations, 
they were admitted to all civil and military em- 
‘ployments in the state and the municipal corpora- 
tions.+ 

The preceding reforms compose what is some- 
times called the third emancipation of Ireland, or 
the emancipation of 1793, The first was produced 
by the American war; the second by the indepen- 
dence of the Irish Parliament ; and the third ema- 
uated directly from the French revolution. 


Secr, [11.—Other Consequences of the French 
Revolution.—Re-action. 


After this exaggerated, and in some cases stupid 
imitation of French revolutionary movements in 


* 1798, 33 Geo, III, ch. xxi. These concessions would have 
been more full and complete, had not a portion of the Catholic 
aristocracy declared themselves satisfied with a part when so much 
was still due. To this dereliction of their own rights and those of 
their countrymen may be attributed no small amount of the sub- 
sequent evils of Ireland.—Tr. 

+ The clauses admitting the Catholics to municipal offices were 
clogged by subsequent provisos which neutralised their effects. 
The corporations took advantage of the legislative blunder, and, 
in spite of the manifest design of the law, Catholics are, in many 
places, practically excluded to the present hour.—Tr. 
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Ireland, excesses of infamous memory sullied the 
cause of liberty in France, and a re-action fatal to 
reform soon appeared in Ireland. The Protestants, 
who had reluctantly embraced the Catholic cause, 
seized this opportunity for abandoning it, and 
many of the Catholics, disgusted by French infi- 
delity, rejected every reform that came from such 
a source. The republic, which henceforth appear- 
ed a blood-stained phantom, terrified the world, 
and dissension appeared in the body of United 
Trishmen. 

The Parisian massacres of September (1792) 
are a remarkable epoch in the history of Ireland. 
Until that time, republican principles spread _ra- 
pidly in Ireland; but they then stopped short— 
re-action commenced. In August, 1792, the Whig 
leaders were still on terms with the party of the 
United Irishmen. At the same epoch (August 
7th, 1792,) the Catholie clergy made common 
cause with them; and their union with the Catho- 
lic proprietors was still unbroken. 

The year 1793 arrived, and the patriot party of 
Ireland was struck to the heart; the public mind 
suddenly changed; the dreams of progress were 
dissipated, and the illusions of liberty vanished. 
The great Burke, whose talénts had been devoted 
to the Irish cause, withdrew from it. From the 
month of October, 1792, the Catholic clergy sepa- 
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rated in a body from the reformers; and when the: 
question of universal suffrage was proposed in the: 
House of Commons, Grattan, tge chief of the: 
Whigs, resisted it with all his might. “ Compare,” 
says Tone in his memoirs, “ our committee im: 
1798 with what it was in 1792.” rae ee Br 
‘The most ardent Irish democrats, when they 
heard of the fatal days of September, could not 
avoid feeling some degree of terror. ‘Tone com 
forted himself by considering the Irish character. 
“In France,” said he, ‘the people assassinate,’ 
and do not plunder: an Irish mob would do just’ 
the contrary; it would rob Sree and kill 
nobody.” i 
- The English government, ine alarmed by the. 
agitations of Ireland, eagerly seized an opportunity 
of striking a mortal blow at the revolutionary 
spirit. Without encountering any formidable op- 
position from the Irish people, it dissolved and 
suppressed the volunteers, forbade the formation of 
armed bodies without the authority of the execu- 
tive power, disarmed the citizens, sent strong gar- 
risons into the towns, prevented public discussions 
at clubs or meetings, prohibited the sale of muni- 
tions of war, and finally passed a Jaw (the Conven- 
tion Act) which prohibited every assembly of 
delegates for deliberating on public affairs. ‘These 
energetic measures were everywhere put into exe- 
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cution ; they were resisted nowhere but in Belfast, 
and there the laws were easily enforced by the 
strong arm of power. eS ah 
Ireland, hitherto so agitated, was paralysed. It 
was almost ready to become a republic ; but it now 
murmured at the very name of liberty. Still, not- 
withstanding the decay of public spirit, some iso- 
lated but ardent patriotic Beene, survived in 
Ireland. j 
Deprived of all public means of action, the re- 
formers sought others, The association of United 
Irishmen ‘still subsisted; but, as it was menaced 
"by law, it acted in the shade instead of the open 
day. It attacked the’ government previously at 
meetings and through the press, or in national 
conventions, but now it conspired secretly. For~ 
merly, free to consult the nation, it received its 
instructions from the people, and was more or less 
obliged to conform to them; now, forced to act 
secretly, the leaders of the United Irishmen re- 
ceived no mandate but from themselves, and con- 
ducted Heland according to their personal views 
and passions. The Irish people could no longer 
dictate to its agents when and how reform should 
be, effected; the leaders were to determine both 
the moment and the means. Now the chiefs of 
the popular party, seeing that the nation had fallen 
again under the yoke, and was too much humbled 
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‘torise, believed that Ireland could not effect “a 
revolution by herself. Consequently they resolved 
‘to invite a foreign army into Ireland to deliver the 
country from its fetters. Hence three attempts to 
invade Ireland were made by France between 1796 
and 1728, in consequence of negociations between 
‘the Directory and the head of the United lrish- 
‘inen. Hence arose the fatal insurrection of 1798, 
and hence, finally, the parliamentary union between 
England and Ireland, which was completed in 
1800. ee 


pe? 2 


z Scr, 1V.—French Invasion of Ireland. ek 
Insurrection of 1798. 


1 


Tone’s Memoirs contain the most interesting 
account of this insurrection, and of the three French 
expeditions. ‘The Irish insurrection and the French 
invasion were to be so combined as to afford each 

* other mutual aid; and Wolf Tone had been accepted 
by the Directory as a general of brigade, though 
he was in reality only the diplomatic aout of the 
United Irishmen with the French government. 

_ Tone, Irish to the heart’s core, an enthusiast by 

_ nature, an ardent partisan of French and repub- 

_ Jiean ideas, displayed extreme zeal and rare intel- 
ligence in engaging the Directory to send an ex- 
pedition to Ireland, He cleverly dispelled the 
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fixed notion of all the French politicians of the 
time, which was a descent upon England, and 
succeeded in persuading the members of the French 
government that England could be best attacked 
through Ireland. 

We see in his Memoirs, that at the close of the 
year 1796, an expedition commanded by General 
Hoche was prepared, and .that the fleet separated 
by a storm from the vessel that carried the 
general; it was compelled to return to Brest, from 
whence it had started, without even attempting 
a debarkation. 

If we believe Tone’s Memoirs, it depended on a 
mere trifle, whether Napoleon might not have 
made an expedition to Ireland instead of a 
campaign in Egypt. Two reasons prevented him ; 
he was reluctant to execute an enterprise which 
Hoche had planned; and secondly, he displayed 
at this time a singular repugnance for the 
French Jacobins, with whom the United Irishmen 
had formed very close connexion. 

Hoche’s expedition failed from a concourse of 
unfortunate circumstances; a thousand other 
events retarded the execution of French designs on 
Ireland. Still the French were expected in that 
country, and the plan of a vast insurrection was 
prepared without relaxation. This insurrection 
was immediately to follow the landing of the 
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French troops; but such was the dominion of 
events, that the insurrection took the lead. After 
a thousand successive adjournments, which could 
not be renewed without the greatest peril to most 
of the conspirators, the insurrection exploded. 

It had been too long uncertain and languishing 
for the people to have faith in it; badly. con- 
certed, badly directed, received with ‘coldness by 
some, and with terror by others—guided by men 
divided amongst themselves, some of whom wished 
for reform, and others for revolution—rejected 
by the aristocracy in a body,* and even by the 
middle classes themselves—reduced to support 
itself solely on the lowest of the people—com- 
posed of the most heterogeneous elements, of 
Presbyterians fighting for a republic, and Catholics 
contending for the freedom of their creed}—~ 
mutual enemies associated by surprise In a com- 
mon course, though they aimed at different ends. 
Guided by such chiefs, sustained by. such a base, 
the insurrection could not succeed. It might be 


* With one splendid execption, Lord Edward Fitzgerald. The 
life of this amiable and unfortunate young nobleman, by Moore, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting piece of biography in any language, 
It unites all the charms of romance to the importance of truth, 

_t In some cases, no doubt, for its supremacy ; they had been 
taught the lesson of exclusion by the ascendency, and had they 
succeeded, they would have in all probability proved themselves 
apt scholars.—Tr. 
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said to have died before it was born: its only 
effect was to bring from the British government the 
most atrocious and sanguinary measures of re- 
pression. 

The recital of the horrors committed during this 
fatal crisis would of itself be a long and mournful 
history; luckily for the author, the limits of this 
summary do not allow him to discuss the details of 
this terrible epoch.* 

I do not know if the sanguinary atnals of “Tree 
land exhibit war in a more horrible aspect; 
I speak not here of the acts of barbarity committed 
in the heat of action, and by which the insurgents 
and their opponents were equally sullied. What 
civil and religious war is there that does not bring 
frightful violence, murder, pillage, devastatiow, and 
flame? I mean to speak of the cruelties com- 
mitted in cold blood by the victorious party. 

Perhaps one sentence will suffice to show all 
the miseries of Ireland at this moment; even after 
the war, the country was delivered over to the 
mercy of the soldiery.+ In the middle of the in- 


* The most impartial history of the Irish insurrection yet pub- 
lished is that by the Rev. Mr. Gordon, a Protestant clergyman.— 
Tre 

+ A soldiery, be it remembered, so totally demoralised, that 
General Abercromby declared it to be “formidable to everybody 
but the enemy."—Tr. 
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surrection, martial law was proclaimed; when the 
revolt. was subdued military justice was not with- 
drawn; and the English army, after having struck 
down the enemy on the field of battle; pursued 
them still with sentences of death pronounced by 
courts-martial, A few exampies. will suffice to 
show the proceedings of this soldier-justice, stimu- 
lated by passion and unrestrained by rule. 

Lord Charlemont declares in his Memoirs, that 
suspected and accused persons were, without any 
form of trial, tortured, flogged, and half hanged, 
in-order to extort confessions.* A gentleman of 
eminent merit, Sir Edward Crosbie, had déciared 
himself favourable to reform in parliament; the 
military judge concluded that he was a republican, 
and had him brought to the bar. At the trial, 
“ Protestant loyalists, witnesses in favour of the 
accused, were forcibly prevented by the bayonets 
of the military from entering the: court.”4* This 
was not all: “Catholic prisoners had been tor- 
tured by repeated floggings, to force them to give 
evidence against him, and were promised their 


* On this repulsive subject it is not necessary to enlarge; but it 
is sufficient to say, that the torture of the suspected was made the 
subject of boast in public, and was even vindicated in pamphlets. 
—Tr. 

+ Sce Gordon, yol. ii. p? 393. See also Curran’s speech in the 
case of Heavey versus Sirr. 
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lives upon no other condition than that of bis 
condemnation.” Notwithstanding these and other 
violent measures, no charge was proved; of 
which. the members of the court-martial who 
sentenced him to death were so sensible, that, in 
defiance of an act of parliament, the register of the 
proceedings wag withheld as a secret from his wife 
and family. The court was irregularly consti- 
tuted, and illegal, destitute of a judge advocate. 
‘The execution of the sentence was precipitate, at 
an unusual hour, and attended with atrocious 
circumstances, not warranted even by the sentence. 
After he was hanged, his body was abused, his 
head severed from it, and exposed on a spike.* 
The president of the court was an illiterate man, 
unable to write the most common words of English 
without mis-spelling. 

In the course of this savage administration of 
justice, every art was employed to accumulate 
proofs of guilt; even proofs of innocence were 
used for the purpose. Who would believe it? 
It was a grave subject of charge before these 


* The rank of the unfortunate baronet rendered it impossible to 
conceal the iniquity of his fate; but there were many other vic- 
tims to brutal ignorance invested with power, whose casea were 
not legs atrocious, but for obvious reasons they may now be per- 
mitted to rest in oblivion.—77. 
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military tribunals to have rescued Protestants 
from the fury of the rebels ; for this influence over 
the insurgents was deemed a proof of attach- 
ment to their party. “I thank my God that no 
person can prove me guilty of saving any one’s 
life or property !? was the suddgn exclamation of 
a Catholic gentleman in a company where the 
notoriety of the praoese was the subject of con- 
versation, ‘These, and many similar facts, are re- 
corded by the Rev. Mr, Gordon, a clergyman 
of the Established Church, all whose sympathies 
were in favour of the men whom impartiality forced 
him to condemn. 

In a short time two hundred victims fell by the 
hand of the executioner. The legal punishment 
of the condemned did not always satisfy the pas- 
sions by which it had been procured. When the 
sentences pronounced by the court-martial at Wex- 
ford were executed, the bodies of the victims were 
mutilated, insulted by a thousand indignities, and 
thrown into the river, after their heads had been 
severed and spiked on the walls of the court-house, 
Sometimes, after the victim was turned off, he was 
lowered on his feet until he recovered ; he was then 
again suspended, and thus the tortures of strangu- 
lation were multiplied at pleasure.* 


* Prisoners were sometimes strangled by being suspended from 
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The deep wounds which Ireland received from 
these dreadful measures of repression long remained 
open and bleeding. The English army destroyed 
all the harvests on its march, and the consequence 
to the people of Ireland was a general famine, which 
lasted two years. ‘The number of individuals slain 
on both sides daring this calamitous period has 
been estimated ‘at thirty thousand men, and the 
destruction of property during the continuance of 
the civil war, at 2,000,000/. 

The insurrection was suppressed in Ireland 
when two French divisions arrived. The first, 
amounting to about one thousand men, sailed from 
Rochelle, under the command of General Humbert, 
and, on the 22d of August, 1798, landed in Killala 
bay, on the coast of Connaught. After gaining a 
victory at Castlebar, it was met by Lord Cornwal- 
lis, the viceroy, who took the command in person, 
with an army twenty times its strength; it was 
defeated and made prisoner. The armament, con- 
sisting of three thousand men, embarked in a ship 
of the line and eight frigates, sailed from the bay 
of Camaret, on the 20th of September, 1798, and 
on the 10th of the following October reached ‘the 
entrance of Lough Swilly, in the province of Ul- 


the shoulders of tall men ; an officer in his Majesty’s army, for his 
services in this way, was honoured with the title of “ the walking 
gallows.” Tr. 
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ster. Preparations for landing were made, when a 
superior fleet, under the command of Sir John 
Borlase Warren, appeared, and, after a terrible 
engagément, the French squadron was compelled to 
surrender. Wolf Tone shared in this expedition; 
he was taken, recognised,* tried} and condemned 
to death. 

Such was the sad and fatal termination of those 
attempts at invasion from which some ardent 
spirits expected the regeneration of Ireland, 
but which were to her only the cause, or the pre- 
text, for new and terrible persecutions. 


Consequences of the Insurrection of 1798.— The 
Union. 


After the insurrection of 1798, England, holding 
Ireland under her hand as a vanquished rebel, 
punished her without reserve or pity. Twenty years 
before, Ireland had entered into possession of her 
political liberties, England preserved a better 
recollection of this success of Ireland, and hastened 
to profit by abasement to place her again under the 
yoke. 

‘The Irish parliament, after the recovery of its 
independénce, became a subject of annoyance to 

* The British naval officers were willing that Tone should escape, 
and affected to believe that he had fallen in the action, but he was 
recognised and denounced by Sir George Hill, who had been his 
fellow-student in the Dublin University. —77. 
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England; to become its master, required an end- 
less care of corruption, notwithstanding which, 
opposition was occasionally experienced; the op- 
portunity seemed favourable for its suppression, 
and England resolved to abolish it altogether. 

At this news poor Ireland was agitated, as a body 
about to be deprived of life still moves under the 
irons by which it is mutilated and torn. Out of 
thirty-two counties,” twenty-one protested energeti- 
cally against the destruction of the Irish parlia- 
ment. This parliament, from which an act of 
suicide was demanded, indignantly refused, (in 
1799,) and voted the maintenance of its constitu- 
tional existence. 

Indiguant at the servility demanded from the 
body of which he formed a part, Grattan vehe- 
mently denounced the ministerial proposition. But 
all resistance was vain. The only serious obstacle 
to England was, the reluctance of the Irish parlia- 
ment to vote its own annihilation. Hitherto its acts 
were bought, but now its death was to be purchased. 
Corruption was immediately practised on a large 
scale ; places, pensions, favours of every kind, peer- 
ages, and sums of money, were lavishly bestowed; and 
the same men who had rejected the Union in 1789, 
adopted it in 1800 by a majority of 118 to 73. It 
has been-calculated, that out of the 118 votes, 76 
were pensioners or placemen.* One of the 

* Their namesare given in Mr. O’Donnell’s remarkable ameni- 

TOT “T. “ON 
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greatest difficulties arose from the number of 
boroughs belonging to rich proprietors, who made a 
lucrative traffic of seats in parliament. To silence 
these complaints, every rotten borough was valued 
at 15,0002. and this sum was proffered as an indem- 
nity to all those who by the Act of Union would 
lose their political privileges.* The engagement 
was kept, and the total indemnity amounted to 
1,260,0002 ; 

Thus was completed the self-destruction of the 
Trish parliament, an act imposed by violence and 
sustained by corruption ; but it was not effected with- 
out rousing in Ireland all that remained of national 
feeling and patriotic sentiment. 

When Lord Castlereagh moved “that the bill 
should be engrossed,” Mr. O’Donnell moved as 
an amendment, “that the bill should be burned :” 
to which Mr. Tighe also moved as an amendment, 
‘that it should be burned by the hands of the 
common hangman.” (But these were vain exhibi- 
tions of the “ire leonum vincla recusantium.”) 
ment, that the Address to the Lord Lieutenant should be presented 
by the pensioners and placemen, (See Grattan’s Speeches, vol, iv. 
p.5.)—Tr. 

* A most extraordinary claim for compensation was made by the 
Bishop of Ossory ; his petition averred, that his predecessors had got 
promotion in consequence of their influence in the borough of St. 
Canice: he therefore claimed to be remunerated for having his 
chances of promotion diminished by the disfranchisement of the 
borough.—7r. 
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Constitutional and Political Effect of the Union. 


Nothing is more common than to mistake the 
real effect of this measure, and the error arises 
from taking the word wnion sometimes in a moral 
sense, and sometimes in too extensive a political 
sense. 

If by union we understand the concord and sym- 
pathy of two nations formerly divided, we must 
confess that this term is quite unsuited to the act 
under consideration ; for Wngland and Ireland were, 
perhaps, never more hostile to each other than 
after the union of 1800, 

It would also be a great error to suppose that 
the act of 1800 identified England and Ireland, so 
as to make this latter a province, subject in all 
points to the same government, the same police, 
and the same laws. 

Before the act of union, Ireland had its own in- 
stitutions; it preserved them after the union, with 
the single exception of its parliament. 

When England added Ireland to herself, she did 
not resolve that Ireland should for the future be 
governed by the laws and principles of the English 
constitution ; she did not and could not do any such 
thing. The English constitution is not a charter 
in a hundred articles which may be granted hastily 

mM 2 
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to a nation in urgent want of a government. It is 
especially composed of usages, traditions, habits, 
and a multitude of statutes, connected with the 
usages from which they cannot be separated, whe- 
ther they annul or confirm them. Now, though 
the observance of a law may be prescribed to a 
people, a usage or custom cannot be so enjoined: 
a custom is a complex fact, the result of a thousand 
preceding facts; it is consecrated, not imposed ; 
were it possible to remove its prescriptions to a 
people with whom it had not originated, it would 
be impossible to transfer its spirit. What, then, 
did England do, when she proclaimed the union 
with Ireland ? She declared that for the future 
all laws necessary to the two countries should be 
made in a common parliament, to which each 
should send representatives; but whilst providing 
for the future, she left the past untouched; and 
Ireland, united to England, remained in possession 
of all her laws and usages, except that which as- 
signed her a separate parliament.* 

Thus, after the act of union, there was always 
an Ireland; in the terms of this act, the three 
kingdoms form a single empire, under the title of 


* By the eighth Article of the Union, it is enacted, “ That all 
jaws in foree at the time of the union, and all the courts of civil 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction within the respective kingdoms, shall 
yemain now as by law established.” 
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the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
After the union with England, Scotland lost its 
name, but Ireland kept hers; and she will still 
longer keep her national habits and ‘passions. 


CHAPTER III. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION IN 1829, 


The convulsions in 1798, of which the union in 
1800 was the last episode, were followed by a long 
repose, or at least order was re-established in Ire- 
land, such as it had been before the nation made 
an effort to break its fetters. The Protestants re- 
sumed their habits of oppression, the Catholics 
submitted in silence: this sort of peace reigned 
twenty years in Ireland. 

« Nevertheless, at the moment when the act of 
union was formed between England and Ireland, 
the latter engaged to the former that all the po- 
hitical ineapacities to which the Catholics were sub- 
ject should be abolished. This abolition was 
promised as an alleviation of the rigours of the act 
of,union. But when this act was accomplished, 
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the measures of grace and generosity stipulated to 
accompany it were not realised. Mr. Pitt, then 
prime minister, evinced, it is true, some anxiety to 
keep his engagements, but his wishes were power- 
less before the obstinacy of George IIL, who be- 
lieved that he would violate his coronation oath 
by consenting to Catholic emancipation. The 
minister behaved nobly: not being able to keep his 
promise, he resigned bis office.* Ireland had not 
less reason to complain of a breach of faith; warned 
by past misfortunes, she had not recourse to vio- 
lence and revolt, in order to obtain justice; for the 
assertion of her rights, she only employed the legal 
means offered to her by a free constitution, ‘The 
press and the association were her two most potent 
instruments. About the year 1810, a Catholic 
committee was organised, and took in hand the di- 
rection of all the national efforts which tended to 
reform.+ John Keogh directed this body’ until 
O’Connell appeared, and ruled over it as it ruled 
over Ireland. ‘The Catholic association took for 
its object and motto the parliamentary emancipation 


» But he resumed it again without making any stipulation in 
favour of the Catholics. —T7, 

+ The very interesting history of the struggles made by this 
body is now out of print, and a copy can scarcely be obtained. It 
is to be hoped that itsamiable and highly-gifted author, Mr. Wyse, 
will favour the world with a second edition.—Tr. 
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of the Catholics: public opinion excited on this 
point grew warm by degrees; the press stimulated 
it incessantly; the people, convened in meetings, 
grew animated at the voice of the leaders ; petitions 
were sent to parliament; they failed, but’ their 
rejection alimented the passions that had dictated 
them. O’Connell, who soon became powerful with 
the people, guided them with prudence and skill ; 
thus, reform advanced with equal wisdom and 
boldness. England refused the emancipation de- 
manded by the Irish Catholics; Ireland sent a Ca- 
tholic to represent her in the English parliament ; 
the representative was O’Gonnell, the county that 
elected him, Clare; and this act was accompanied 
by demonstrations too imposing to be despised. 
Ireland, cloven down and mutilated thirty years 
before, began to rise from her ruins; recourse to 
violence had destroyed her, adherence to right 
restored her power. 

On the 18th of April, 1829, the English parlia- 
ment adopted the bill by which every Catholic may, 
for the future, enter parliament without taking 
an oath repugnant to his conscience, Thus fell 
the last link of the chain of the penal laws by which 
persecution was supported. This is the term of 
the fourth epoch,— close of the period which 
separates the past from the present, 


IRELAND, 


SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 


CHAPTER 1. 


EXTERNAL APPEARANCE OF IRELAND, MISERY 


OF ITS INHABITANTS. 


Trevanp, by a fatal destiny, has been thrown into 
the ocean near England, to which it seems linked 
by the same bonds that unite the slave to the 
master. . 

Its coasts are high; differing from England, the 
soil of which, elevated in the centre, gradually falls 
towards the shores; it exhibits in its midland a 
vast table-country, of which the surrounding peaks 
seem to form the borders. 
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This external conformation explains the short 
and rapid course of its rivers, which, issuing from 
the mountains, seem only born to perish instantly, 
and find their tomb in the depth of the seas by the 
very side of their source. 

Nevertheless, there is one great river in Ireland, 
such as neither England nor Scotland possesses ; 
this is the Shannon, which, by an extraordinary 
accident in Ireland, rises in the inner table-land 
of the country; and thus, placed on a level surface 
surrounded by eminences, it seems, as it were, im- 
prisoned ina great vase, from which it epuld not 
escape save by overflowing. But its privileged 
waters find no obstacle to their passage; a gentle 
and almost insensible declivity offers to their course 
no asperities by which it might be precipitated or 
suspended. Abundant and flowing near its source, 
where more feeble streams are exhausted,—ma- 
jestic and tranquil where other rivers are hur- 
ried onwards and lost in torrents, the Shannon, in 
a course of more than two hundred miles, distri- 
butes the benefit of its stream to half of Ireland, 
and gently advances to the ocean, into which it 
does not throw itself, but imperceptibly mingles 
with its waters. 

Nature seems to bave bestowed its most boun- 
teous gifts on Ireland; she has enriched the bowels 
of its ground with the most precious metals, poured 
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with lavish hand the most fertile soil in the world 
over the rock that serves as its base; she has be- 
stowed on its maritime commerce the finest har- 
bours, fourteen of which are fit to receive ships of 
war; and, as if she had destined the country to 
high fortumes, she has placed it on the west of our 
continent as an advanced outpost, the depository 
of the keys of ocean, charged to open to European 
vessels the highway to America, and to offer the 
American vessels the first European harbours: 

Having made these rich presents, Nature further 
laboured to embellish the country ; she has traced 
the forms of its mountains with infinite grace, in- 
terspersed its valleys with prairies and lakes, and, 
covering the whole witha brilliant robe of verdure, 
has desired that it should be called, in the lan- 
guage of the poet, “ Green Erin, the lovely Eme- 
rald Isle,” 


“ First Hower of the earth, and first gem of the sea,” 


Still, in spite of the ornaments it bears, and 
the treasure that it contains, Ireland is neither a 
smiling country nor a prosperous land. . 

The most beautiful natural prospect wants life 
when it is not animated by the sun. These beau- 
tiful mountains, these immense lakes, these endless 
meadows, these hills as verdant as the vales, doubt- 
less present the most charming landseapes, when 
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accidentally seen under a clear sky; but the atmo- 
sphere of Ireland is generally dark and clogged 
with mists and fogs. ‘The west and south-west 
winds blow on it almost without intermission; they 
bring to it the storms! and tempests of the Atlan- 
tic; the ocean masters Ireland, and has sovereign 
rule over its temperature: it is the tyrant of its 
climate.” 

Formerly Ircland was a vast forest ; so powerful 
was the vegetation there, that it was called “ the 
island of wood.”° It is’ now almost destitute of 
trees; and when, on a fine day in spring, it appears, 
though bare, full of sap and youth, it seems like a 
young and lovely girl deprived of her hair. 

It is not exactly known at what time and by 
what process this great destruction was effected. 
We may, however, be assured that it was betore 
the christian era, and probably at a much more 
distant date. Some attribute it to an extraordi- 
nary inundation, which uprooted the trees, levelled 
the forests, and buried them in the bosom of the 
earth. Others, whose opinion is better supported 
by scientific study, believe that the ruin of the 
forests was the result of violent storms. When 
the lofty forests that covered the country were 
compact and entire, they afforded each other mu- 
tual support against the violence of the tempests ; 
but, in proportion as man requiring ap open space 
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for his house and field, effected clearances here and 
there, the trees near those that had been cut down 
were without support against the fury of the burri- 
cane, and fell before blasts that were previously 
powcrless ; every ruin occasioned by a tempest pro- 
duced a thousand others, rendered more easy as 
they were multiplied : the work of destruction went 
on, andall the fallen trunks, descending by the 
natural declivities to the lakes and the marshy 
parts of the soil, were stopped on this liquid base, 
where, heaped one above the other year after year, 
they were mingled together, some preserving their 
natural form, others decomposing into’ vegetable 
matter, until they formed that spongy, combustible 
substance, sometimes red and sometimes black, 
of which the vast turf-bogs of Ireland are com- 
posed.« 

But the greatest convulsions and most terrible 
shock to Ireland came not from the ocean, from 
winds, or from tempests—they were the work of 
man. 

We have seen in the foregoing historical intro- 
duction to what cruel sufferings Ireland was sub- 
ject during the three centuries which followed the 
landing on her shores of the Anglo-Normans, so 
prompt to invade, so slow to effect a conquest,— 
how, whilst Ireland was still palpitating from the 
struggles of the invasion, she endured the terrible 
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. shocks and sanguinary trials of a civil and religious 
war ;—finally, how, after having been mutilated 
and crushed by the arms of Protestant England, 
Catholic Ireland endured the tyranny of law. The 
struggles of the conquest have long ceased; the 
wars of religion are at an end ; persecuting laws 
have disappeared; and, towards the close of the 
last century, Ireland commenced a new era of in- 
dependence. Nevertheless, Ireland is unhappy 
and poor; all the sources of its misery have not 
been dried up; and amongst the causes of its mi- 
sery there are some whose consequences still 
exist, and are destined to a long duration. 

I do not believe that there is any country where 
a conquest of so distant a date has left impressions 
at once so old and so vivid. It seems that ages as 
they roll have not healed one of its scars. The 
soil is still bleeding with its wounds; everywhere 
war has left its devastations—everywhere confisca- 
tion has struck its blows. It is impossible to travel 
in Ireland without meeting a ruin which was the 
witness of some sanguinary struggle; it is scarce 
possible to stir a step without treading on land 
which, by the fortune of civil war, has not passed 
through the hands of three or four sets of pos- 
sessors, the last of which, remaining master, repre- 
sents the cause that trimmphed. ‘The vanquished 
may be ssen beside the conquerors still full of the 
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recollections of more prosperous times. ‘These 
fields, they tell you, « belonged to our ancestors; 
Cromwell gave them to one of his soldiers, who 
has transmitted them to his children. That castle, 
now occupied by an English lord, whose nobility is 
of recent date, was confiscated by William ITI. 
from an Irishman of illustrious: race and royal 
blood, whose descendants now till the soil over 
which their ancestors reigned.” 

But the wounds made by the wars of religion are 
those which are still the deepest and most grievous 
in Ireland. ° 

Everything in Ireland is mingled with religion ; 
the recollections of its history from the time when 
it was called the Island of Saints, down to the last 
century, when it was persecuted for its faith,—the 
struggles of the conquest,—the revolutions that 
followed it,—the governments which succeeded it, 
—its social condition in our days,—the classes and 
political parties that divide it, the passions that 
animate it,—the character, the manners, and the 
intellectual developement of its inhabitants, even, 
the geographical distribution of its territories, — 
all bear the stamp and impress of religion. 

We cannot hope to learn the misfortunes of Ire- 
land without thoroughly understanding Ireland in 
its religious aspect, 

It is divided into two distinct zones, the northern 
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Protestant, the southern and western Catholics ; 
the former is limited to Ulster, the second extends 
over the other three provinces, Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught. 

Connaught is, in our days, the type of ancient 
Treland. It would scem as if Nature had been 
anxious to distinguish it from the other provinces. 
‘The ocean bounds it on the west, the river Shan- 
non girds it on the south and east, forming it into 
a peninsula separated from the rest of Ireland. 
It was thither, in the time of Cromwell, that the 
unfortunate persons were driven, who had to choose 
between death and that place of retreat. ‘To hell 
or Connaught,” said the tyrant to the proscribed. 
Those who sought shelter in that wretched ‘land 
brought with them the ancient faith of their an- 
cestors, their banished religion, their exiled coun- 
try. Since that time, Connaught has not ceased to 
be the great focus of Catholic Ireland. Nowhere 
is the remembrance of the civil wars more vivid— 
nowhere are the Englishman and the Protestant 
detested with a hatred more religious and more 
national. 

The characteristic of the north is not merely 
that it is Protestant, but that it is puritan: Ulster 
is the Scotland of Ireland. This province has 
preserved, in all their bitterness, the old antipapal 
passions which the settlers of James brought with 
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them, and which the soldiers of Cromwell and 
William IJI. revived. ‘he inhabitant of Ulster 
is not merely separated by a river from the native 
of Connaught, religion has established a still more 
powerful barrier; and a great length of time must 
elapse ere the Scotch puritan of the North of Ire- 
land will regard and treat as brethren the Catholics 
of Connaught.’ In Connaught, most of the people 
speak the primitive language of the country; in 
Ulster, English (or rather Scotch) is the only 
language. Ulster is the type of Protestant, and 
Connaught of Catholic Ireland. 

In general, the primitive Irish are Catholics, the 
English Protestants, attached to the Anglican 
church, and the Scotch also Protestants, but adopt- 
ing the Presbyterian ritual. 

T have said, that in Ireland everything is min- 
gled with religion, that parties and the state of 
society bear its imprint. Protestantism, which 
since the age of Llizabeth has been the creed of 
the conquerors of Ireland, is the religion of the 
upper classes. The Protestant is rich, the Catholic 
poor. In general, the former governs; the latter, 
consigned to an inferior condition, obeys the Pro- 
testant as a political master for whom he labours. 

‘The Protestant religion is a sign both of fortune 
and of power. Not only is the Catholie poor and 
the Protestant rich, but each seems to think that 
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such is the natural condition of both; the Catholie 
accepts his humble destiny, and the Protestant 
places implicit confidence in ‘his pride of place. 
The latter, in his relations with the Catholics, dis- 
plays some of that superiority which Europeans in 
the colonies exhibit to persons of colour who retain 
traces of their African descent. 

The Protestant is not only a descendant of con- 
querors, the inheritor of thgir glory and of their 
power, established by seven centuries of domina- 
tion, he believes himself of a race superior to that 
of the Irish; and as‘in Ireland religion marks the 
race, Protestantism is regarded as a species of 
nobility. This opinion, it is true, grows weaker 
every day, but sufficient traces of it remain in the 
mutual relations between Protestants and Catho- 
lies to allow of its escaping notice. 

The Catholie of Ireland is in that dubious state 
in which a freedman finds himself when first deli- 
vered from servitude, and who makes his first essay 
of liberty—obliged suddenly to change the man- 
ners of a slave, that no longer suit him, for the 
deportment of a free man, which is as yet unknown, 
In spite of fact and right, he still regards as his 
master the person who has been so. Vainly does 
he protest, by external acts, against this inward 
sentiment: the cry of conscience, depraved by for- 
mer servitude, gives him the lie within his own 
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bosom ; and sometimes the grossness and insolence 
which he displays in asserting his equality with the 
Protestant, serve in reality only to place him below 
the latter. 

Nothing is more rare than to find, with the Irish 
Catholic, a just appreciation of his actual condi- 
tion; in his intercourse with Protestants, you will 
always find him take his ground too high or too 
low; either, forgetting his emancipation, he offers 
himself in an humble and obsequious attitude to 
his former master, or, intoxicated by the victory 
over his oppressors, he is not contented to be their 
equal, but wishes to prove himself free by oppréss- 
ing them in his turn. 

‘There is another circumstance in the social con- 
dition of Ireland not less remarkable than this 
aristocracy of race and creed; that is, the feudal | 
aspect which the, country offers in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The government of the English in Ireland has 
been for the last hundred and fifty years a Protest- 
ant aristocracy, grafted on a feudal aristocracy. 
Great reforms have been made in the laws which 
established the Protestant ascendency, but the 
feudal base of the edifice has for the most part 
remained unshaken. 

The country, after the religious confiscations, was 
divided amongst large proprietors, and has still 
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remained in the possession of their descendants, 
who have received the large estates of their ances- 
tors entire, under the protection of the laws of pri- 
mogeniture and entail. These lands are cultivated 
by the Catholic population, theoretically free to 
detach itself from the soil, but bound to it as the 
only means of existence, and in reality in a condi- 
tion worse than that of the serfs during the middle 
ages. 

This state of things presents only a deceptive 
analogy with England. In the latter country, as 
in Ireland, the feudal law, doubtless, keeps the pro- 
perty of the soil in a small number of families, 
who reccive and transmit it without the power of 
dividing estates; but, by the side of these fortunes 
derived from land, there have risen fortunes made 
by industry and commerce; whilst the feudal prin- 
ciple operates to maintain the righ in his wealth 
and the poor in his misery, the industrial and 
commercial principle is incessantly at work to dis- 
place fortune, to diminish the number of the poor, 
and to raise new men to wealth. ‘These two rival 
powers are in a state of incessant war, which leaves 
no repose to the combatants. The industry which 
creates is superior to the feudal principle which 
preserves; the rich, armed with his fruitful land, is 
vanquished by the activity of an industrious pro- 
ducer ; between the lord of the soil and the prolé- 
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taire, an infinity of new existence is constantly 
rising, which collectively forms the middle class. 
This class is almost unknown in Jreland. 

Ireland presents an eternal contrast of riches 
and poverty, of which it is singularly difficult to 
form a correct idea. 

When the traveller, approaching the Lakes of 
Killarney, halts near Mucruss Abbey, a double 
spectacle is offered to his view; on one side, uncul- 
tivated plains, barren marshes, mondtonous flats 
on which meagre rushes and rickety firs miserably 
vegetate; extensive heaths, through which appear 
here and there some rocks of moderate elevation, 
whose uniform aspect, destitute even of savage 
beauty, attests only the poverty of nature; it is 

"impossible to imagine a land more indigent or more 
desolate. 

But on the opposite side a far different scene 
bursts upon the views; at the foot of a chain of 
mountains, gracefully divided and separated from 
each other by a series of lovely lakes, are extended 
rich and fertile plains, verdant and smiling mea- 
dows, forests full of sap and vegetation ; here there 
are cool shades, secret grottos, mysterious shelter ; 
there are open spaces, bold peaks, an horizon with- 
out bounds ; by the side of silver streams are fields 
covered with yellow ears of corn; abundance, riches, 
and beauty everywhere ;—everywhere the extraordi- 
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nary of nature as graceful as she is fruitful. Thus, 

from the same point may be seen two landscapes ab- 

solutely opposite; on one side extreme wealth, on 

the other extreme wretchedness ; it is the image of 
~ Ireland. 

The traveller in Ireland meets only magnificent 
castles or miserable hovels; but no edifice holding 
a middle rank between the palace of the great and 
the cabins of the lowly ; there are only the rich and 
the poor. 

Lhe Catholie of Ireland, or the man of the lower 
class, finds only one profession within his reach, the 
culture of the soil; and wher he has not the capi- 
tal necessary to become a fariner, he digs the 
ground as a day labourer.6 Two-thirds of the Eng- 
lish population are industrial or commercial, only : 
about a fourth part is agricultural. In Ireland, less 
than a fourth part is manufacturing or commercial, 
more than two-thirds are exclusively devoted to 
agriculture.?. He who has not a spot of ground to 
cultivate, dies of famine. 

From what has been stated, it may be seen that 
the incredible variety of classes, ranks, and degrees, 
which infinitely divide the social scale in England, 
cannot be found in Ireland, where the limit which 
separates the aristocrat from the prolétaire is 
marked by a narrow line, on which no intermediate 
existence can be placed. 
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The Protestant in Ireland, who has the privilege 
of rank, of political power, and of wealth, has like- 
wise the monopoly of education. Until very recent 
times there existed no primary schools, save for the 
Protestants; even at the present day, Catholies have 
not the same advantage as Protestants in the esta~ 
blishments consecrated to the higher branches of 
education. Thus, whilst everything is calculated 
to develope the intellectual faculties of the rich, 
the poor man is abandoned to himself, and left in 
his ignorance. 

It may easily be conceived how these two 
opposite classes, each constituted on an immutable 
base, must have developed and extended themselves, 
the one in the sphere of its power, the other 
in the circle of its misery and sevitude. 

It is necessary to reflect long on what has passed 
during several centuries: it is necessary to re- 
present the rich and poor following invariably for 
ages two opposite roads, the one leading to extreme 
wealth, the other to extreme misery; it is neces- 
sary to estimate the logical and necessary results 
of these two principles, the first of perpetual 
increase, the second of progressive ruin, fortify- 
ing each other, and finding a new power of action 
in each of their consequences; it is necessary, [ 
say, to meditate long on these causes, to com- 
prebend the excess of luxury to which the Irish 
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aristocracy bas reached, and the invetcrate leprosy 
of misery that covers poor Ireland. 

The revenues of the rich in Ireland sometimes 
amount to sums that appear chimerical. In this 
country of misery, the rich man has made for 
himself a magnificent destiny : he possesses splen- 
did castles, boundless domains, mountains, parks, 
forests, lakes, and he sometimes possesses them 
two or three times over, : i 

Whilst millions of unhappy beings ask every day’ 
by what means they shall provide for their most 
imperious necessities, the rich man inquires by 
what art he can stimulate a passion in his cloyed 
soul, or awake the half-extinguished appetite of 
his pampered body. Does he wish to remove his 
person, wearied of itself, from one place to 
another? The finest roads, well able to rival 
those of England, are at his service. Luxury and 
riches travel, with all their comforts and all their 
ostentation, across the suffering and the misery of 
the country. 

Such is Ireland, which was created rich! To 
see Ireland happy, you must carefully select your 
point of view, look for some narrow isolated spot, 
and shut your eyes to all the objects that sur- 
round it; but wretched Iveland, on the contrary, 
bursts upon your view everywhere. 

Misery, naked and famishing, that misery which 
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is vagrant, idle, and mendicant, covers the entire 
country; it shows itself everywhere, and at every 
hour of the day; it is the first thing you see when 
you land on the Irish coast, and from that mo- 
ment it ceases not to be present to your view ; 
sometimes under the aspect of the diseased dis- 
playing his sores, sometimes under the form of 
the pauper scarcely covered by his rags; it follows 
you everywhere, and besieges you incessantly ; you 
hear its groans and cries in the distance; and 
if the voice does not excite profound pity, it im- 
portunes and terrifies you. This misery seems in- 
herent to the soil, and one of its natural pro- 
ducts; like some of those endemic scourges that 
pollute the atmosphere, it blights everything 
which approaches it, smites the rich man himself, 
who cannot, in the midst of his joys, separate 
himself from the miseries of the poor, and makes 
vain efforts to rid himself of the vermin which 
he has produced, and which cling to him, 

The physical aspect of the country produces ingr 
pressions not less saddening. Whilst the feudal 
castle, after seven centuries, shows itself more 
rich and brilliant than at_its birth, you see here 
and there wretched habitations mouldering into 
ruin, destined never to rise again. The number 
of ruins encountered in travelling through Ireland 
is perfectly astounding. I speak not of the pic- 
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turesque ruins produced by the lapse of ages, 
whose hoary antiquity adorns a country—such 
ruins still belong to rich Ireland, and are preserved 
with care as memorials of pride and monuments 
of antiquity—but 1 mean the premature ruins 
produced by misfortune, the wretched cabins 
abandoned by the miserable tenants, witnessing 
only to obscure misery, and generally exciting little 
interest or attention. 

But J do not know which is the more sad to see— 
the abandoned dwelling, or that actually inhabited 
by the poor Irishman. Imagine four walls of dried 
mud, which the rain, as it falls, easily restores 
to its primitive condition; having for its roof a 
little straw or some sods, for its chimney a hole 
cut in the roof, or very frequently the door, 
through which alone the smoke finds an issue. 
One single apartment contains the father, mo- 
ther, children, and sometimes a grandfather or 
grandmother; there is no furniture in this 
wretched hovel; a single bed of hay or straw 
serves for the entire family. Five or six half-naked 
children may be seen crouched near a miserable 
fire, the ashes of which cover a few potatoes, 
the sole nourishment of the family. In the midst 
of all lies a dirty pig, the only thriving inhabi- 
tant of the place, for he lives in filth, The 
presence of the pig in an Irish hovel may at 
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first seem an indication of misery; on the con- 
trary, it is a sign of comparative comfort. Indi- 
gence is still more extreme in the hovel where no 
pig is to be found. 

Not far from the cottage extends a little field of 
an acre or half an acre; it is planted with potatoes ; 
stones heaped on each other, with rushes growing 
through the interstices, serve it for a fence. 

This dwelling is very miserable, still it is not 
that of the pauper, properly so called; I have just 
described the dwelling of the Irish farmer and 
agricultural labourer. 

T have already said that there are no small pro- 
prietors under the great, and that below the 
opulent there are none but the poor: but these 
are wretched in various degrees, and with shades 
of differénce, which I shall endeavour to indicate. 

All being poor, the only food they use is the 
cheapest in the country—potatoes ;7 but all do 


are the privileged class, eat potatoes three tim 


not consume the same quantity: some, and ne ’ 
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a day; others, less fortunate, twice; those ina 
state of indigence only once ; there are some stil] 
more destitute, who remain one or even two days 
without receiving the slightest nourishment. 

This life of fasting is cruel, but nevertheless it 
must be endured under the penalty of still 
greater evils. He who eats a meal too much, 
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cr fasts once too little, is sure to have no clothes ; 
and moreover, this prudence and resignation to suf- 
fering are often unavailing.? 

Whatever may be the courage of the poor pea- 
sant to endure hunger in order to meet other 
demands, he is in general naked or covered with 
rags handed down in the family from generation to 
generation.?° 

In many poor hovels there is often only one 
complete suit between two individuals ; and hence 
the priest of the parish is almost always com- 
pelled to say several masses on the Sunday. 
When one of the family has heard an early mass, 
he returns home, strips off his clothes, and gives 
them to the other, who goes then to hear the second 
mass, 

I have scen the Indian in his forests, and the 
negro in his chains, and thought, as 1 contemplated 
their pitiable condition, that I saw the very ex- 
treme of human wretchedness; but I did not then 
Rhow the condition of unfortunate Ireland. 
Like the Indian, the Irishman is poor and naked ; 
but he lives in the midst of a society where luxury 
is eagerly sought, and where wealth is honoured. 
Like the Indian, he is destitute of the physical 
comforts which human industry aud the commerce 
of nations procure; but he sees a part of his fel- 
lows enjoying the comforts to which he cannot 
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aspire. In the midst of his greatest distress, the 
Indian preserves a certain independence, which 
has its dignity and its charms. Though indigent 
and famished, he is still free in his deserts, and 
the sense of this liberty alleviates many of his 
sufferings: the Irishman undergoes the same des- 
titution without possessing the same liberty ; he 
is subject to rules and restrictions of every 
sort: he is” dying of hunger, and restrained by 
law ; a sad condition, which unites all the vices 
of civilisation to all those of savage life. With- 
out doubt, the Irishman who is about to break 
his chains, and has faith in futurity, is not quire 
so much to be bewailed as the Indian or the 
slave. Still, at the present day, he has neither 
the liberty of the savage nor the bread of servi- 
tude. 

I will not undertake to describe all the cir- 
cumstances and all the phases of Irish misery ; 
from the condition of the poor farmer, who starves 
himself that his children may have somes. 
thing to eat, down to the labourer, who, less 
miserable but more degraded, has recourse to 
mendicancy—from resigned indigence, which is 
silent in the midst of its sufferings, and sacrifices to 
that which revolts, and in its violence proceeds to 
crime. 

Irish poverty has a special and exceptional 
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character, which renders its definition difficult, 
because it can be compared with no other in- 
digence, Irish misery forms a type by itself, of 
which neither the model nor the imitation can be 
found anywhere else. 

In all countries, more or less, paupers may be dis- 
covered; but an entire nation of paupers is what 
never was seen until it was shown in Ireland. To 
explain the social condition of such a country, it 
would be only necessary to recount its miseries 
and its sufferings; the history of the poor is the 
history of Ireland. 

It is necessary to renounce all the notions which 
in other countries serve to distinguish comfort 
from poverty, in order to comprehend Irish 
misery. We are accustomed to call those paupers, 
who are out of work and driven to beggary. 
There is not an Irish peasant that abstains from 
beggary, who is not in want of such a resource. 
It is impossible to compare the Irish pauper 
with the pauper of any other country. The 
independent labourer cannot even be compared 
with the pauper of England. There is no doubt 
that the most miserable of English paupers is 
better fed and clothed than the most prosperous of 
Trish labourers. 

There are sad theories, according to which there 
is a pretty nearly equal sum of happiness and 
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“misery, of ¢omfort and of suffering, in every coun- 
try; whence it has been inferred, that it is idle 
‘to. take any thought about evils which man can 
neither alleviate nor remove. Those who hold 
such discouraging language, have doubtless never 
“seen the United States nor Ireland; they neither 
‘know the country where misery is the common 
rule, nor the land in which destitution is the ex- 
ception. 

' Themisery of Irelanddescendsto degreesunknown 
elsewhere. The condition which in that country is 
deemed superior to poverty, would in any other be 
regarded._as a state of frightful distress; the mise- 
rable classes in France, whose lot we justly de- 
plore, would in Ireland form a privileged class. 
And these miseries of the Irish population are not 
‘tare accidents; nearly all are permanent, and those 
which are not permanent are periodic. 

* Every year, nearly at the same season, the com- 
mencement of a famine is announced in Ireland, 
its progress, its ravages, its decline. 

Inthe month of February, 1888, the French 
press registered this annual cry of Irish misery, 
and told the number of persons who, in a single 
month, had perished by famine. Whether through 
selfishness or humanity, many persons flattered 
themselves that the accounts of Irish indigence 
were exaggerated ; and the word famine, employed 
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to describe the misery of Ireland, appeared fo them 
a metaphorical expression for great distress, and 

” not the exact term to express the state of human 
beings really famishing and perishing from sheer 
want of food. . 

It was in England, especially, that persons were 
pleased to keep themselves in this state of doubt, 
from which, however, they could be reliev&_ with- 
out much difficulty. 

In 1727, that is, rather more than @ hundred 
years ago, Primate Boulter, who was the principal 
agent of the English government, thus wrote from 
Ireland (to the Duke of Newcastle.) . 

“ Since my arrival in this country (in 1725) 
famine has not ceased among the poor. There was 
such a dearth of grain last year, that thousands of 
families were obliged to quit their dwellings to look 
for support elsewhere ; many hundreds pe- 
rished.”™ m 

When Bishop Doyle was asked, in 1832, what 
was the state of the population in the west, he re- 
plied, “The people are perishing as usual.”!* 

In 1817, fevers produced by indigeuce and fa- 
mine attacked one million five hundred thousand 
individuals, of whom sixty-five thousand perished ;15 
and it was calculated in 1826, that twenty thou- 
sand persons were attacked by disease arising 
from the use of bad food.!* 
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During the important inquiry into the social 
condition of Ireland, made by the British govern- 
“ment in 1885, the following question was ad- 
dressed by the commissioners to their correspond- 
ents in every parish. 

‘« Have you known of any deaths in your parish, 
during the last three years, arising from urgent 
want ?”- 

This inquiry established a multitude of deaths, 
occasioned solely by sheer destitution. Here were 
wretches manifestly killed by famine, there mise- 
rable beings whose end was hastened by misfor- 
tune. The former sank from long exhaustion, the 
latter were victims to famine and disease toge- 
ther © 

It would be a painful task to go through this 
immense report, which extends to ten folio volumes, 
some of which contain nine hundred pages, every 
page, line, and word of which establish Irish misery, 
but where, nevertheless, all the miseries of Ireland 
are not reported, 

The commissioners entrusted with this inquiry 
calculate that there are in Ireland nearly three 
millions of individuals who are subject every year 
to the chances of absolute destitution. These three 
millions are not only poor, they are indigent.16 
Besides the three millions of paupers, there are 

nib 
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willions of unhappy beings, who, as they do not 
die of famine, are not counted. 

The author of this book, to whom such evidence® 
ought to have sufficed, still was anxious to see with 
his own eyes what his reason hesitated to believe. 
Twice, in 1885 and 1837, whilst travelling through 
Ireland, he visited the counties where famine is ac- 
‘customed to rage with most violence, and he verified 
the facts. Shall he relate what he saw ?—No. ‘There 
are misfortunes so far beyond the pale of huma- 
nity, that human language has no words to represent 
them. Besides, were he to recal the scenes of 
sadness and desolation be bas witnessed ;—to re- ° 
peat the howlings and yells of despair he has heard ; 
—were he required to relate the anguishing tone 
of a mother’s voice refusing a portion of food to 
her famishing children ;—and if, in the midst of 
such extreme misery, he were required to portray 
the insulting opulence which the rich ostentatiously 
displayed to all eyes ;—the immensity of those de- 
mesnes where the hand of man has created artificial 
waters, vales, and hills;—the magnificence of the 
lordly palace sustained by columns of the finest 
marble from Greece or Italy, and which the gold 
of America, the silks of France, and the tissues of 
India, vie to decorate ;—the splendid residence de- 
signed for servants, the still more superb building 
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destined for horses ;—all the wonders of art, all the 
inventions of industry, and all the caprices of vanity, 
accumulated on a spot where the owner does not 
even deign to reside, but makes his visits “‘ few and 
far between ;”--the sumptuous and indolent life of 
the wealthy landlord, who knows nothing of the 
misery of which he is the author ;—never has 
glanced at it;—does not believe its existence ;— 
draws from the sweat of the industrious poor his 
20,0002. a year ;—every one of whose senseless and 
superfluous luxuries represents the ruin or destitu- 
tion of some unfortunate being;s—who every day 
gives his dogs the food of a hundred families, and 
leaves those to perish by hunger who support him 
in this life of luxury and pride ;—if the author of 
this book were required to recal the sinister im- 
pressions produced by such contrasts, and the ter- 
rible question which such appositions raised in his 
soul, he feels that the pen would fall from his 
hands, and that he would not have courage to com- 
plete the task which he has undertaken to accom- 
plish. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A BAD ARISTOCRACY IS THE PRIMARY CAUSE OF 
ALL THE EVILS OF IRELAND.—THE FAULTS OF 
THIS ARISTOCRACY ARE, THAT IT IS ENGLISH 
AND PROTESTANT. 


We have just seen how wretched is the condition 
of Ireland. The first anxiety felt at the aspect of 
such misery is to discover its cause ; and this anx- 
iety is the greater, because, in order to remedy an 
evil, it is necessary to know its origin and na- 
ture, 

Let us begin, then, by declaring the cause of the 
ill; we shall afterwards seek the remedy. 

It is impossible to observe Ireland attentively, 
to study its history and its revolutions, to consider 
its habits, and analyse its laws, without recognising 
that its misfortunes, to which so many sad acci- 
dents and fatal circumstances have contributed, 
had, and still have, one principal cause,—a cause 
ptimary, permanent, radical, which predominates 
over all others,—and this cause is a bad aris- 
tocracy. * 

All aristocracies founded on. conquest and on 
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inequality, doubtfess contain many inherent vices, 
but all do not possess the “same, nor in equal 
number. 

Suppose conquerors, who, after the first convul- 
sions of the conquest, were fast endeavouring to 
efface the memory of it, by mingling with the con- 
quered people, assuming their language, adopting 
a portion of their habits, appropriating to them- 
selves most of their laws, and practising the same 
forms of religious worship; suppose that these 
conquerors, formed into a feudal society, having 
to struggle against powerful and tyrannical kings, 
sought an auxiliary in the conquered population ; 
and that afterwards, united by the bonds of mutual 
interest, the conquerors and conquered blended 
their cause in struggling against the common 
enemy ; suppose that these struggles lasted during 
several centuries, and that the lords in their quarrels 
with the kings never failed to make stipulations in 
favour of the rights of the people whenever they 
conquered privileges for themselves ; finally, sup- 
pose that these conquerors, after having thrown 
the violence of the conquest into oblivion by a rapid 
fusion with the vanquished, continually laboured to 
redeem the injustice of their privileges by the 
benefits of patronage; that, superior in rank, wealth, 
and political power, they incessantly showed them- 
selves equally superior in talents and virtue 3 that 
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taking in hand the affairs of the People, they min- 
gled in all their assemblies, discussed all their in- 
terests, directed all their enterprises, sacrificed half 
their revenues to banish poverty from their do- 
mains, gave instruction to one, capital to another, 
enlightened, charitable, and benevolent support to 
all;—that, placed at the head of a commercial so- 
ciety, they admirably comprehended genius and 
its requirements, gave it, with the freedom of in- 
dustry, all the civil and political liberties which 
are the soul of that freedom; and in order to pro- 
cure for that society a magnificent destiny, they 
opened for it the markets of the entire world, es- 
tablished for it flourishing colonies, founded for it 
colossal empires in India, rendered its vessels so- 
vereign on every sea, and made the nations of 
the earth its tributaries; and that, finally, after 
having opened all the paths of fortune to commer- 
cial industry, these same men, throwing down the 
barrier which separated them from the prolétaire, 
should say to the latter, ‘Get rich, and you may 
become a lord :? without doubt, such an aristocracy 
may conceal within itself many germs of oppres- 
sion, and more than one principle of ruin; still it 
is easy ta comprehend how such an aristocracy may 
for a long time maintain itself in strength and pros- 
perity, and that even succeeding to a conquest, 
and charged with all the injustice of feudal pri- 
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vilege, it may gi¥e to the country it holds under its 
sway the illusion, if not the absolute reality, of a 
Just and national government. It is easy to conceive 
the long and brilliant rule of the English aris- 
tocracy,. | 

Suppose, on the contrary, conquerors who, in- 
stead of arresting the violent butrages of conquest, 
should lend all their efforts to the perpetuation of 
them—should open a hundred times the wounds of 
the conquered country—instead of uniting with the 
vanquished, should force them to keep separate— 
refuse to adopt their laws or impart their own— 
suppose this conquering race to preserve its lan- 
guage, its habits, and to erect an insurmountable 
barrier between itself and its subjects, by declaring 
it a kind of high treason to celebrate a marriage 
between the descendants of the victors and the 
offspring of the vanquished; suppose that having 
been thus constituted in the face of the con- 
quered people, as a faction distinct by race and 
power, the conquerors are still further sepa- 
rated by a deeper cause, difference of religion ; 
that not content with having deprived a people of 
national existence, they should endeavour to wrest 
from it its creed ;—that having spent centuries in 
despoiling it of its political independence, they 
should pass a second series of centuries in disput- 
ing its religious faith ; suppose that these congue 
rors, political tyrants, despising the conquered 
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nation because of ite.race, hatin’ it because of its 
creed, should be placed in such an extraordinary 
position that it has no interest in the protection of 
the people, and no peril in their oppression ;—it 
may well be conceived, that an aristocracy composed 
of such elements could only produce selfishness, 
violence, and injustice on one side—hatred, regist- 
ance, degradation, and misery on the other. Such 
is the picture of the aristocracy of Ireland. 

The English aristocracy, clever and national as it 
is, would not perhaps have been able to maintain it- 
self, if, while it concealed its defects by splendid vir- 
tues, it had not been protected by fortunate acci- 
dents, 

Subject like all aristocracies, whose principle is 
privilege to employ its-strength for the promotion 
of selfish interests, it has carried to excess the 
resources by which it is supported, and disproper- 
tionately concentrated in its ‘hands the property of 
the soil, which has become the monopoly of a very 
small number; the landed proprietors of England 
form so small a minority compared to the non-pro- 
prietors, that landed property might be placed in 
peril, if it were a desirable object in the eyes of the 
people. 

But, by a fortunate event rather than any result 
of wise policy, the soil of England has not hither- 
to excited the envy of the lower classes ; the Eng- 
lish people leaves its aristocracy the monopoly of 
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the land, so long”as it resigns to them the mono- 
poly of industry. The immense estates of a peer 
excite no unpleasant feeling in the mind of a mer- 
chant to whom the commerce of the whole world 
presents an unlimited arena, and who thinks that if 
he makes a great fortune, he may perhaps some day 
obtain the estates of a lord with the titleand honours. 

The English agriculturist cares little about a 
political system whose effect is to drive the peasan- 
try from the country into the towns, when this 
labourer, removed from the soil, finds in the fac- 
tory equally regular work, and much better pay. 
This, we must confess, is the great guarantee of 
the English aristocracy, a frail and feeble guaran- 
tee, which will onlplast so long as English industry 
will supply the world with itstproducts. 

The Irish aristocracy, full of defects from which 
that of England is free, far from being aided like 
it by favourable circumstances, has to struggle 
against pernicious accidents. 

It is a fatal chance for the Irish aristocracy that 
has placed Ireland in such close proximity to Eng- - 
land; for this aristocracy has never ceased to be 
English in heart and almost in interest. Here is 
the cause why the aristocracy has always resided, 
and at the present day resides, more in England 
than in Ireland; and this material fact, which most 
frequently divides it from the people subjected to its 
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sway, is in its case the source of the evil most 
fatal to every aristocracy, which really exists only 
on the condition of governing. It is common to 
hear all the evils of Ireland attributed to absentee- 
ism, but this is to mistake a consequence of the 
evil for the evil itself. ‘The aristocracy of Ireland 
is not bad because it is absentee; it is absentee 
because it is bad, because nothing attaches it to 
the country, because it is retained there by no sym- 
pathy. Why should it, loving neither the country 
nor the people, remain in Ireland, when it bas 
England near, inviting it by the charms of more 
elegant and refined society, which attract it back 
to its original country ? 

In general, every aristocracy éontains within itself 
the corrective which tempers, if it does not arrest, 
its aberrations and its selfishness. It usually hap- 
pens, that the very class which does not love the 
people fears them, or at least has need of them; 
it then performs from calculation what it would 
not do from sympathy, It does not oppress too 
far, through fear of revolt; it spares the national 
strength from which it derives profit; it may even 
happen that it appears generous when it is only 
clear-sighted and interested. 

The Irish aristocracy has always had the misfor- 
tune of fearing nothing, and hoping nothing, from 
the people subject to its yoke; supported hy Eng- 
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land, whose soldiers have always been placed at its 
disposal, it has been enabled to give itself up to 
tyranny without reserve: the groans, the com- 
plaints, the menaces of the people have never 
tempered its oppressions, because popular clamour 
had for it no terrors, Did insurrections break 
forth in Ireland? The aristocracy of the country 
never stirred; it was English artillery that subdued 
the insurgents ; and when everything was restored 
to order, the aristocracy continued to receive the 
revenue of its lands as before. 

The Irish aristocracy has exercised an empire of 
which no other country furnishes an example; dur- 
ing six centuries it has reigned in Ireland, under 
the authority of England, which abandoned to that 
.body half the advantages of its dominion, and 
spared it all the expense. Furnished with rights, 
privileges, and constitutional guarantees, it has 
employed all these instruments of freedom to prac- 
tise oppression ; Ireland has thus been constantly 
the prey of two tyrannies, the more dangerous as 
they mutually protected each other. The Irish 
aristocracy, regarding itself as the agent of Eng- 
land, for that reason granted itself absolution for 
all its excesses and all its personal injustice; and 
England, whose rights this aristocracy exercised, 
was contented to throw upon that body the blame 
of any abuse of its power. 
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There are few countries in which the governors 
have not an interest, greater or less, in inducing 
the people subject to their laws to cultivate the 
arts of industry and commerce. Of what use, in 
fact, would large revenues be to the rich man, un- 
less they served to obtain the objects fit to render 
his life pleasant and comfortable? And how could 
he procure them if the people did not work ? 
But it is an additional fatality of the Irish aris. 
tocracy that it is abundantly supplied with all the 
most precious productions of art and commerce, 
though no industrial employment exists in Ire- 
land ; it has ready to its hand the products of Eng- 
lish industry to satisfy its wants and caprices, as 
well as armed regiments to ensure the payment of 
its rents. In order to possess comfort and elegance, , 
it has no need of exciting the people to industrial 
labour. Commerce and industry are, nevertheless, 
the means by which the lower classes may escape 
from their misery. Thus, the people of Iveland, 
to whom the land is inaccessible, see in the hands 
of the aristocracy an immense privilege for which 
they possess no equivalent. Thus the asistocracy 
of Ireland, deficient in all the primary bases on 
which that of England rests, is also deprived of 
that condition of existence without which probably 
the English aristocracy could not sustain itself. It 
is immovable and closed. As a principle, its ranks 
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are open to all, but, in fact, access to them is 
nearly impossible; to enter them, it is necessary 
to become rich; but what means are there of be- 
coming rich in a country where commerce and in- 
dustry are dead? So that this aristocracy, motion- 
less in its wealth, living on the life of others, has 
far its support a population also motionless in its 
inisery: in Ireland, poverty is a caste. Finally, 
this aristocracy, attached by no natural sentiment 
to the people, has the misfortune to be further re- 
moved from it by difference of creed. 

Religious sympathy is, beyond contradiction, the 
most powerful tie that unites men together; it has 
not only the power of bringing nations together, 
but, what is still more difficult, of mingling classes 
and ranks, raising the most humble to the level of 
the most proud, mingling the rich and the poor; it 
is religion that invests alms with the dignity of 
christian charity, and which, stripping the benefit 
of its pride, renders the bestower and the recipient 
both equal. But, in the absence of religious sym- 
pathy, what is there to unite the rich and the poor, 
the Englishman and the Irishman, the race of the 
conquerors and that of the vanquished? What 
power shall bring them together when religion her- 
self separates them? And in a country where all 
the laws are made against the poor for the profit of 
the rich, what willbe the result if religion, instead 
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of checking the powerful, actually fortifies it, and, 
instead of supporting the feeble, crushes him to 
the earth? 

The Irish aristocracy has two inherent vices, 
which include all others; it is English by origin, 
and has never ceased to be thus alien: it became 
Protestant, and has had to govern a people that 
remained Catholic. i 

These two vices contain the principle of all the 
evils of Ireland; in them are the key to all its 
miseries, and all its embarrassments: if this start- 
ing point be attentively considered, all the extra- 
ordinary circumstances, whose causes will be vainly 
sought elsewhere, will be found to flow from it as 
natural consequences. These consequénces are of 
three sorts; the first, which we may call civil, be- 
cause they relate to habits and manners; the se- 
cond political, because they concern institutions; 
the third religious, because they arise from differ- 
ence of creeds. The first more especially affect 
the relations between rich and poor, between land- 
lord and tenant; the second, the reciprocal rela- 
tions between the governors and the governed ; and 
the third, the mutual position of Catholics and 
Protestants. 
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-y Sscrron I. 
CIVIL CONSEQUENCES. 


Sunsecrion I.—Extreme misery of the farmers 
—Accumulation of the population on the soil 
— Absenteeism — Middlemen — Rack-rents — 
Want of sympathy between landlord and 
tenant. 


In England and Ireland the lower classes cultivate 
the soil under the same title—they either take a 
farm from the rich man, or hire out to him their 
daily labour! ‘Cheoretically, their condition is the 
same in both countries. Whence does it arise that 
in reality their lot is so dissimflar? Why is the 
one as happy as the otheris miserable# How does it 
happen that the first is well ledged, well clothed, 
well fed, surrounded by a family prosperous like 
himself, living in comfort and contentment, 
scarcely imagining a lot more fortunate than his 
own ; whilst the other, covered with rags, lives on 
potatoes when he is not forced to fast, has no other 
shelter than the filthy hovel which he shares with 
his pig, and sees during the winter his poor chil- 
dren perishing from cold, without being able to 
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clothe them, and hears during the whole year their 
cries of hunger which he cannot appease ? 

Tt is because that in England the large proprie- 
tor is the patron of the soil and its inhabitants: 
he does not limit himself to receiving his rents and 
claiming his rights; he also fulfils his duties, 
and believes that he is bound to return a portion 
of what he receives. And in the first place, en- 
gaging, # some sort, his fortune in the land that 
he possesses, he invests in it considerable capital. 
See what a residence he prepares for his tenant. 
It is composed of several buildings ; nothing is 
wanting to render the life of the resident pleasant 
and comfortable : it is the centre of an extensive 
culture ; round it extend vast domains that depend 
on it; the best agricultural implements are there 
waiting for the ffand that is to employ them. 
After he has formed this great farm, he keeps an eye 
on its fortune. Watching the efforts of his tenants, 
he rejoices in his success, and compassionates his 
reverses; and by a sympathy as enlightened as 
it is generous, he soothes the misfortunes which, 
if they remained unredressed, would prove in- 
jurious to himself. He is not always liberal, but 
he is rarely destitute of intelligence. Thus the 
relations between landlord and tenant have for 
their primary base the wisdom or the benevolence 
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of the one, whence naturally arise the deference and 
respect of the other. _ . 

Matters are not managed in this way in Ireland. 
The proprietor, as we have said, is often an ab- 
sentee ; it often happens that he is unacquainted 
with his own estates; he knows vaguely that he 
possesses some hundred, or hundred and fifty 
thousand acres in the county of Cork or Done- 
gal; that it is bounded on one side by the sea, 
and on the other by the loftiest mountain percep- 
tible in the horizon. “Desirous of deriving from 
these possessions the greatest profit possible, he 
is also resolved not to spend a single farthing in im- 
proving their value. He or his ancestors ob- 
tained this vast tract by confiscation; who knows 
but some rf@w revolution may take away what the 
preceding revolution has threwn into his family ? 
This reasoning of the absent proprietor is very nearly 
repeated by the resident Jandlord; for though he 
touches the soil, he rarely takes root ir it, and Ire- 
land is not the country to which he believes that 
his cares and sacrifices are due.—Thus a large _pro- 
prietor in Ireland generally aims at managing bis 
estate without any expenditure of capital; that is 
to say, he expects to reap without having sowed, 
But how is he to obtain the smallest profit with- 

, out some preliminary expense ?—Here is the way 
in which he solves the problem. He gives up the 
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rental of his domain to an: agent, either for @ : 
yound sum at once, or an annual payment, of which ; 
the amount is secured by penalty of forfeiture. . 
This undertaker, a rich capitalist, residing either : 
in London or Dublin, does not take Irish land to 
turn farmer, but he takes it on lease as a matter 
of speculation ; and when the bargain is concluded, 
he aspires only to transmitting the culture of the 
land to another, on condition of his being insured 
a beneficial interest. It is then usual to divide - 
the estate into a certain number of lots of a hun- - 
dred, five hundred, or-a thousand acres, which he 
farms out to secondary agents, called Middlemen. 
Sometimes the resident proprietor makes this di- : 
vision of his estate himself, which he lets out to ; 
the secondary agents. 

But how will these agents of the first or second 
degree derive profit from the land they take on : 
lease? Will each establish a large farm?—If he 
did so, he: would have to risk a large capital. Now, 
how could an agent have more confidence in the * 
land than the lord of the soil himself ?—What 
then does he do?—He establishes no farms on * 
the land he has taken, small or great; he in gene- 
ral limits himself to manuring the — surface. : 
When this work is done, he subdivides his lot, 
(on what is called in Ireland the cornacre system,) - 
and lets it out at the highest rent he can get, in * 
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parcels of five, ten, and twenty, acres to the poor 
peasants of the country, the only persons who take 
ground with the intention of cultivating it ;2 
that is to say, on the most moderate advance of 
capital he expects to realise the highest profit. 

But how will all these petty agriculturists 
cultivate the land they have taken? Where will 
they establish themselves? Will the proprietor or 
agent take care to erect a dwelling on each of the 
smal] allotments ?— Assuredly not: this building 
would require capital, which no one is inclined to 
advance. The land is then given to them entirely 
naked ; —but where are they to lodge? They build 
for themselves a shapeless mass of mud, wood, and 
straw, which they call their cabin! At least, do 
they find any agricultural implements at their 
disposal? Not one; they are left to procure them 
the best way they can. . 

Thus, in England the landed proprietor furnishes 
his tenant with a house and agricultural imple~ 
ments. In Ireland, the poor man who takes a 
* bit of ground,” must build his own dwelling, and 
find all his own farming implements. 

It may be asked, when the rich do not supply - 
capital, how is the poor peasant to procure it? It 
must be answered, that for the most part he does 
not obtain it, and that he only applies brute force 
to an enterprise for the success of which capital, 
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would be necessary. He cultivates badly, because 
the means of cultivation are wanting. Now, how 
can he, cultivating badly, pay the exorbitant rents 
demanded by the proprietor, the middleman, and 
the subordinate tenants? For it is the poor tiller 
of the ground who must bear the weight of all the 
successive engagements of which the land has been 
the object. The chief proprietor, who leases his 
land to an undertaker, receives from him a sum of 
money, which he gets back again with profit from 
the inferior middlemen ; and these again, subletting 
io small farmers, not only receive what they have 
paid the undertaker, but realise a profit-rent ; 80 
that the actual tillers of the soil have to pay a rent 
in the first place, equivalent to the sum which the 
undertaker pays the proprietor, and to which must 
be added the profits of the undertaker, and the be- 
neficial interest of all the intermediate rates. It is 
in vain that the poor agricultusists of Ireland la- 
bour to satisfy all these interests, and at the same 
time to derive from the land a sufficiency for the 
sustenance of themselves and families. However 
fruitful the land of Ireland may be, it cannot give 
all that is required of it ; incessantly, in spite of all 
his efforts and his labours, the poor Irish peasant 
finds it impossible to pay his rents. What then 
happens? The middleman or the proprietor ejects 
him from his land, seizes his few moveables, and 
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sells them by auction. And what becomes of the 
peasant, whose entire crime is having attempted 
an impossibility? As no other branch of industry 
is open to him but the land, he goes to seek a 
small farm elsewhere, and until he finds it, he, his 
wife, and children, beg or starve. 

Here is doubtless a great misery, which appears 
particularly enormous when viewed in contrast with 
the comfort and prosperity of English farmers. 
But it would be a great mistake to attribute the 
entire to undertakers, agents, and middlemen. 
These middlemen are an effect, and not a cause. 
Assuredly they are an evil,> and nothing can be 
imagined more disastrous than these succestive 
transactions, ofwhich the first effect is to give up 
the soil to speculators who feel no interest in the 
property, and take the culture of a farm as a tem- 
porary employment; and of which the no less im- 
mediate consequence is, to place between the pro- 
prietors and tillers of the soil three or four 
traffickers, who only come upon the land for hire. 
But who is the real author of this evil? Is it not 
he who, in his indifference for the country and those 
who cover it, has delivered the soil and its inhabi- 
tants into alien and avaricious hands ? 

Wether the Irish agriculturists have to deal 
with the owner of the soil, or his agent, there is 
no difference in their condition. They find no 
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sympathy in one or the other; the same spirit of 
cupidity animates both, the same selfishness 
hardens and blinds them; both have only one ob- 
ject—to get the highest rent out of the land they 
can. The moral and physical condition* of the 
tenant is equally indifferent to both. They feel 
and displaythe same insensibility in presence of 
his prosperous efforts or barren tails, his successes 
or his reverses; the man occupies their ground, 
but still is to them as a stranger. Provided he 
pays, it is all they require. Thus, when they see 
him weak and broken down, they leave him in his 
distress, and turn away their eyes ; they only come 
to &sk-him for the rent that has fallen due; or if, 
by any accident, relations are estahjished between 
the landlord and the tenant—if, by any chance,thg 
latter works for the former, or sells him any article, 
it is certain that the landlord will take a gross and 
unfair advantage of the poor agriculturist’s simpli- 
city, and that the latter will avers be the dupe 
in the bargain.* 

And of what importance are these miseries of 
the wretched peasant to the middleman, who only 
sees them in his hasty transit, and who will fly 
the country of the miserable beings he has tortured 
so soon as he has made his fortune. « Wat do 
you want with me?” the proprietor exclaims at the 
sight of these frightful evils; « ] have ceded my 
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rights to my agents, who must exercise them as 
they please.” But most frequently the proprietor 
does not pronounce these words of regret, for he 
does not see the misery of which he is the author. 
Secluded in his mansion in London, he does not 
hear the cries of despair which issue from the Irish 
cabin; under the pure and serene sk, .of Italy, he 
knows not that a storm in Ireland’ fy destroyed 
the poor man’E harvest; he knows not at Naples 
that, for want of a genial sun, the fruits of the 
earth have failed in cold Hibernia: if, by any un- 
expected event, the poor peasants that cover his 
estate have fallen into distress, he is ignorant whe- 
ther any unexpected blow of fortune has struck 
down the wretches, such as a long sickness of the 
- head of the family, or the loss of agricultural cattle ; 
he knows none of these things, and it would be in- 
convenient for him to know them. What he knows 
well is, that £20,000 are annually due to him from 
his Irish estates ; that his mode of life is regulated 
by the amount; that this sum must be paid at 
every term; and that if the payment were delayed 
for a single day, it would trouble the order of his 
habits and#he arrangement of his pleasures. 

. Besides, whether he manages his affairs per- 
sony or by agents, whether he is absentee or 
resident, you may be well assured that the pro- 
prietor who has no “bowels of compassion” for the 
country, and for whom his country has no voice ; 
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who does not regard as fellow-citizens the pea= 
sants by whom his land is cultivated, will never be 
beneficent to the soil or its inhabitants. This is a 
starting-point of which sight is constantly lost, but 
which must be kept steadily in view, unless we wish 
to go astray. . 
Nothing js, more common than to attribute the 
misery of Hh te peasant to defegts in the agri- 
cultural systems practised in Ireland. If we be 
lieve some, the leases are too long, which destroys 
the proprietor’s interest and care of his property; 
according to another, leases are too short; their 
brief duration renders the farmer’s condition pres 
carious; the evil, says a third, arises from theré 
being no leases, which places the tenant completely 
at the merey of his landlord. : 
There is no disputing the pernicious or benefi- 
cent effect that different systems of agriculture may 
exercise on the fortune of the proprietor and thé 
condition of the tenant ; but what is not less certain 
is, that, under the best agricultural management, 
the farmer’s lot may be miserable, whilst, in spite 
of the most defective method, his condition may 
be enviable and prosperous. I have sten counties 
in England and Scotland where leases are long, and 
others where they are short ; I have even seei&ome 
where the land is held by tenants at will; but I 
have not remarked that these diversities in the 
form of engagement, which doubtless have some 
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influence on agricultural produce, modify to any 

extent the condition of the farmer, which I have 

found everywhere uniformly prosperous. 

Whatever may be the terms of the law between 
landlord and tenant,—whatever the text of the con- 
tract by which they are united,—whatever atten- 
tion may be bestowed in assuring to the poor agri- 
culturist rights, sureties, and guarantees, — the 
letter of the engagement will always be barren, 
unless the spirit give it life. Now the spirit, the 
soul of the obligations by which a landlord is bound 
to his tenants, is good-wil/—the only shield of the 
feéble against the strong, of the poor against the 
rich, The. abstract right will be more cruel than 
the sympathy. No law, however liberal, can supply 
the place of absent charity; and there is no law so 
cruel as not to be alleviated by charity; this is the 
reason why the poor Irish peasant, who finds in 
his landlowl neither kindness nor pity, is so mise- 
rable. 

- Sussecrion II, 

Competition for land — Whiteboyism — Social 
evils—Inutility of coercive measures— Terror 
in the country — Disappearance of landlords 

_ ang capitals. ; 

* We have just seen how, by the effect of the selfish- 


ness or carelessness of the rich, the land in Ireland is 
05 
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covered with a number of petty cultivators, between 
whom it is divided into portions of five, ten, or 
twenty acres. If it be asked, how it was possible 
to find such a number of agriculturists, I would 
reply, that it is easy to lead all the inhabitants of 
a country to tillage where there absolutely exists 
no other form of industry. It was doubtless at 
first a great advantage to the proprietor to find 
such a multitude of petty farmers at his disposal; 
for without them he could not obtain any profit 
from his estates, unless he made an outlay of ca- 
pital which he was unwilling to risk. 

However, a time came when all these lands were 
occupied ; and this was not long in coming, for all 
the Catholic population, excluded from public em- 
ployments, liberal professions,’ prohibited from 
becoming proprietors, incapable through poverty 
of engaging in commerce or manufacture, even if 
it had not been prevented by the politjcal condi- 
tion of the country, having absolutely no career 
open but that of farming,—this population, I say, 
precipitated itself on the offered land, and over- 
whelmed it as the overflow of a torrent s soon covers 
a vast plain with its waters. 

But ina country where the land is the sole 
means of existence, what is the fate of those to 
whom land is wanting? What becomes of an 
ejected tenant, if he can find a farm nowhere else ? 
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What is to become of his children? Here is a . 
little plot on which a poor peasant procured a mo- 
derate subsistence ; he has five children, (an incon- 
siderable number in an Irish family;) his only 
thought and his only ambition is to find a farm for 
each; but he cannot succeed, because all the farms 
are occupied. What then is to become of his chil- 
dren? Observe that the question is rigorously 
put, for tillage, as I said before, is the only resource, 
the only available employment, to an Irishman; 
and yet the land fails him; nevertheless, employ- 
ment is most wanting to the poor in a country 
where the rich possess no charity. The peasant 
must possess a plot of ground, or starve. 

This is the secret of that extraordinary rivalry of 
which land is the object in Ireland. The land in 
the country resembles a fortress eternally besieged 
and defended with indefatigable ardour; there is 
no safety unless within its precincts; he who makes 
good his entrance, leads a life of labour, privation, 
and peril, but still he lives; he holds fast to the 
rampart—he clings to it; and in order to remove 
him, it is necessary to tear him limb from limb. 
The condition of the unfortunate being who has 
failed in attaining this object is lamentable; for, 
unless ‘he yields himself to starvation, he must 
either beg or rob. 

What is the consequence ? Ty he farmer who ig 
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anxious to ensure the existence of his family, has 
no resource but to subdivide his little farm into. as 
many parts as he has chileren ; each of them, then, 
possesses four or five acres, insteadof the twenty 
which the father held, and several mud cabins are 
built on the farm instead of one. The son has 
children himself; he must do for them just what 
his father did; and thus, from generation to gene- 
ration, this fractional division at length reaches a 
half or even a quarter of an acre for each family, 
and the occupant of the soil finds it physically im- 
possible to live on so restricted a portion. This is 
the reason why, at the present day, three or four 
hundred cottiers are found crowded and living mi- 
serably on some domain which formerly contained 
a very small number.? In spite of this accumula- 
tion, it often happens that a time comes when 
space is physically wanting, and a certain quantity 
of those born on the ground must quit it. 

They remove from the land, and nevertheless 
the land alone can support them. What follows ? 
That the number of farmers being greater than 
the number of farms, the competition immeasurably 
raises the rents. The Irish peasant must have an. 
acre or half an acre of ground, or die; he must have 
it at any price, or on any conditions, however 
severe they may be.. The reasonable rent of this 
acre would be four pounds; I offer the landlord 
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double; another offers ten pounds; I raise my 
bidding to twenty; the land is adjudged to me; at 
the rent-day I will not be able to pay ;—what 
matter ?—I shall have lived, or tried to live, for a 
whole year. 

Thus he who already pays an exorbitant rent, 
is obliged by competition, in order to keep his 
farm, to pay a still higher sum.* To be sure, he is 
free to refuse any increase of rent ; but a two-edged 
sword is suspended above his head; if he resists 
the demand of the landlord, he is ejected from his 
farm ; if he submits to the severe conditions, it is 
nearly certain that he will be unable to fulfil his 
rash engagements, and that he will soon be dis- 
missed by the landlord, perhaps at the instigation 
of some other competitor. After all, the worse con- 
dition is to quit the ground in a country where 
ground is the only means of livelihood ; he remains 
then on his farm—-consents to everything ; he knows 
that scarcely one in a thousand succeeds in such 
an enterprise, and he resigns himself to the 
chances of this cruel lottery. 

The competition of the farmers perhaps raises 
rents higher than the avidity of the landlord or the 
middleman. <A worse, condition cannot be ima- 
gined than that of all these poor labourers vegetat- 
ing on the ground, clinging to it like vermin, and 
adding to their misery by their supernatural efforts 
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to overcome it. This misery is augmented in the 
exact proportion of the increase of population,* 
until there are, in our day, two million six hun- 
dred thousand paupers; that is to say, two million 
six hundred thousand persons destitute of land, or 
having too small a portion of land for their sup- 
port.é 

This lamentable condition of the farmer is not 
profitable to the landlord ; he or his agent, deceived 
at first by the promises of the competitors, soon 
discovers the falsehood ; he receives but little from 
the land thus highly rented, and he is disgusted by 
rigorous proceedings, in which his profits are swal- 
lowed by the legal expenses; he discovers that by 
ruining his tenants he has not enriched himself. 
Sometimes he says, “ All the mischief has risen 
from this accumulation of cottiers, who devour the 
soil instead of fertilising it. The evil would cease 
if a few large farms were substituted for this mul- 
titude of small holdings; this is the agricultural 
system in England and Scotland; the time is fa- 
vourable for imitating it in Ireland; the age of 
revolutions is gone, their remembrance is effaced ; 
the soil, once so precarious, is now secufe ; capital 
may with safety be invested in land.” 6 

His plan is then fixed; he is about to substitute 
some large farms for a multitude of small holdings ; 
but how is this end to be attained? By ejecting 
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the cottiers that cover his land, and proceeding to 
a new distribution of property; that is to say, after 
having made use of the ccttier tenants during the 
period when from wart of capital he had need 
of them, he casts them off at the moment when 
the return of capital affords him the means of 
establishing a more lucrative means of cultivation. 
But what is to become of the two or three hundred 
peasants who in one day receive an order to quit 
their cabins? ‘The blow is fatal. For here it is 
necessary to observe, that this is no common re. 
moval; usually the outgoing tenant succeeds some 
one else~-here hundreds of peasants depart, two or 
three only remain, no one comes in; so that three 
hundred desperate wretches are created by a single 
blow, whose removal does not open any oppor- 
tunity for the relief. of other unfortunates,? 

We can now see what contrary interests and what 
different passions control the possession of land in 
Ireland. The order to quit being given to the 
poor tenant, he resists it; this order is to him a 
sentence of death; he sees rising before him the 
hideous spectre of hunger, which is ready to seize 
upon him, his wife, and his children; he then con- 
templates the entire extent of his misfortunes, 
passes-from grief to despondency, and from despon- 
dency to utter despair. Still one ray of hope 
comes to illumine his forehead: “If I went to the 
master,” says he, “and showed him the misery 
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which overwhelms us—if he saw my wife pining 
with hunger, my children pale and famishing, 
surely he would feel for us, and would leave us our 
little cabin at least for a few days longer!” The 
wretch is mistaken—he throws himself at the feet 
of his master, he supplicates, he implores in vain ; 
the rich in Ireland have no compassion for the poor. 
In that country, the poor man may preserve his 
pride, for he humbles himself unprofitably before 
the rich, who rejoice in his abasement without 
alleviating his misery. The poor. peasant, harshly 
repulsed, regains his cabin in silence, brings back 
there an additional sorrow, and, struck with a misfor- 
tune too great to be combated and too great to be 
endured, crosses his arms and remains immovable. 
The proprietor then claims the assistance of the 
law, which at great cost pronounces sentence, by 
which the poor agriculturist is condemned to quit 
his land; the judgment triples the sum which the 
wretch before had to pay. He had been ejected for 
not being able to pay his rent; how is he now to : 
raise three times that sum? He soon sees two 
constables appear, bearing a sentence in proper 
form, according to the tenor of which he must 
immediately leave the place; and at once these 
agents of public power begin by seizing every 
article which they can find in the cabin. It is very 
necessary that the lawyers, without whose aid jus- 
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tice cannot be had, should be paid for their trou- 
ble. All this is done amidst the most heart-rending 
cries, which burst forth from the cabin; impreca- 
tions are heard, which if they reached the ear of 
the rich man would mingle remorse with his plea« 
sures : but, finally, justice takes its course—every- 
thing is seized and sealed in the farmer's dwelling; 
the bailiffs are its masters, the poor family is gone. 
The constables disappear with their plunder. The 
next morning the farmer and his family are again 
in possession of the poor cabin; force alone re» 
moved them, they reappear when that force is with 
drawn. ‘They have been driven from their land; 
but since this land is their only means of subsist- 
ence, they must of sheer necessity return. The 
proprietor then takes the only means that can rid 
him of these obstinate wretches—he pulls down the 
cabin, and thus gets rid of its inhabitants. 

‘These rigours accumulate, these cruelties are 
-thultiplied ; the poor occupants of the soil are pur- 
-sued from cottage to cottage, thrown with their 

families out on the public road, everywhere ex- 
posed to the same legal violence, to the same 
extremity of misfortune? 

Some day or other a voice is raised amongst 
these poor farmers, which exclaims— fe ae 

‘« The earth alone supplies us with food, let us 

cling to it closely, and not quit it. The landlord or 
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agent bids us depart—let us stay. ‘The courts of 
justice order it—still let us stay; an armed force is 
sent to compel us—let us resist it; let us oppose _ 
all our forces to an unjust force, and in order that 
the injustice should not reach us, let us enact the 
most terrible penalties against those by whom it 
is committed, 

‘ Be it enacted,— 

«That whoever shall attempt, directly or fade 
rectly, to deprive us of our farms, shall be punished 
with death, 

“That the landlord, dilleinangce agent, who 
shall eject a tenant from his estate, shall be ae 
with death. 

“ That the landlord who demands a higher rent ~ 
, than that which we have fixed, shall be punished 
"with death. 

“That he who bids a higher rent for a farm, 
takes the place of an ejected tenant, purchases by 
auction or otherwise goods that have been distrained, 
shall be punished with death. 

« Let us strike the culpable, not only in -their 
persons, but in their dearest interests and affec- 
tions ; let not only their cattle be houghed, their 
houses burned, their Jand turned up, their harvests 
destroyed, but let their friends and relations be 
devoted to death, their wives and daughters to 


dishonour. te 
. 
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tes And as, in order to be strong, it is necessary 
that we should have arms, let us haste to seize the 
‘arms of which we have been deprived. Hitherto 
isolation hag been our weakness ; let us associate— 
let us solemnly engage to enforce our laws, and, in 
order that the engagement should be sacred and 
inviolable, let us give-it the sanction of an oath— 
let us cover it with the veil of inviolable secrecyt\— 
let us extend our confederation over the entire 
country—let whoever refuses to join us be regarded 
as an enemy, and treated as such; and, in order that 
our laws should not be idle commands, let us 
solemfily promise, that whichever of us shall be 
appointed to execute the punishment for a breach 
of our code, shall instantly obey and execute in all 
ite rigour the prescribed sentence.” : 

These are, doubtless, dreadful laws,—they ee 
those of the Whiteboys,!? an atrocious savage 
code, worthy ofa semi-barbarous population, which, 
abandoned to itself, has no light to guide its efforts, 
finds no sympathy to assuage its passions, and is re+ 
duced to look to its rude instincts for the means of 
safety and protection. 

Terror then spreads through the country; dan- 
gerous plots are formed in darkness; strange 
figures appear here and there ; houses are attacked 
during the night; every one is obliged to fortify his 
dwelling ; but all resistance is vain—sometimes it 
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is necessary to give up arms, sometimes to take oaths. 
These are banditti of a singular kind; to obtain 
arms or vengeance, they commit all sorts of out- 
rages, while they abstain from the gold and silver 
under their hands. A murder is committed; it is 
soon discovered that the victim is a proprietor 
whose tenant has been ejected the evening before.'s 
The perpetrators have been seen, but no one in 
the country knows them, and everything proves 
that they have been brought from a distance to ex- 
ecute vengeance for another. A second similar 
crime is committed ; it is the murder of a middle- 
man who has seized his tenant’s goods. The whole 
proprietary class is alarmed, an appeal is made to 
the laws, it issues its mandates, but no one points 
gout the traces of the guilty; justice discovers them 
after an active search; they resist, she seizes them, 
but an insurrection rescues them from her hands; 
at length she seizes them again; the guilty are 
under lock and key. It is then necessary to search 
for witnesses; all who are summoned declare that 
they have seen nothing: one presents himself and 
tells the truth. Two days afterwards it is disco- 
vered that this witness has been assassinated. What 
isto be done? Itis very necessary that justice 
should have its course. The witnesses do not ap- 
pear. Well, they must be arrested and brought 
before justice by force; but there, they refuse to 
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tenced and put to death. The informer and the 


witness go into exile. Next day it is found that the ! 


brother of the informer, the mother or sister of: 


the witness, have been assassinated.'* 


When you have reached this point, you may ie : 
well assured that all rigorous means to restore - 


peace and order will be useless. In vain will you 

employ a Draconian code to repress atrocious out- 

rages; in vain will you enact cruel laws to arrest 

the course of revolting excesses; in vain will you 
16 


affix the penalty of death to minor crimes ;’* in vain, 
actuated by the terrors of weakness, will you sus- 


pend the ordinary course of law, and proclaim en- - 


tire counties under the Insurrection Act ;” in vain 
will you violate the principle of individual liberty,"* 


create martial law and special commissions,” and, . 


to produce a salutary impression of terror, anutiply 
to excess capital executions. ; 


All these rigours will be vain; instead of healing . 
“the woung, they will irritate it, and render it more :: 


painful and dangerous. The peasants who, in . 


1760, revolted against a bad social system, under 
the name of Whiteboys, renewed the insurrection 
some years after under the name of Oakboys ; 


in 1772, under that of Steelboys ;% in 1788 they -: 
were called Rightboys; at a later period they 
took the name of Rockites andri Clasts, subjects of - 
Captain Rock and Lady Clare;" in 1806 they :: 
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called themselves the Thrashers; in 1811, 1815, 
1820, 1821, 1823, and 1829, they resumed the 
name of Whiteboys; in 1831 they were Terry- 
Alts; in 1832, 1833, and 18837, Whitefeet and 
Blackfeet ;# and under these various denomina- 
tions you may see them actuated by the sense of 
the same miseries, committing the same acts of vio-' 
lence, followed by the same cruel means of Tepres- 
sion, which have been always powerless. 

All your vigorous measures to restore peace and 
order will be abortive, because the order you de- 
sign to make supreme is actual discoftl; because 
the peace you wish to establish is violence and op- 
pressiony’* This violence, this oppression, this dis- 
order,-have produced a state of war; and this so- 
cial war is not between the honest man and the male- 
factor, between the labourer and the idler, between 
the industrious man and the robber,—it is a war 
between theich and the poor, between the master 
and the slave, between the proprietor and the cul- 
tivator ; and this war has arisen because the selfish- 

_ ness of the rich has been carried to an excess 
which necessarily drove the poor to revolt.?* 

‘Now say what are the means to escape from this 
vicious circle? Here is an aristocracy that, either 
by its faults or its vices, has allowed such a “mass 
ofevil to accumulate in the country entrusted to 
its care, that the wretches on whom the burden 
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presses, shake it off from sheer inability to sustain 
it longer. There is no longer a social state: itis 
war—it is anarchy. 2 

What is the consequence? Half of the resident 
gentry depart; many, not driven away by terror, 
remove from the aspect of such great evils, which 
it is not in their power to alleviate; the attempt at 
aremedy is no longer a feasible enterprise, and 
the sight of so much misery is especially dreadful 
to the compassionate: hence it follows, that those 
whose presence would be a blessing to the country, 
have not thé courage to remain there. 

Still there are some whom social war and its 
horrors do net drive from the land; but whilst they 
remain, they feel their hatred for a population 
already detested continually increase; and their 
severity continually adds to the distress of the peo- 
ple, and its thirst for vengeance. 

‘Capital is wanting; the terror whigh reigns in 
the country, drivesit fartheraway. Industry alone 
could raise from indigence the multitude of cottiers 
that contend for the land; and capital, without. 
which no industry is possible, has fled from poor ; 
Ireland for ever. : “te 

Thus, the sources of Irish misery mutually in- 
erease, and reciprocally produce each other; all 
proceed from one common cause, and.ascend in 
uninterrupted chains to the first link—a bad aris- 
tocracy. * 
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Section IL: 


« 
POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES. 


But it is especially in the political institutions of 
Ireland that we incessantly discover traces of the 
fatal principle which has vitiated the aristocracy 
of that country. 

Those who imagine that they can explain all the 
evils of Ireland by the despotism of England, fall 
into a great error, for this absolute despotism has 
never existed. > : 

We have seen, in the Historical Introduction, 
how the conquerors of Ireland, having established 
a feudal society in the country, the only one of 
which men hadany notion in those times, this 
society, by the mere fact of its institution, found 
itself in possession of rights, privileges, and fran- 
chises which England could not dispute. 

» We have seen how, after the conquest of Ireland, 
the English, wishing to introduce the reformed re~ A 
ligion into the country, founded there a Protestant 
society, to which England could still less refus#the 
civil and political liberties already enjoyed by the 
feudal society. ‘ ‘ : 

FinaJly, we have seen how the native Irish, at 
first as a vanquished people, and afterwards as 
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Catholics, were excluded from the benefit of these 
institutions; in what manner this exclusion ceased, 
and how at present the laws of the country recog- 
nise no inequality founded on race or créed. ~: 

“Dependent, then, as Ireland is upon England, 
she has always, possessed her own free. institu- 
tions. 

It would be a great error to look upon Iscisad 
as making with England one and the same people, 
subject to the same government and the same laws. 
We have seen, in the same Introduction, that Ire- 
Jand has always had her own government and pe- 
culiar laws. Thus, Ireland not only possesses 
free institutions, but, though united to England, 
she has still her own peculiar institutions, These 
free and distinct institutions which Ireland pre- 
serves, seem exactly modelled from those of ng- 
Jando, .3. : t 

Like England, ireland § is in possession of all 
the essential rights on which the civil and political 
liberties of nations rest, such as trial by jury, inde- 

_ pendence of the judges, responsibility of public 
functionaries, the right of petition, the right of 
unien and association, individual liberty, freedom 
of the press, and such like.! 

In both countries the organisation ‘of the deena 
political powers presents, at least exteyally, a 
perfectly similar though distinct aspect. 
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“Thé supréme authority; which in EagTand Fis 
‘vested in the sovereign, is in Ireland entrustéd’to 
‘the viceroy. ak : , 

‘The government of which the viceroy is chief, 
‘employs in its executive similar instruments to 
those used by the English government. With 
both nations there are connected with the central 
‘power four supreme courts of justice, which are, 
‘as it were, the soul and source of public power in 
countries where justice and administration are per- 
jpetually confounded ; these are the courts of Chan- 
cery,' Queen’s Bench, Exchequer, and Gommon 
Pleas; 

* Both countries are equally divided into counties, 
‘over which the state preserves rather than exer- 
vises its sovereignty: and in both, the agents by 
which the central power displays its authority are 
the same. The principal representatives of the 
state in an Irish county are the lord lieutenant, 
the sheriff, and the justice of the peace. 

~ In Ireland, as in England, there are within the 
state, but independent of the counties, a certain . 
‘number of incorporated cities or boroughs which 
do not depend on the central government for their 
administration, because they have received the pri- 
vilege of self-government: these are called muni- 
cipal cerporations. : 

Finally, in both countries, we find at the base of 

P2 
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hd eers already mentioned, that of the parish ; 

* a power sovercign in its sphere, independent of all 
the rest, and which, in both nations, presents the 
same external structure. . 

Not only is the political edifice, which appears 
to view, the same in England as in Ireland, but fur- 
thermore, the authorities are instituted on the same 
basis; they bear the same names; all are theoreti- 
cally created for the same object ; they exercise 
their power according to the same laws; they are 
nominally subject to the same rules, and restricted 
by the same limits. And in both countries, the aris- 
tocracy is the fundamental principle of all public 
power. ; 

Whence, then, does it arise, that, with similar 
institutions, the two nations have had such different 
fortunes, and that one has fallen into a state of 
abasement and misery, with a form of government 
which has placed and kept the other at the summit 
of greatness and prosperity ? 

It is because that, though the form is important 
in political institutions, the spirit is still more im- 
portant. Now the institutions of Ireland present 
to the eye the same body as those of England ; 
what is wanting is the soul. The Protestant aris- 
tocracy, which in England is the very heart of all 
political powers, seems in Ireland to be their 
cancer, 
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‘Tet any person examine the government of Treland 
in all its parts successively, in the state, the county, 
the municipal corporation, and the parish, and he 
will find that the same original and permanent vice 
which corrupts civil society, carries the same cor- 
ruption into political society; he will find that the 
same causes which poison the relations between 
rich and poor, landlord and tenant, do not less ma- 
terially affect the mutual relations of the governors 
and the governed. 


Sunsection I.—Tue Srate. 


Influence of the English and Protestant Aristo- 
cratic principle on the Powers.of the State— 
Hatred of the People to the Laws—A public 
accuser in Ireland—The unanimity of the Jury 
in Ireland—Why Ireland has several official 
Institutions not found in England. 


The Irish viceroy endeavours to reproduce the 
image of royalty; he holds a brilliant court in Dub- 
lin, the etiquette of which is regulated by that of 
London; he has two palaces, a splendid staff, and 
his salary, with a se is about 30,0002 
annually.’ a : 

‘Yhe-viceroy of Ireland, like the sovereign of 
England, has a privy council; he nominates to all 
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the public’ offices, which in England are in the gift 
of the sovereign; he has the sameright of pardon- 
ing or commuting punishment; and he is equally 
invested with the singular power of suspending the 
law, under certain grave circumstances, at his dis« 
cretion, for which he is responsible only to parlia- 
ment.? ' The Irish viceroy possesses also some ex- 
traordinary powers which the sovereign has not in 
England, but which the peculiar circumstances of 
Treland have rendered necessary to its first magis- 
trate.? « 

- Until 1800, Ireland had its own parliament, con- 
sisting of hereditary lords and elected commons; 
for it never enters into any Englishman’s head 
that any human law could be framed unless by two 
houses, of which one should be called Commons, 
and the other Lords. 

The legislative power of Ireland was, therefore, 
composed of three powers designed to balance each 
other, as in the English constitution. But is not the 
fundamental error of such an organisation, applied 
to Ireland, at once apparent? Is it not manifest, 
that these powers, instead of controlling, would mu- 
tually support each other, and that their harmony 
would not bea union of rival @owers, but. that of 
accomplices banded together for a single and com- _ 


mon object, the enslavement of the people? In 
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the viceroy pleased; after William IIL; the viceroy 
did what the parliament pleased. England had 
full confidence in the aristocracy. of Ireland, and 
entrusted to it the entire government-of the 
country. It might then be said, that the laws 
were made in full freedom by the two parliamentary 
bodies that represented Ireland, but who does not 
immediately see that such a system of ee 
tion wasafalsehood? —. ce tak git ced 
Who does not at once comprehend the spite in 
which laws were made by those lords who, English 
and Protestant by birth, were the natural enemies 
of Catholic Ireland; and by this house of commons, 
which, not less English and Protestant at heart, 
‘was in reality a mere creature of the lords, though 
‘it was presumed to be elected by the people? 4; 
No one could sit in either house, unless he gaye 
proof of his * having taken the Lord’s supper,” 
according to the Anglican ritual. Could such a 
‘parliament, framing laws for a Catholic country, 
- ‘be anything else but the representative of a fac- 
tion; a mere instrument to maintain the power of 
-a narrow oligarchy, and furnish it with constita- 
‘tional means of practising oppression?) = + = ++: 
Having once established this starting point, 
need | we be > surprised that the Irish legislature, § dur- 


ay. 
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pact with England, of which poor Ireland paid all 
the costs; abandoned to England the political and 
commercial liberties of Ireland, on condition of 
being maintained in its own domination over the 
Catholics; subjected the people that it governed 
to an anti-sdcial code, the cruel and ingenious 
system of which has been exposed in the Intro- 
duction ; and finally, by a course of falsehood and 
blunders, went so far as to proclaim that there were 
legally “no Papists in Ireland ;” in other words, 
that a nation was blotted from existence! The 
Trish aristocracy terminaged its parliamentary ca~ 
reer by an act which pictures its entire life. 

One day,* England came to the resolution that 
it was bad for Ireland to have its own parliament, 
deeming it better that the country should be ruled 
by laws emanating directly from herself; she 
therefore resolved to abolish the Irish parliament ; 
but how was this to be accomplished? Treland 
possessed the right of making laws, and who could 
take this right away? At the instant of the pro- 
posal, all Ireland was in movement; the parliament 
of Ireland was anti-national, but the right to have 
a parliament was a national right.’ The aristocracy 
itself, usually so obedient to the English govern- 
ment, turned restive; for it was about .to be de- 
AMUOT of He nower nt aicine lew t, Talend 
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overcome. The self-same aristocracy, which at the 
outset disputed with England the right of taking 
away its privileges, suddenly abandoned them ; and, 
in a short time after it protested against the at- 
tempt upon its life, the Irish parliament put an. 
end to its own existence. Why did it commit this 
suicide? ‘Lhe explanation is simple; the principal 
parliamentary undertakers, the chiefs of parties,‘ 
sold their privileges to England for the sum of 
1,260,000/. paid down in hard cash, and renounced 
their parliamentary prerogatives. After all, what 
eared they for the legislative independence of Ire- 
land, which was never theif real country? Besides, 
the existence of an Irish parliament was not exempt 
from annoyance. Did it not oblige them every year 
tospend at least a few months in Ireland? After the 
union, they would no longer be burdened. by this 
charge; some became peers of England, others 
members of the British house of eommons; all 
could pass their lives in London, all be détivered 
from Ireland. ‘hey then renounced their rights 
for the stipulated price; an infamous bargain, in 
which the corruption of those who bought was sur- 
passed by the baseness of those who sold them- 
selves; a worthy end of a parliament which, dur- . 
ing the course of its existence, was rarely indepen-, 
dent, almost always servile, never national; and 
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earcags like a criminal selling his body for dissee- 
tion.® It was this bargain which brought about 
the legislative union between England and Ireland, 
in the opening of the present century. ©. stg 

Since that time, Ireland has had no parliament, 
but we must not conclude that shé has no parlia- 
fnentary representation. By the articles of union, 
a part of her lords sit in the English house of peers ;7 
and the counties, cities, and boroughs of Ireland 
elect members to the British house. of commons;? 
these members are elected by the people, according 
to a system nearly the same as that of England ;9 
and under which the Irish aristocracy formerly ex- 
ercised considerable influence over the elections ; 
but this influence, though it has not quite ceased, 
has been greatly weakened. eg Poa a fle 

Thus, for the last forty years, the Irish aristo- 
eracy has ceased to give laws to Ireland, and this 
is one evil the less, no doubt; but nearly all the 
laws which were the work of that aristocracy still 
exist; and if it no longer makes the laws, it still 

_ Yetains their administration. 

We have seen, in the Historical Tntbodaetia, 
that the act of union had no other effect than to 
-abolish the Irish parliament, and confer its legis- 
dative privileges on the British parliament, which 
has not only continued the ancient peculiar insti- 
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country special laws, adapted to these institutions, 

‘though analogous to the laws of England. Thus 
the legislative power of Ireland has been dis- 
placed, but no change has been made in the mode 
of administering the laws. 

Of all the general interests with which the state 
is charged, there is doubtless none more important 
than the judicial administration; let us take this 
as an example of the influence produeed on govern- 
ment in Ireland by the radical defects.of the aris- 
tocracy. 

The judicial organisation of Ireland is precisely 
the same as that of England. 

The four supreme courts are quite independent 
of those of England; they are the sovereign guar- 
dians of individual liberty, which is placed in their 
hands by the Aabeas corpus act; their jurisdiction 
has the same extent, they administer justice by 
the same rules, their independence is secured by 
the same guarantees, for the judges of Ireland, 
like those of England, are irr¢movable. 

As in England, the Irish judges go circuit to as- 
sizes twice a year; the jurfes are impanelled, and 
the verdict given strictly’in the English form. In 
Ireland as in England; besides the periodical ad- — 
ministration of justice, there is a daily kind which 
gay be called local, though administered by jus- 
tices of the peace who. derive their authority in 
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England from the sovereign, and in Ireland from 
the viceroy. : 
But though the most perfect similarity exists 
between the magistracy charged with the adminis« 
tration of justice in the two countries, still the exe- 
cution of this justice is very different in the two 
countries. : 
criminal Jaw in England is doubtless not free 
from faults; if has even preserved some feudal 
traditions which might be deemed barbarous by a 
superficial observer. ‘Thus, in certain cases, the 
prisoner cannot be defended by counsel; and he 
cannot, even by payment, obtain copies of the in- 
formations, which the crown-lawyers may use at. 
their pleasure. Finally, the evidence of approvers 
is admitted against the accomplices of their guilt. 
These laws are certainly rigorous, and yet, in Eng- 
land, the administration of criminal law displays 
nothing painful to the friend of humanity; in that 
country, mild habits correct severe laws; every 
aceused finds in the magistrates, if not benevolence, 
at least unalterable impartiality. Feelings of equity, 
and sometimes of indulgence, animate all those 
who are engaged in the administration of English 
law; they guide the justices of peace when taking 
informations; they guide the sheriff in his selec- 
tion of ajury; they inspire the depositions of the 
witness, the verdict of the jury, the sentence of the 
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See,on the other hand, the condition of theaccused 
in Ireland. Suppose an unfortunate Irish Catholic 
arrested, not for a political crime which might pro- 
voke magisterial indignation, but for some ordinary 
offence,—theft for instance. He is brought before 
the nearest Protestant magistrate,” a man of Eng- 
lish descent, full of contempt and hatred for the 
poorer classes of Irish. Now can you suppose that 
this justice of peace, before whom the poor Trish- 
man is dragged, will examine the proofs of inno- 
cence as carefully as the indications of guilt? Do 
you think, that if the prisoner offers bail, the jus- 
tice will be as ready to accept it as if the accused 
were a Protestant? Still the investigation is con- 
tinued ; it depends on the justice of peace whether 
it shall be fast or slow; but how ean he show any 
anxiety to accelerate it, when he is influenced by 
no sympathy: when, performing gratuitous func- 
tions, he is not interested in displaying zeal ; when, 
on the other hand, not being subject to the super- 
intendence of a superior, he has neither praise to 
hope, nor censure to fear, for his conduct? It may 
be conceived, that in such a situation, not stimu- 
lated by the consciousness of public duties, and sur- 
rounded by absorbing private interests, he will 
forget what is due to the Papist, who, 


after all, 
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at the assizes or quarter-sessions ; ‘the affair will be 
put off for three, or perhaps six months, and the: 

accused must remain all that time in prison, await 
ing his trial.'* Leg ety at Hh 
. That day at length comes; A hundred or a 
hundred and fifty jurors have been summoned by 
the sheriff; but, in the first place, with very few 
exceptions, the Protestant sheriff has chosen Prov , 
testant jurymen. Out of the hundred, twelve 
are to be chosen to administer the law—the panel 

_ is called—scarcely is the name of a Catholic juror 
pronounced when he is peremptorily set aside by 
the clerk of the crown.'® The accused is given in 
charge to twelve Protestant jurors, for the most 
part rich persons, equally the enemies of his class 
and his creed. Now what impartiality can he ex- 
pect, who ‘perceives in every one of his judges a 
religious or political adversary? Who can believe 
that such judges would be animated by. the pure 
love of truth, which is the very first condition of 
justice? And moreover, how many strange obsta- 
cles beset. the judge in the trial over which he 
presides! Frequently in Ireland the accused, being 
of Celtic race, speaks a language which neither 
the judge nor the jury, being of English race, can 
comprehend; hence the necessity of employing an 
interpreter, who translates to the judge the wordg, 
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judge; here consequently is a prime source of cona 
fusion, This is not all—as every accused person 
in Ireland is looked upon as a victim by the people 
of his class, that is to say, the lower orders, false 
witnesses abound, and hence a new source of error 
is opened to the judge and jury. In the midst of 
this darkness it would be difficult, even with the best 
inclinations, to be strictly just. How then will 
matters stand when love of justice is not the predo- 
minant passion? For my part, I have been present, 
at many criminal trials in Ireland, and it is impos- 
sible to describe the painful feelings with which 
such a spectacle filled my mind. “ 

- It is a sad truth, that, in every Irish court of 
justice, there are, as it were, two hostile encamp- 
ments within sight of each oth¢*: the accused on 
one side, the judge and jury on tne other. Amongst 
the spectators, the people is for the accused ; tlie 
tribunal is supported by the soldiers, the consta- 
‘bles, and the wealthy. Ax, in Ireland, the aristo- 
cracy is engaged in an open contest with the people; 
-all that depends on the aristocracy, or sympathises _ 
swith it, comes to support it on this terrible field of 
battle, where the strong exterminate the weak in 
the name of justice and thedaws. he prejudices 
and malevolent passions of which the accused is 
ghe object, are displayed on every side; they may 
be heard in the accent of the judge, seen in the 
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emotions as well as the passiveness of the jury; 
the very language of the counsel for the defence 
reveals them. It is difficult to form an idea of the 
tone of contempt and insolence in which the mem- 
bers of the Irish bar speak of the people and the 
lower classes. Thus, in spite of the formalities of 
procedure—in spite of all the legal solemnities 
which surround the accused in the presence of his 
judge, there is an inward feeling, that this is not 
a deliberation of judgmeft, but a preparation of 
vengeance ; this lie of forms, promising equitable 
chastisement, but concealing a kind of vengeancey 
is endured; but, when the judge pronounces the 
terrible sentence of death, it might be deemed the 
signal for a fierce engagement between the party of 
the judge and the varty of the accused, were not 
the court filled With armed policemen, whose pre- 
sence prevents the parties from coming to blows. 

In England, the magistrate sees in every accused 
person an unfortunate’ fellow-citizen, a person 
charged with a crime of which he may be innocent, 
an Englishman invoking the sacred rights of the 
constitution. In Ireland, the justices of the peace, 
the judges, and the jury, treat the accused as a 
kind of idolatrous savage, whose violence must be - 
subdued, as an enemy that must be destroyed, asa - 
guilty man destined beforehand to punishment. Iy ° 
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of proceeding are in some respects barbarous, but 
the manners of the people are humane, the jury is 
clement, and the judge merciful. In Ireland the 
penal code is more sanguinary than that of Eng- 
land; all the bad principles of English legislation 
are practised, and the magistrate is as severe as 
the law, ¢ 


' ‘Hatred of Law by the People. 


Who now will be astonished to learn that the 
Irish population, which hates and despises its’ ma- 
gistrates, hates and despises the laws of which 
they are the organs," that in Ireland this hatred of 
the law is universal? Who will be astonished at 
the horror with which any share in its administra- 
tion inspires the community ? 

Sentence of death was once pronounced at Wa- 
terford, the culprit was ordered for execution, but 
even in that country of paupers no one could be 
found, at any price, to perform the revolting office, 
and the first officer of the crown was obliged himself 
to hang the criminal. a 

Who novilill be astonished at the public abhor- 
rence which pursues not onlg every complainant 
and informer, but also every witness in a criminal 
trial? Who does not see, that hence results the 
impossibility of obtaining witnesses without buying 
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tempt and hatred for criminal law produces the 
most anti-social disposition that can exist amongst 
any people, the habit of having recourse to vio- 
lence? Who does not foresee that this consequence 
of social evil might, if combined with political 
passions or circumstances, produce a violent revolu- 
tion ? 

Will anybody be now astonished at the sympathy 
which every criminal excites in Ireland? And if 
matters have reached such a height that murders 
are committed in the noonday, persons looking on 
from their windows, and allowing the murderers 
quietly to escape; if, when the constables have 
arrested the guilty, the crowd will pounce upon the 
officers of justice and rescue their prey; if every- 
body believes that he will sanctify his dwelling by 
offering a refuge to the malefactor; and if a uni- 
versal confederation exist in the land, to save from 
the penalty of law all those pursued by justice ; 
who, I say, can be astonished ? 


The office of Public Accuser is wanting in Ireland. 


‘The social evil whose influence is observed in the 
execution of justice, is not only manifested by the 
passions that it raises in the magistrates and those 
subject to their jurisdiction; it attacks also judi- 
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zation, and where it does not make them fatal, 
renders them unavailing. Thus, for instance, the 
theory or custom which generally leaves to pri- 
vate interest the care of prosecuting for crime 
or misdemeanour, is the same in England and Ire- 
land. But who cannot comprehend, that though 
this system or mode is exempt from peril in Eng- 
land, it is full of danger for Ireland ? 

It may be conceived, that in a society like that 
of England, where the sovereignty of the law, the 
omnipotence of the judges, and the impartiality of 
the magistrates, are established in all the manners 
and customs; amongst a people, where all is life, 
activity, movement,—it may be conceived, I say, 
that in such a country it would be possible to dis- 
pense with permanent functionaries connected with 
judicial bodies, to enforce the suppression of all 
infractions of the public peace; in sucha society it 
might be safe to trust private interest with the care 
of avenging violations of the law. The citizens, 
accustomed to exercise their civil and political 
rights, habituated also to the equity of their magis- 
trates, will gloubtless be prompt to claim sponta- 
neously the justice whiclr is their right, and will 
prosecute every attempt on property, liberty, and 
life, with as much zeal as they assert their right to 
vote at an election. ‘Thus, society will find a sure 
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body to seek his own private redress. In such a 
country, probably, the citizens will become more 
skilful in protecting themselves when they will 
not expect official protection from any autho- 
rity. Perhaps from this abandonment of private 
interests to themselves, a new element of power 
and action will cause a more imperious necessity 
for a knowledge of the laws, a greater skill in their 
application ; in every heart a more profound sense 
of its rights, a more enlightened love of its liberty, 
and thus a principle of social and political power 
may be derived from that which was at first an im- 
perfection, if not a glaring omission, in the law. 
But what will be the consequence if no such 
public amnesty exists in such a country as Treland, 
where private individuals, long deprived of all poli- 
tiéal rights, and almost all poor, have besides an in- 
vincible repugnance to invoke the authority of the 
judge ; where the law as well as the judge is hated ; 
where the feeling of right is extinct; where no con- 
fidence is reposed in justice or its organs? It must 
happen, that private zeal will not supply the want 
of public activity, and that the greatar number of 
the crimes committed will remain unpunished from 
not being brought under cognizance of the magis- 
trates. It is not merely through pity for the crimi- 
nal or distrust of the judge that complaint will be 
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tight. No prosecutions will then be witnessed but 
such as are instituted through passion rather than 
interest. Hate alone will instigate prosecutions in 
a country where it is too often by the same senti- 
ment that they are tried. Recourse must then be 
had to the most immoral means to effect the disco- 
very of crime. Not only will public rewards be 
occasionally offered to informers, but the law will 
be found formally consecrating the right of every 
indigent person to a pecuniary reward for discover- 
ing a crime, or aiding in the conviction of a crimi- 
nal.’* How strange a means of inculcating justice, 
which violates the most simple laws of morality ! 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE. 
Unanimity of the Jury in Ireland. 


It is in England a fundamental law of the insti- 
tution of a jury, that the unanimity of its members 
is necessary toa verdict. Although at first sight it 
seems difficult to imagine any subject on which 
twelve reasoning men could perfectly agree without 
a single dissentient, still we find the principle of 
the jury work in England without much em- 
barrassment; and all collisions between contrary 
and violent opinions end in the triumph of the 
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In Ireland the same principle exists, but how is 
it to be put in practice? Will you compose the 
jury exclusively of Protestants? Then, doubtless, 
unanimity will be established as easily as in an 
English jury. But if an Irish Catholic be at the 
bar, there is reason to fear that this unanimity, - 
sometimes so difficult, may be rather too prompt 
in returning a verdict of guilty. 

Will you, instead of Protestants, place none but 
Catholics on the jury? Then it is intelligible 
that unanimity will be easy ; but this time it is 
for the accused Protestant that fears must be en- 
tertained. Perhaps you will compose the jury of 
Protestants and Catholics indifferently, the only 
just course in such a case. But then, how are 
men, separated far more by political passions and 
prejudices of caste than by difference of creed, to 
arrive at unanimity of opinion ? 

This is a difficulty which seems to increase the 
more it is investigated. Does the judge refuse to 
deliver the jury, and lock them up until they agree 
upon their verdict? Such a proceeding is a sen- 
tence of death upon those jurors whose health is 
not so sound as their conscience. Perhaps, seeing 
that there is no chance of agreement, the judge 
will dismiss them without requiring a verdict; in 
such a case, the trial not being completed, must be 
adjourned to the next assizes, and +t --oused must 
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remain three or four months in prison waiting for 
a second jury, which will perhaps be no less dis- 
cordant than the first. 

Thus one of two things almost always happens ; 
either the unanimity obtained is marked by pas- 
sion and party spirit, or it is not obtained at all. 
Justice is not possible when its source is thus 
tainted.” 

It is thus that political and social circumstances 
may render a principle of civil legislation evil in 
one country, which has been préved beneficial in 
another. 


How and why it has been found necessary to 
create in Ireland a certain number of Official 
Funcetionaries which do not exist in England. 


Of all the cares which an aristocracy really anxi- 
ous to govern takes charge, there is doubtless none 
which demands more knowledge, more zeal, and 
more constant efforts, than the administration of 
justice ; and when we consider the variety of duties 
that devolve on justices of peace in England and 
Treland,—all the usages that they must know, all 
the statutes that they must apply, all the objects 
of police entrusted to their vigilance,—the multi- 
tude of judgments that they pronounce in civil 
matters,—the gravity of the sentences which they 
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have sometimes to pronounce with all the severity 
of judicial forms,—finally, all the responsibilities 
that result from each of their actions,—-we can 
scarcely conceive it possible for large proprietors, 
men of business, occupied with their own affairs, 
and not versed in the study of the law, could dis- 
charge such complicated functions with any suc- 
cess, In England, nevertheless, the difficulty, if 
not overcome, has been fairly combated; and al- 
though English justices of the peace are neither 
exempt from errors nor faults, justice is never want- 
ing in the country, and magistrates are rarely 
wanting at the petty sessions, where ordinary busi- - 
ness is transacted. The spectacle presented by a 
court of quarter sessions in England is often 
worthy of admiration. 

But the task of administering the law was too 
severe for the justices of peace in Ireland; it could 
not be executed by an incapable and indifferent 
‘aristocracy. It constantly happened that, on the 
day of the week fixed for granting summonses and 
other magisterial duties, two justices were not 
found im attendance, and the course of law was: 
suspended for want of magistrates. Often also, 
when the justices of peace assembled at quarter 
sessions, there was not one of them qualified to 
act as chairman: and here it was not the absence, 
but the incapacity of the judge, which rendere¢ 
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The evil long remained without remedy; the 
{ish continued loaded with a burden which it had 
neither spirit nor strength to bear, until at length 
the cent government, taking pity on its weak- 
ness and inefficiency, came to its assistance. A law 
was passed in 1796, authorising the executive power 
to employ stipendiary magistrates, and place them 
in all the localities where gratuitous justices of the 
peace were not sufficient for the administration of 
Justice. And to aid the justices of peace at the 
quarter sessions, the same law commanded the exe- 
cutive power to send to these assemblies a member 
of the bar to guide and direct their deliberations, 
and to assist in their judicial functions, whence he 
is called the assistant barrister. Although, accord- 
ing to law, the justices of peace are not bound to 
choose this barrister as their chairman, they very 
rarely elect any other person, so deep is their sense 
of their own weakness and their own incapacity. 

Finally, as this aristocracy, destitute of all moral 
influence over the minds.of the people, required 
the aid of physical force to produce obedience, the 
law has created a large corps of agents, half civil 
and half military, analogous to the gendarmerie of 
France, called the constabulary force; these are 
placed under the control of Justices of the peace, 
charged with executing the mandates of the ma- 
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and government has conferred on the chief con- 
stables the power of executing, themselves, all the 
functions of judicial police, which in England can 
only be performed by justices of the pea. 

It is a sad and perilous condition for an aristo- 
cracy to be under the necessity of invoking and 
receiving the aid of the central government. In 
fact, which of the powers created for its support 
may not be employed to attack it? An aristocracy 
can only remain masters of its powers by per- 
sonally exercising them; it has no real existence, 
and no true power, but when it brings to its fune- 
tions of government knowledge and virtue. Now, 
how can it be skilful when it does not impose upon 
itself the cares of government? How can it be 
generous when, for both the country and the peo- 
ple, it neither feels affection nor sympathy ? 


Svussecrion II. 


Influence of the same principle on the institutions 
of the county. 


In Ireland, as in England, the state is divided 
into counties. As in both countries, the central 
power neither directly nor by agents occupies itself 
with the details of government ; it is naturally in 
the county, which is the principal division of the 
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state, that the administration of public affairs, pro- 
perly so called, is made. Though the state cannot 
properly be said to administer the affairs of the 
county over which it is in principle the sovereign 
administrator, the state nevertheless has its own 
officers in the county, the chief of which are the 
sheriff, the lord lieutenant, and the justices of the 
peace, 

These officers of. the central government dis- 
charge in the county two sets of functions; the 
first may be called general, as they interest the 
entire country, the most important of which, the 
administration of justice, has been explained in the 
preceding chapter; the second may be named local, 
because they are specially directed to the affairs of 
the county in which they reside. 

There are many things connected with the ad-e 
ministration of an Irish county which in England 
belong to other bodies, For instance, it is the 
county that in Ireland undertakes most of the 
public labours undertaken in England by parlia- 
mentary boards of trust and commissioners, such 
as canals, &e. The county also regulates all the 
roads small and great, which in England are either 
turnpike trusts, or managed by the parish.’ There 
was little public charity in Ireland previous to the 
introduction of the New Poor Law; but the few 
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belonged to the counties, whiilst in England all 
public charity belongs to the parish. 

In England, the special interests of the county 
are regulated at the quarter sessions; in Ireland, 
the magistrates at quarter sessions are limited to 
the administration of justice. At special sessions 
and road sessions they discuss county interests : 
bur their examination of them is merely prepara- 
tory: they recommend rather than decide. The 
fina! decision must be controlled and sanctioned by 
the grand jury, a body which in Ireland plays the 
chief part in the administration of the county. 

The grand jury in Treland is at once a judicial 
and administrative body; it assembles twice a year, 
and then administers those affairs which in Eng-- 
Jand are managed at the quarter sessions. “The 
ody that regulates the affairs of an English county 
deliberates, decides, and acts in perfect indepen- 
dence; whilst the administrative functions of an 
Irish grand jury are to a certain extent under the 
control of the judge, whose fiat is necessary to the 
execution of their presentments.” 

Though the grand jury ceases to exist with the 

ssizes, yet the same persons are generally sum- 
moned by the sheriff at the ensuing assizes. 
The judge might certainly oppose obstacles 
“to an Irish grand jury which are not encountered 
by the English court of quarter sessions ; but the 
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central power has been so closely connected with 
the aristocracy, that few sheriffs or judges have 
been chosen in opposition to its will; practically, 
therefore, the Irish grand jury may he deemed as 
free in its actions as the sae court of quarter 
‘sessions, ~ > 

A moment's reflection will sufficiently show that 
the same moral causes, which render the same ju- 
dicial institution beneficial in one country and per- 
nicious in the other, are, for much stronger rea~ 
sons, capable of exercising the same influence over 
the administrative functions. ‘ 

” The rich Protestant, who, as a justice of peace, 
acts in the capacity of judge, is doubtless subject 
to passions that bias his judgment; but still in his 
sympathies for the Protestant, and in his enmity 
to the Catholic, he is fettered by judicial forms, and 
obliged to cover his most. iniquitous proceedings 
by a mantle of equity, which sometimes fails him, 
and from want of which he must either stop short, 
or compromise his character. His administuative 
functions are not thus embarrassed ; he has no need 
to prove the same equity in his acts, and he is 
Tore easily unjust, because his injustice is less 
subject to publicity. Thus the arbitrary decisions 
arising from favour or hatred, and the oppression 
resulting from selfishness, are more easily practised 
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quently we must not be astonished if the great 
landlords of Ireland, who as justices of the peace 
give such sad specimens of justices, should exhibit 
in general the most barefaced selfishness in their 
administration, and if it be difficult to find in their 
acts any views of public interest, or any trace of 
generous sentiment. , 
Invested with the exorbitant right of taxing the 
county, they bear heavily on the poor, and lightly 
on the rich, When these rates are levied, to what 
purpose are they applied? They are spent to pro- 
mote the interests of the rich, and they are never 
applied to the profit of the poor. If they have 
any assistance to bestow, it is given to the Pro- 
testant, and not to the Catholic, though the former 
be rich and the latter poor. Does any one sup- 
pose that, when they create an office, it ig for the 
general interest? Not at all; itis instituted to 
provide for some favourite. Authority is, in their 
hands, only a means of advancing their own affairs. 
If agoad is to be made, they consider their own 
personal convenience, not the wants of the country ; 
and the county will pay a heavy tax, not to join 
some important centres of population, but to make 
an easy and agreeable communication between the 
houses of two rich proprietors. But at least, in 


this country of misery and ignorance, will they not 
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will they do for the people? They will provide 
barracks and prisons, almost the only splendid 
buildings in Ireland. Finally, they will commit 
such enormous abuses, such gross frauds, and such 
monstrous excesses, as to render “ Irish grand 
jury jobs” proverbial in England. 

The rich in Ireland, masters of the entire admi- 
nistration, hold in their hands all the powers of 
society. How then-shall they set bounds to their 
own authority? <‘ It is,” said Montesquieu, 
“ proved by invariable experience, that every man 
invested with power is tempted to abuse it; even 
virtue itself has need of limits.” If limits be want- 
ing to virtue itself, how far will that selfishness 
advance which has none? 

If the best aristocracy is not exempt from faults, 
it may be fairly said that a bad aristocracy is the 
worst of governments; and nowhere are its vices 
more clearly displayed than in the daily adminis-, 
tration of the laws. If an aristocracy feels sym- 
pathy with the population, its members, dispersed 
among the people, will be more inclined to protect 
the weak and succour the poor, as they will be 
continually witnesses of the weakness of the one 
and the indigence of the other; and the more 
‘powerful and rich they are, the more eapable will 
they be, while maintaining their own privileges, of 
defending the rights of their inferiors. But when 
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this aristocracy is the natural enemy of the people, 
its power no longer affords tutelary aid; should it 
be sufficiently strong and clever to preserve its 
own prerogatives, it will not extend the benefits of 
its strength; all its members will keep their privi- 
leges, but those beneath them will not have their 
tights. In such a state, there will be all the sub- 
jection of inequality, with all the evils of servi- 
tude. 

Nowhere will the oppression of the people be 
xo easy and certain as in such a society, for no- 
where will the oppressed be so much within reach 
of the oppressor. In a country where every Jand- 
lord is at once an enemy of the people and a public 
functionary, it may be said that tyranny is every- 
where. 

If all things unite to render pernicious an aristo- 
cracy whose principle is vicious, it must be added * 
that they equally tend to render it odious. When 
an aristocracy is not rejected by the national and 
religious sentiments, it has, in the eyes of the people 
it governs, one singular merit, exaggerated perhaps, 
but still a great glory and a great power,—that of 
exercising its functions gratuitously. It doubtless 
finds in the social state by which it is supported, 
advantages and privileges which amply indemnify. 
it for its labours ; but then its members do not posi- 
tively reeeive a salary : and there is in this apparent 
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disinterestedness a something that singularly affects 
the mind of the multitude, and induces the many to 
honour the character of those whose generosity they 
admire, at the same time that they recognise the su- 
periority of their intelligence. But this merit of an 
aristocracy is changed into a gvievance, when, in- 
stead of being popular, it is odious to the nation. 

In fact, it seems as if oppression were more 
readily pardoned to a salaried magistrate or judge, 
who, in practising it, seems only to perform the 
task by which he gains his livelihood. It may be 
supposed that this functionary is only a passive 
agent, who in his heart laments the evil that his 
hand produces; but when he is an unpaid agent, it 
is naturally supposed that he takes a pleasure in 
oppression, and that he practises with all his heart 
the tyranny of which society does not defray the 
expenses. 


Secrion III, 


Influence of the same Principle in the Municipat 
Corporations. 


Having examined the vicious principles Prine 
Irish aristocracy on the powers of the state and 
the administration of the county, we are about to 
consider the influencegf the same principles on 
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the government of cities and towns, called mani- 
cipal corporations. 

Neither in Ireland nor England are all the towns 
incorporated, and also there are municipal corpo- 
rations to which we could scarcely give the name 
of towns; for instance, the borough of. Naas. A 
town is not a corporation because it contains a 
certain number of inhabitants, but because it pos- 
sesses a charter: it is incorporated, not by right, 
but by privilege, the only universal and invariable 
privilege which existed in all societies of feudal 
origin, ~ 

‘The differences between the English and Irish 
corporations are not less striking than those he- 
tween the English and Irish counties. In Ire- 
land, the unchartered towns are the best governed. 
How, then, does it come to pass that in Ireland, 
where we have seen all public powers so open to 
abuse, municipal corporations should enjoy a bad 
pre-eminence for extravagance, jobbing, and ty- 
ranny? How happens it that we scarcely find in 
them a single one of the original principles on 
which their institution is based ? 

Thus the first and fundamental principle is, that 
the €brporation should be composed of all persons 
contained within the precincts of the city, and that 
all should concur in the choice of the body by 
which the city is represegted. Nevertheless, in 
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most Irish municipalities, the great majority of the 
population is excluded from the right of citizen- 
ship.' Who would believe that Belfast, that large 
and magnificent town, does not legally contain 
more than fifteen or twenty citizens ?* It is ano- 
ther fundamental condition of municipal  institu- 
tions, that the body representing the city should be 
composed of those who are most identified with its 
interests, and most capable of comprehending 
them. Nevertheless, in most of the Irish cities, 
the representative body is in a great degree formed 
of persons destitute of furtune and education, and 
sometimes of non-residents? ‘There are mendi- 
cants in the corporation of Dublin, while the most 
wealthy merchants are refused admission into that 
body. It is also an essential principle of corpora- 
tions, that the body representing the city, the free- 
‘men, should be themselves represented by the 
officers who act in their name; neverthelesge cor- 
porate officers are not so elected in Ireland; by an 
incredible abuse, these officers have acquired the 
right of nominating each other. When an alder- 
man’s vlace is vacant, the other aldermen choose 
his successor; and these aldermen, whom the 
citizens have not elected, nominate the mayor, the 
sheriffs, and all the officers of the city. Thus not 
only is the city non-represented by the corpora~ 
tion, but, in addition, the corperation is not repre- 
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" sented by its own officers. In these corporations 
several offices are grasped by the same func- 
tionary; the governing body multiplies sinecures 
for the profit of its members; the grossest acts of 
selfishness are perpetrated without shame; the 
corporations of Trim and Kells alienated their 
lands, that two or three of their members might 
purchase them at a nominal price; the corporation 
of Naas granted toa noble lord on of its members’ 
‘ands, worth five hundred pounds, for twelve 
pounds; and at Drogheda, the corporation ruled 
that the charitable funds belonging to the city 
should be exclusively expended for the profit of 
members of the corporation and their families. 
And why all these contradictions ?—why this 
violation of all principle ?—why this assemblage of 
abuses? A principal cause supplies the explana- 
tion. It was necessary in the beginning to exclude 
the Izish from the cities in order to preserve the 
monopoly of commerce and wealth to the English 
settlers, and consequently Jaws and regulations 
“ were made, which excluded the natives, as [rish, 
trom the corporate body. It was similarly neces- 
sary to exclude the Catholics from the right of 
citizenship, in order to maintain the Protestant 
ascendency in Irish towns.6 Consequently the laws 
required that before a person should be admitted 
ax a freeman. he should take the oaths of supre- 
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macy and abjuration. For cities where there were 
no Protestants worthy of representing the city, 
either from want of fortune or personal merit, it 
was necessary to invite to this representation either 
strangers devoted to the aristocracy, or poor per- 
sons sold to it. Finally, it was necessary to restrain 
as much as possible the number of freemen and 
corporate officers, in order that the aristocracy 
should have les# trouble in their corruption, and 
‘loss expense in their purchase. 

Vainly have’ most of the laws which consecrated 
these exclusions been abolished: their spirit has 
survived their text. ‘I'be emancipating law of 
1783 opened the corporations to Irish Catholics, 
and rendered them eligible to the body of freemen ; 
but this law is a dead letter. Catholics are admis- 
sible; but the admission depending on the body of 
freemen, these, being Protestants, refuse to receive 
Catholics. Thus in Dublin, where more than one 
half of the population is Catholic, there is not a 
single Catholic in the corporation. 

The emancipation act of 1829 declared that, for 
the future, Catholics might not only be admitted 
as freemen into. the municipalities, but moreover 
that they should be eligible to all thé civil and jue 
dicial offices at the disposal of the corporation. 
But how can Protestant bodies, refusing to recog- 
nise Catholies as their fellow-citizens, elect one of 
them a magistrate ? 
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‘There are certain radical vices in institutions 
against which the laws are powerless, when they 
are protected by usage and custom. 

Formerly, in England, the municipal corporations 
presented in their government.a portion of the vices 
and abuses which we have Pginted out in those of 
Ireland. ‘These vices and abuses were less perni- 
cious in England than in Jreland, because, in the 
former country, they were subservient to an aris- 
tocracy which, after all, is not unpopular ; whilst, in 
the latter, they only exist for the profit of an aris- 
tocracy odious to the nation. A recent law has 
thoroughly reformed the English corporations, and 
re-established them on anew and popular base. 
In Iveland, on the contrary, the old feudal and An- 
glican system of corporations has been left standing 
as the inviolable sanctuary of aristocratic privilege 
and Protestant monopoly. ? , 


Supsecrion IV.—Jnfluence of the same prin- 
ciple on the parish. 


It only remains to examine the effects of the same 
principle on the parish, where it exercises perhaps 
a still more potent influence than over all the other 


powers. 
Irish parishes are, in theory, constituted on the 
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very same principles as those of England; the parish 
in both countries has a democratic foundation, and 
forms an equal anomaly amidst institutions derived 
from feudality. 

The powers mentioned above, that of the state, 
that of the counties, that of the municipal corpo- 
rations, have all the same origin: they all proceed 
from the sovereign, the only source of power ina 
feudal society: the municipal corporations them- 
selves have a free and democratic constitution, only 
because they have received from the sovereign the 
privilege of thus constituting themselves. The 
parish has a principle absolutely opposite: it pro- 
ceeds from the people. 

This double source of political institutions in 
England explains better, perhaps better than any- 
thing else, the perpetual conflict between two 
adverse principles which we encounter in English 
society, and which we find in perpetual war; the , 
one authority, the other liberty; the former draw- 
ing all power to a centre, the latter diffusing it 
amongst the people: the first supported, sometimes 
by the sovereign, sometimes by the parliament ; 
the second taking its root in the parish: one a 
Norman principle, the other a Saxon principle.’ 

When William the Conqueror and his Norman 
knights succeeded in the conquest of England, 
they found the Saxon parish established there, the 
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free principle of which was then in perfect har- 
mony with that of all the other powers. William 
and ‘iis successors destroyed those institutions 
which placed power in the hands of the people, 
and seized on all authority themselves; still, in this 
general destruction, one power was spared, that of 
the parish, which was, perhaps, respected on ac- 
count. of its semi-religious character, and became, . 
under the tyranny of the Normans and the ‘Tudors, 
the only asylum where the old Saxon liberties 
found a shelter. 

When the Anglo-Normans conquered Ireland 
they brought with them the Saxon parish as weil 
as the Norman county; there is not a single con- 
stituent principle of an English parish which may 
not be equally found in an Irish parish. How 
comes it to pass that the Irish parish, so similar in 
theory, should in practice be so different from ‘ne 
in England? 

In England, the parish is full of movement an 
life: it is the centre of a multitude of great inte- 
rests ; it gives life and vigour to the principles of 
popular liberty, which are shaded by the aristocratic 
edifice. 

A great social inequality doubtless reigns in 
england; but it is necessary to be present at a 
vestry meeting in that country to judge to what 
extraordinary liberty this imequality is allied. 
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There may be seen with what independence of lan- 
guage and thought an obscure English ches bps 
poses a lord to whom he bowed down & mement 
before, He is not his equal:—but within the 
limits of his right he is equally free, and he is con- 
scious of the fact.. His tight is to discuss the ine 
terests of the parish, and this right he exercises 
not only with liberty, but with a prudence and 
‘skill which it is astonishing to find in an orator 
whose stained hands and coarse habits prove him 
to be an artisan, or a man of the lowest class, The 
English institutions, collectively, form no doubt an 
aristocratic government, but there is not a parish 
in England which does not constitute a free re- 
public, : 
In Ireland, on the contrary, the parish, which 
presents to the eyes the same external appearance 
as the English parish, has nothing of its life: pos- 
sessing the same organs, it is languishing and 
inert, if not quite dead. Whence is this differ- 
ence? One principal cause explains it. 

Without doubt, the Irish parish did not, at its 
origin, find. the same’ favourable circumstances 
which cradled the parish in England. When once 
the tempest of the Norman conquest was passed, 
the English parish raised its head, and continued: 
to grow and develope itself in a country where it 
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” introduced into Ireland by the Anglo-Normais,’ 
parr with them the body rather than the: 
f! the Saxon institutions; it necessarily: 
oie from transplantation into a land-which had. 
not given it birth: it wanted the Saxon soil, and ig- 
may be doubted whether, under the most propitious: 
circumstances, it would have acquired the vigorous: 
. existence possessed only by institutions that sprang- 
from a country and its habits. But a pernicious 
influence was superadded, which at once blighted. 
its growth,—that of the Protestant principle, view 
lently introduced into the centre of the Catholie- 
population. Py Bee ld 
The first attribute of the fastlty the very essence’ 
of its institution, is the support of public worship, 
the building and repairing of the church, providing 
salaries for its officers, &c. Now, what took place 
in Ireland, a country profoundly Catholic, when the. 
English, having turned Protestant, undertook to 
make their new creed predominant in that country ? 
In the first place, they forbade those parishes in 
which there were no Protestants to assemble in 
vestry, and provide for the support of their religion,- 
the exercise of which was declared a crime. By. 
"this single act, three-fourths of the parishes of [ree 
-land were. at once despoiled of their first interest. 
. Their next proceeding was to order that every 
parish in which there were any Protestants should 
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be bound to pay for the support of worship what 
had been formerly contributed to the Catholic, 

church; so that not only the vestry of a parish 

composed exclusively of Catholics could not as 
semble to vote money for the support of their own 
church, but it was further obliged to assembles 
deliberate, and vote the expenses necessary for the. 
- support of the Anglican faith, simply because it. . 

was the creed of two or three members, Such a; 

requisition was palpably absurd. How, in fact,; 

could men persecuted on account of their religion, 

willingly tax themselves to support the creed of, 

their persecusors? The Catholics refused a vote, 
» which it was sheer madness to ask.. |) |. j 

What then was to be done? It was required 
that the entire parish should defray the expenses of; 
the Protestant‘church ; but the vestry, the majority, 
of which was Catholic, refused the rate. . 

-In such a state of things, as it was impossible 
to force the conscience of the Catholics, it was re- 
solved to violate the essential principle on which 
the parochial institution rests; and a law was 
passed, depriving Catholics of the right of voting 
on all questions concerning the Anglican church, 
and giving the Protestants, however few in num- 
her, the exclusive right of forming the vestry, 
voting the sums necessary for the expenses of their _ 
church, and raising the amount by a rate levied 
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equally on Catholics and Protestants. ‘Thus, in 
the greater number of parishes, Catholics had 
tiothing to do with providing for worship; and in 
the parishes where a few Protestants had beech 
raised, a different religious interest, an almost im- 
perceptible minority, gave laws to the majority. 
Thus, in the greater number of instances, the 
parish ‘in Ireland was deprived of its proper 
functions; and in the others it only preserved 
them at the price of violating its fundamental prin- 
ciple, and perpetrating gross injustice. 

Still the law which excluded. Catholfes from thé 
vestry, where provision was made for the Protestant 
worship, left them access to those which were assem- 
bled for any other purpose. But when once re- 
ligious interests were set aside, what remained to 
be done in an Irish parish ? Ee 

One of the greatest interests under the manage- 
ment of the parish in England is public charity. 
It is in England a fixed principle, that every indi- 
gent person has a right to the assistance of so¥ 
ciety, and the aid thus claimed by the poor is for 
the most part given by the parish.’ ‘This is an 
abundant source of immense duties and endless 
cares; for this obligation of providing for the wants 
of the poor brings with it, in England, a multitude 
of accessory charsea. After havine civen hread + 
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Sary to provide a residence if he wants one, clothes 
if they be required, medicine if necessary: if the 
poor man has children, the parish not only offers 
them the same aid, but further believes that it is 
bound to support and educate them; so that, in 
England, parochial charity comprehends not only 
food for the hungry, but moreover houses of re-, 
fuge, hospitals and schools. 

Why is it that in Ireland we find the parishes 
undertaking no such charge? The reason is suffi-, 
ciently plain, and it is found in the English and 
Protestant character of the aristocracy. . ‘The poor- 
law dates from the reign of Elizabeth. Now, at that 
period, the sentiment which induced the rich in 
England to aid the poor had no existence in Ire- 
land, where the rich were English and Protestants ; 
and the poor, Irish and Catholics. The long re~ 
sistance of the vanquished had inspired the con- 
querors with too much rancour to leave them 
accessible to the ordinary feelings of humanity ; and 
ov the day when the conquerors became, as Pro- 
testante, the religious enemies of the Catholics, it 

, May be said that the sources of charity were dried 
up in Ireland. This is the reason why, in this 
country of paupers, a poor-law is but of very recent 
introduction; why, until now, public charity has 
never been instituted in the face of the most excese 
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a principle that every pauper has a right to legal 
support, in Ireland the principle is rather, that the 
rich-owes nothing to the poor; and hence the ma- 
nagement of public charity, which has so greatly 
extended the sphere of parochial business in Eng- 
land, has added nothing to it in Ireland, where it 
.was already so destitute. 

The Trish parish, which was deprived of its most 
natural functions to advance the Protestant inte- 
rest, has recently been deprived of its principal 
and almost its only rights, as a boon to the opposite 
interest. 

The injustice of subjecting the Catholic popula- 
tion of parishes to the vote of an exclusively Pro- 
testant vestry having been finally recognised, a 
law was passed in 1838, prohibiting the levying of 
church-rates, and the parish has consequently 
abandoned all care of religious interests. Thus, 
the Irish parish, possessing the same powers and 
invested with the same forms as the English parish, 
is, by the effect of one single principle, so essene 
tially different, that whilst the one is the very heart 
of political society, the other is almost inanimate 
power. It is with difficulty that any object can be 
found to engage the attention of an Irish parish; 
it is not power that is wanting, but functions; at 
present its only business is to elect its officers, the 
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provide for their salaries, But when these officers 

are elected and their stipends voted, they are no 

doubt legally instituted, but they have nothing 
“ to do. + 


Influence of the same principle on an institution 
common to all public powers,—judicial authority, 
the only supreme administrative power. 


‘The most striking feature in the political powers 
. of society in England and France is the almost 
total absence of an organised system. It is true 
that the houses of parliament enact supreme laws 
destined for all parts of the empire, but no state- 
authority attends to their execution. The parish 
acts by its officers, the corporation by its magis- 
trates, and though there are state-agents in the 
counties, such as the lord lieutenant, the sheriff, and 
the justices of peace, yet their functions are gratui- 
tous, and it is difficult to establish any durable direc- 
dion given by superior power to unsalaried agents. 
The trustees of roads and canals are only controlled 
by parliament, and a deliberative assembly is obvi- 
ously unfit to superintend the execution of the laws. 
In England and in Ireland, the only authority that 
has really a right to exercise a direct. control over 
all these various powers, is the judicial authority. 
The tribunal which in this respect exercises thé 
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widest and most potent jurisdiction is the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, which in both countries is consi- 
dered the supreme representative of the executive 
power, But this court does not and cannot inter- 
fere, save on the requisition of the interested par- 
ties. Such a system of administration, though 
perhaps good for England, cannot but be detective 
in Ireland, 

The object of a system which places the control 
over all administrative bodies and agents in the 
judicial authority, is to give inviolable guarantees 
to the liberty and property of the citizens. But, in 
the first place, what can be the protection of this 
authority in a country where it is so difficult for the 
judge to be just, and where the person in need of 
justice is so little capable of demanding it? Such 
a system, we must see, is singularly complicated ; it 
requires not only the confidence of suitors and guod 
feelings in the judge towards the suitor, but also 
that the latter should have sufficient intelligence to 
comprehend the wrongs they sustain from powerg 
and sufficient fortune to defray the expenses of a 
suit. Now the justice that is open to all is expen- 
sive, its forms are tutelary, but singularly slow, and 
the abuses of authority must have become exces- 
sive before persons will apply to law for redress. 

[t is easy to conceive that such a system might 
be applicable to a country like England, where the 
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law is sufficiently pepular for the citizens to seek 
its protection, and where these citizens are suffi- 
ciently enlightened and sufficiently rich to have 
Tecourse to justice. It may happen that several 
frauds and abuses of power will be committed in 
such a country, without the injured parties making 
a formal complaint ; but there will, nevertheless, 
be always a sufficiently large number of suits insti- 
tuted by personal interest or passion to bind public 
functionaries to the observance of the law. 
But what must be the effect of such a system in 

a country where law is hated as hostile to the peo- 
ple, where the citizens, unaccustomed to defend 
their rights, are nearly all indigent? Of what value 
to.anation of paupers, Iqng kept under the yoke," 
is a principle which, to be put in practice, requires 
great wealth and old habits of freedom? How can 
the judge, who is often unable to preserve his im- 
partiality in the trial of an ordinary crime, because 
the prosecutor and accused are of a different reli- 
gion, or because he looks upon them as of dis- 
tinct races,—how, I say, can he decide, without 
favour or affection, a quarrel between public autho- 
rity and a private individual? ‘The plaintiff is 
a Catholic ! the defendant is a Protestant ! and is 
not the Catholie population in a state of war, not 
only against the Protestants, but against all autho- 
rity? The functionary inculpated is rich; the 
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plaintiff is poor ; and is not the poor man in Ire- 
land at war with the rich? The Protestant and 
wealthy functionary must therefore be supported 
against the poor Catholic complainant. When once 
his part is taken, the magistrate will not be in 
want of legal excuses to justify it: even supposing 
that those obstacles which shut the heart of the 
judge against complainants did not exist, can it be 
supposed that this population, which, as we have 
seen above, is scarcely able to demand justice for 
ordinary crimes, would be better able to establish 
its grievances against the agents of public autho- 
rity, and distinguish at a glance the limits, often 
so hard to be discovered, between the legitimate 
- exercise of power and its abuse? Assuredly, if ever 
there was a country in which the administration 
ought to act alone,—without demanding any money 
from the people, or requiring from it any cogni- 
zance of its rights,—by agents all whose movements 
should be spontaneous,—that country is Ireland. 
The Ivish functionary, menaced by the possibility 
of a judicial suit, is in general little restrained by _ 
this fear, when the abuse of his authority is directed 
against some unfortunate being with whose igno- 
rance and poverty he is acquainted; and yet does 
he not easily persuade himself that his conduct has 
been irreproachable, since it has never been made 
tha onhtnet nf a imal? Thus. at the same time 
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that redress is offered in the sanctuary of the laws 
to all who have reason to complain of public fune- 
tionaries, a thousand obstacles render its attain- 
ment almost impossible to the people. Judicial 
authority is the sovereign guarantee of all rights-— 
he who is charged with its administration does not 
dispense it,—he who needs it does not demand it. 
This is the reason why, with a principle designed 
to protect the property of the rich and the liberty 
of all, we find in Ireland liberty without defence, 
property without guarantees, and security for 
nobody.° 


Sxcrion IIL 


RELIGIOUS CONSEQUENCES. 


Legal and official Establishment of Protestant 
Worship in the midst. of Catholic Ireland—The 
University and the Protestant Schools. 


We have seen the influence exercised My the Eng- 
lish and Protestant origin of the Irish aristocracy 
on civil and political society ; it only remains to 
examine the consequences of the same principle on 
religious society. Thus, having considered how 


this principle affected the mutual relations of the 
a, SEE: a See _ rt? Paes 
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about to consider its influence on the reciprocal 
relations of Catholic and Protestant. 

We have already noticed under what circum- 
stances England became Protestant, and how, when 
she made the change, she was anxious that Ireland 
should do the same. ‘This anxiety was not merely 
the consequence of a religious passion, it was also 
the result of a political principle. No one in the 
sixteenth century could comprehend the complete 
separation of the temporal from the spiritual power; 
but, perhaps, in no country was the union of secu- 
lar government and religious authority more close 
than in England, because nowhere: else was the 
head of the state also the head of the church: It 
is easy, then, to see why the English, having based 
their own government on Protestantism, should 
have laid a similar fd€ndation for the government 
of Ireland. ‘lhe church and state were then but 
one, At alater period, a race of kings was hurled 
from the throne on suspicion of Catholicism; it 
was then yequired not only to be Protestant, but 
Anglican order to reign. This is sufficient to show 
that the English must have wished not only to 
render Ireland Protestant, but Anglican. 

In the same way, as it is generally impossible to 
comprehend the existence of a religion without a 
system of public worship, the aristocracy could not 
understand a church without wealth and privileges; 
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it was resolved that the church of Ireland should 
be wealthy and splendid, and that the aristocracy 
of Ireland should have an aristocratic church. 

In England, the Catholic church was deprived of 
its lands and rights, which were transferred to the 
Protestant church. This spoliation might have 
been unjust, but it was effected for the advantage 
of a creed accepted by the majority of the nation. 
In Ireland, the same means of endowing the new 
church were adopted. It obtained the confiscated 
ehurch-lands, and a right to the tithe of all Irish 
produce ; but whilst the aristocracy introduced and 
established the new creed in Ireland, the people of 
the country clung to the ancient faith; so that a 
Protestant church was established at great expense 
in the midst of a Catholic population. Hence 
arose a forced alliance between the Anglican church 
and the aristocracy; the latter being naturally 
attached to the religious system it had founded, and 
by which it alone profited; the former being entirely 
devoted to the political power that had created it, 
and which could alone protect it from the common 
enemy. We shall hereafter see that the links which 
united them from their cradle were drawn closer 
together: although the king ceased not to be the 
head of the church and state, the aristocracy soon 
domineered over both; the rich managed the state, 
and the bishops ghe church. Perhaps we may be 
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permitted to see, in this parity of origin and preco- 
cious confusion of church and state, the germ of a 
common destiny. 

From the time of this union the invasion of Ire- 
land was not simply political, it was also religious. 
Ireland was not only covered with an army of sol- 
diers and greedy conquerors, but also with a 
spiritual militia of archbishops, bishops, and Pro- 
testant ministers, who came with the avowed inten- 
tion of changing the national creed; and the people, 
from the very outset, saw their religion menaced by 
the pious auxiliaries of those who had taken away 
their country. 

England, which had been, turn about, Catholic 
and Protestant at the caprice of Henry VIIL, 
which returned to Catholicism under Mary, became 
Protestant under Elizabeth, Puritan under the 
republic, and Anglican after the restoration of 
Charles 1.—England, I say, without doubt, believed 
it sufficient to establish a religious creed in Ireland, 
supported by the civil law, to effect the conversion 
of the country. The Anglican church was there- 
fore instituted under the presumption that Ireland 
would shortly become Protestant. We have already 
seen the evils that were derived from this delusion; 
we have seen the persecutions, the massacres, and 
the cruelties perpetrated by the church and the 
civil government, in order to oenvert Ireland to 
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Protestantism. All these rigours have been vain ; 
Ireland has remained Catholic, and it is now a 
truth established by the irresistible evidence of 
statistical documents, that the Protestants of Ire- 
land are fewer in proportion to the Catholics than 
they were two centuries ago. Their ratio to the 
Catholics in 1672 was as three to eight—at pre- * 
sent it does not exceed three to twelve.’ Thus 
Ireland is more Catholic after the persecution than 
it was before; a consoling result to every one who 
is the enemy of violence, and superior to the efforts 
of tyranny. . 

The age of the religious wars is past; the 
throats of Papists are no longer cut in Ireland; 
banishments to Connaught are no longer in force ; 
the penal laws against Catholics have been succes- 
sively abolished. Persecution has disappeared, but 
the Anglican church remains, At the present day, 
as in the first age of the Reformation, there is in 
Ireland a Protestant militia spread over the whole 
surface of the country. 

The Anglican church envelops Ireland in a vast 

administrative net ; four provinces, thirty-two 
dioceses, thirteen hundred and eighty-seven bene- 
fices, two thousand four hundred and fifty parishes — 
such is the religious division of the country. The 
parish is only an administrative fraction of the 
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cal unity; the Protestant worship has establish- 
ments everywhere, even where there is no Protest- 
ant congregation. Thus, there are in Ireland 
eighty-two benefices and ninety-eight parishes in 
which there is not a single member of the Anglican 
church to be found. The services of the church 
are not dispensed in the ratio of the Protestant 
population, but a Catholic country is partitioned in 
reference to the Anglican church. There are 
entire dioceses where the population is almost ex- 
clusively Catholic, but this does not hinder them 
from possessing a complete establishment suited to 
Protestantism. To cite only one example, the 
diocese of Emly contains ninety-five thousand 
seven hundred inhabitants, of whom only twelve 
‘hundred belong to the Established Church ; all the 
rest, to the amount of more than ninety-four 
thousand, are Catholics, Nevertheless, the Anglican 
‘form of worship has in this diocese fifteen churches, 
seventy-one benefices, and thirty-one salaried 
ministers. 

The establishment of the Anglican church is 
naturally divided into the higher and lower clergy ; 
four archbishops,’ twenty-two bishops, three hun- 
dred and: twenty-six dignitaries, such as deans, 
prebendaries, archdeacons, &c., compose the higher 
clergy; the inferior or parochial clergy comprises 
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ters, to which must be added seven hundred and 
fifty-two curates.s A great number of the Anglican 
ministers possess benefices exclusively tenanted by 
Catholics, consequently they have nothing to do, 
and hence are frequently non-resident. It was | 
calculated, in 1830, that out of thirteen hundred 
and five beneficed clergy, there were three hundred 
and seventy-seven absent from their posts, and in 
1835 there were a hundred and fifty benefices with- 
out a resident rector or curate. 

The clerical body in Ireland is nevertheless mag- 
nificently endowed. Besides its right to tithes, it 
possesses six hundred and seventy thousand acres 
of land. On the most moderate and authentic 
calculation its annual revenues amount to about a 
million sterling, and all these revenues go to the 
maintenance of the clergy. The higher clergy, 
most of wMtose émployments are sinecure, possesses 
immense wealth,—it takes to itself alone more 
than 320,0007. annually. The Primate or Arch- 
bishop of Armagh has over fourteen thousand a 
year; the revenue of the Dean of Derry is three 
thousand seven hundred pounds.s 

: Here, then, is a country where half of the popu- 
lation is annually famishing, and where gmillion of 

‘ money is spent every year on the ministers of a 
creed which is not that of the people ! 

Whatever objections may be made to the great 
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wealth of a clerical body, it may still be conceived 
that a church endowed with large property may be 
popular and beneficial, when the creed that it repre- 
sents is that of the entire population. eras 
“A religious nation may derive pleasure from 
surrounding the priests of its faith with splendour 
and magnificence. The more elevated the notions 
‘of the sacerdotal office are, the more such a nation 
desires to aggrandise its ministers. Among a 
believing people, the priest is the sacred interme- 
‘diate between God and man. Without him there is 
no public worship, no solemn devotion. The priest 
blesses man in his cradle, pronounces the benedic- 
‘tion on his union when he takes a companion, 
‘stands by him in all the changes of life; he knows 
‘nothing of the joys of the rich, but he is never 
wanting in the hour of misery: the priest hears 
the first and the last cry of man. It is # who in- 
structs the people in the duties of this life, and the 
requisites for that which is to come. The people 
receiving from the priest the knowledge of things 
human and divine, bestow on him in turn a 
merited and splendid support. 
Besides, there is commonly in the fortunes of 
“the churgy a principle of charity expressed or un- 
derstood, which protects them against the apparent 
scandal of their enormity: this principle is, that 
Phen cebunvenity ke wer Hoy les thier ee derdulites metel plewbetb ide oe 
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the property entrusted to it. The church is the 
natural. patron of the indigent. It seems as if it : 
could not be made too rich, because its riches are 
those of the poor. Whatever may be the liberality 
of political institutions, there is a multitude of 
individual miseries that escape them, and which 
charity alone can discover and relieve. A church 
is religious charity persgnified. Thus understood, 
the opulence of the church is easily comprehended, 
if it be not justified. 

But how are we to explain the immense riches of 
a church which is not that of the people? How are 
we to understand the immense revenues of a clergy 
instituted for the cure of souls, as its canons declare, 
and placed in the midst of a population to which 
its spiritual aid is odious? What means this 
charge of instructing the people entrusted to men 
whose teaching the people rejects? What is the 
sense of entrusting public charity to a clergy 
which cannot feel sympathy for the temporal dis- 
tress of its religious enemies ? 

‘The Established Church of Ireland is, in reality, 
useful only to the small number of Anglican Pro- 
testants whose religious wants it supplies, and who 
pay just so much less for the expense and support 
of their religion as they compel the entire popula- 
tion, hostile to their creed, to contribute. If the 
members of the Church of England in Ireland, who 
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amount to about eight hundred thousand, were to 
support their own church themselves, it would cost 
each of them, on the average, one pound sterling 
annually ; but, by distributing the charge over six 
millions and a half of Catholics,.and six hundred 
thousand dissenters, the cost to each member of 
the Anglican church is only two shillings. Whata 
singular foundation for a church is a system which 
plunders the poor in order to assist the rich ! 

A generous or wise aristocracy would endow a 
church out of its own property, in order that this 
church, its ally and its friend, might be an inter- 
mediate between it and the Pope, and alleviate to 
the people the injustice and rigours of an aristo- 
cracy; but here is an aristccracy seeking its sup- 
port in a church, useful only to itself, and the 
burden of which is thrown upon the people. 

Such, nevertheless, is the institution with which 
the fate of the Irish aristocracy is linked. 

The bond that unites both, is not only moral, 
political, and religious, it is also judical; the Pro- 
testant ministers have not only the same creed, 
the same interests, the same passions as the land- 
lords, but they moreover discharge the same admi- 
nistrative and judicial functions, 

A great many clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land are justices of the peace ;5 that is to say, in 
other words, the Catholics are placed under the 
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civil jurisdiction of churchmen, whose religious 
jurisdiction they reject. Thus the Irish Catholic, 
who only knows the Protestant ministers by the 
tithes he pays them, finds them on the bench, as 
judges at petty gesions and quarter sessions, meets 
them at the assizes, sharing in every process, whe- . 
ther civil or criminal, where favour prevails over 
right, where the rich condemn the poor. It is 
bad, as a general principle, to unite temporal and 
spiritual power in the same hand; it is bad that the 
voice of the pious ministér, which proclaims pardon 
in the name of the All-merciful, should be charged 
with the application of a law which does not par- 
don. And what will be the rule of the priest 
that is a magistrate? Will he judge crime asa 
ain, or sin as a crime? Whatever efforts his _con= 
Science may make, will he be able to separate one 
from the other? Will he not condemn, from pious 
motives, what the law will command him to absolve? 
and will not christian charity render him indulgent 
to faults, for which the law prescribes punishment ? 
But, if itis bad to entrust a clergyman with the office ° 
of condemning or absolving those whom his reli- 
gious conscience -judges differently from his reason 
as a magistrate, what will be the result if this 
" minister be the pious enemy of those whom he is’ 
to punish in the name of the lawé,—that is to say, 
if counsels of severity be found at the very source of 
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. tharity’; if, even without his own knowledge, every 
legal severity he inflicts on a misdoer flatters ‘the 

” first passion of his heart; if this same man, ‘who, 
as a Protestant minister, levies tithes on the Catho- 
lics, sends them to prison as @ justice of the 
peace? It must follow, that a church so consti- 
tuted will excite universal hatred, and will have the 
power of rendering not less odious than itself, 
every authority of which it is the auxiliary or the 
friend. 


‘The University and the Protestant Schools. * 


In England, the Established Church not only 
distributes amongst the people spiritual succour for 
_ the soul, it believes also that it has a right to direct 
the faculties of the mind; it not only regulates the 
form by which prayers are to,ascend to heaven, it 
aims at guiding man in the efforts he makes to 
perfect his intelligence, and thus raise himself to- 
wards the Divinity. The church believes that it is 
called to superintend instruction. as well as wor- 
ship. : : 

In England, the church and the university are 
sisters, and this explains the strict union between 
the university and the aristocracy. The university 
is bound to the aristocracy by the same link which 
unites that to the church. In Ireland, the, church 
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and the university are joined by the same bonds, 
and consequently so are the university and the aris 
tocracy. But it is easy to understand that the 
same causes which have rendered the establishment 
of the Anglican church in Ireland a grievance, 
must exercise the same influence on the university, 
which is an integral part of that church. 

The university of Dublin was founded by Queen 
Elizabeth, on the same principles as the English 
universities, and endowed with the confiscated 
lands of Catholic monasteries, and has at present 
a revenue of about eighty thousand pounds annu- 
ally. Itis just, however, to state, that it is less 
intolerant than the English universities, and that 
its statutes not only admit students of every creed, 
but that it grants degrees in all the faculties, (ex- 
cept divinity,) without any distinction as to the 
religion of the candidates. 

But is it now necessary to state what renders an 
institution vicious in Ireland, which, though more - 
exclusive ineEngland, presents there some advan- 
tages in the midst of monstrous abuses? Can we 
not discover, at the first glance, that this institution, * 
which entrusts the highest degree of instruction to 
a Protestant church, can only excite in Ireland 
sentiments of repugnance and hatred? What Irish 
Catholic, supposing him wealthy, will be inclined 
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of which Protestantism is the foundation ?7 Who 
will tranquilly entrust his son to the bosom of an 
‘establishment which is regarded in Ireland as the 
very focus of Protestant proselytism? Who does’ 
not understand that the Irish university, which in 
principle is, perhaps, less defective than the uni+ 
versities of England, is in point of fact a thousand 
times worse? 

_ The university of Dublin is open to persons of 
every denomination, but, from the nature of its 
institutions, it is only suited to a minority. . On one 
side, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge at- 
tract, by their greater fashion and celebrity, all the 
young Irishmen of wealthy families; and on the 
other, the principles and passions which the Iris 
university conceals within its bosom, repel from it 
the children of the Irish Catholics; so that, in & 
country almost exclusively Catholic, the Protestants 
alone receive the higher instruction requisite for 
the discharge of public functions. Moreover, the 
Protestants, to whom this instruction.@s. given, do 
not belong to the upper ranks of society, Thus, 
the University of Dublin does not correspond with’ 
the purpose of its foundation; it has never been. 
national, and it has lost the aristocratic character 
which belongs to the English universities. It is, 
in fact, nothing but a seminary of candidates for 
the ministry of the Church of England: in this 
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respect it is far from being abandoned; all who 
aspire to enter the church flock to the university, . 
enticed by the numerous benefices and magnificent 
livings which it has at its disposal. 

We see, then, that this institution has nothing 
of a university but the name; it was, at the very 
outset, paralysed, as an instructing body, by its 
union with the church. It was founded, like the 
Anglican church itself, on the presumption, that 
Ireland would cease to be Catholic. Nevertheless, 
Ireland has remained such, and the university on 
its side has continued Protestant. a, 

The fate of the Irizh university, which is nothing 
more than a school for superior instruction di- 
rected by -the upper classes, explains the nature 
and destiny of the other schools which the church 
has founded in that country. Once the Protestant 
church said to the poor Catholics of Ireland, * En- 
trust your children to us, we will educate them in 
the principlgg of pure morality and the knowledge 
of the true” religion.” ® The Catholic population 
gave credit to the offer, and sent its children to the 
charter-schools founded by the Established Church, 
but they were soon withdrawn with horror, when 
it was found that in these schools the children 
were taught nothing but hatred of their own creed, 
and respect for the hostile creed. A second Xs 
periment was made; several benevolent Protest~ 
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ants, sincere in their intentions, instituted schools 
for ‘the education of poor Catholics, from which it 
was professed that the spirit of proselytism would 
be rigorously excluded; the enterprise was noble, 
it was pursued with ardour, good faith, and charity,?° 
but success was impossible. In spite of themselves, 
or rather in consequence of their living and ardent 
faith, these Protestants could not remain impartial 
between their own faith and that of the young Ca- 
tholics entrusted to their charge; and for such im- 
partiality, even if it were possible, the i 
would not give them credit. 

_ Thus, the Anglican church in Jreland, by the 
operation of one single principle, finds insuperable; 
obstacles to the execution of everything which it 
accomplishes in England. This principle renders. 
even charity impossible; and the benefits which’ 
the church dispenses in England, and which pro-: 
cure for it the respect and sympathy of the lower 

classes, become in Ireland new causgg of hostility 
from the people. 
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